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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND FATHER COOPER.* 


Ir is so unusual for the ministers of 
the Roman communion in Ireland, to 
descend—or rise—into the field of 
literature and theology, that we open 
with some curiosity a volume profess- 
ing to be the performance of one of 
their number. It is some comfort to 
discover that they are capable of any- 
thing higher than that Sunday oratory 
of pike and politics, with which our 
unfortunate country is so familiar 
through all her parishes. Would that 
they could but be induced, even in 
this poor way, to argue! Would that 
they could be persuaded to consent 
that the claims of their degenerate 
Christianity—of their Mariolatry— 
their transubstantiation—their _half- 
communion, and the rest—should, at 
last, be decided in honest appeal to 
the commands of Scripture, or the 
practice of antiquity! But they are 
a vast deal too wise for that. The 
few ventures made in the sister island 
by their single controversialist, have 
been beaten back with such conspicu- 
ous defeat as to afford little encourage- 
ment to a renewal of the fight.¢ It is 
an easier course to inflame the pas- 
sions of an ignorant population; and 
to trust, that, in the indiscriminate 


enmity to every thing English, the Eng- 


lish religion will share the general 
abhorrence, than to commit its claims, 
and their own, to the perils of argu- 
ment, 

The “lectures” before us were de- 
livered at the meetings of a society, 
which, it seems, is established among 
the Romish ecclesiastics in Dublin, 
under the title of “The Academy of 
the Catholic Religion.” The latter 
venerable designation being, of course, 
with the usual arrogance of the Roman 
communion, understood in a sense 
restricted to that branch of the papal 
church which was originally estab- 
lished in this country by the same 
pope who sold it to England in the 
twelfth century, and which was after- 
wards restored by rebellion against 
that same England, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth. This is too common 
to attract much notice; but there is 
something altogether too absurd in the 
kindred assertion that meets uz in the 
first page of Mr. Cooper’s preface, 
where, by way of prepossessing us in 
favour of his conscientious accuracy 
at the outset, he informs us, that the 
Roman church “ measures its decrees 
by the extent of Christendom ;” a fact, 
of which we venture to retain some 
lingering doubts, having a faint im- 


* «The Anglican Church, the Creature and Slave of the State; in a Series of 


Lectures, by the Rev. P. Cooper, of the Church of the Conception, &c.” 


Dolman, 1844, 


London: 


¢ Dr. Wiseman’s disgraceful attempt to prove the antiquity of Virgin. worship, 
by writings notoriously forged—forged, even in the judgment of every honest 
Romish editor,—without a syllable to hint that there even existed a doubt as to 
their authenticity,—is nearly unequalled, even in his church, since the precious 
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pression of the existence of some 
seventy millions of Oriental Catholics, 
who laugh at those decrees, and some 
seventy millions more of other Chris- 
tians, who treat them with not a whit 
more respect: making together a good 
moiety of Christendom. It is scarcely 
possible that this foolish talk can be 
pure ignorance; and yet, to what else 
can we ascribe the more than Chinese 
vanity of such monstrous assertions ? 
Every body knows that the Roman 
communion is still the largest aggre- 

ate of churches among the Christian 

dies ; some one among these bodies 
must be the largest; and the papal 
history sufficiently explains how the 
western patriarch secured a greater 
extent of empire than his co-equal 
brethren ; but, in despite of all efforts, 
lawful and unlawful, the churches that 
acknowledge the papal supremacy are 
still below half the Christian name,— 
and, through a large extent, undoubt- 
edly embrace its must worthless, un- 
enlightened, corrupt, and least effec- 
tive tribes—those whose testimony is 
of the lowest value upon any question 
of belief, or practice. 

The style of Mr. Cooper’s perform- 
ance is pretty much what might be 
anticipated—pert, sneering, and viva- 
cious ; the style of an author who is 
certain of the abundant sympathy of 
his audience for all his arguments, 
and yet more, for all his jokes. The 
book seems to be, for the most part, 
a fierce Hibernian version of the 
seventh book of Bossuet’s eloquent 
“ Variations ;” but Mr. Cooper has 
qualifications not to be found in Bos- 
suet. Refinement, of course, we did 
not expect; critical knowledge, gen- 
tleness, or candour, we were not so 
very romantic as to look for; but we 
confess we did hope not to be offended 
by indecency. By the ludicrous 
* May it please your Grace,” in the 
beginning, we apprehend that Dr. 
Murray formed one of the assembly ; 
as we are pretty certain that the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, even in these all- 
blending, all-reconciling days, was not 
very likely to preside over the sodality. 
This grave ecclesiastic had to listen to 
beauties of rhetoric of this kind. 
“ This is the plight in which good 
mother church has been left;” (the 
low cant of dissent!) ‘ There are 
such things as bishoprics and snug 
livings in the world;” (our readers 








can imagine the responsive chuckle 
through the reverend assembly, at this 
happy professional joke.) Or, again, 
such nastiness as the following, in the 
presence of an ecclesiastic, who, how- 
ever schismatic his position, is, at least, 
considered a legitimate spiritual gover- 
nor by the orator who addressed him:— 


*“‘ No, Mr. Newman; believe me, it is 
not in your church to produce an Atha- 
nasius, or a Basil: matrimony and mar- 
tyrdom go badly together. ‘ Non si te 
ruperis par eris;’ says the little frog, in 
the fable, to the big one, when it was 
swelling itself to the size of the bull. 
One squall from the little dearies—one 
scream from mamma, [the heartless 
reviler!] would spoil a dozen of Athana- 
siuses. You may call your spirits from 
the vasty deep, but no Basil or Athana- 
sius there.”—p. 56. 


Mr. Cooper has not been fortunate in 
this sneer; though, perhaps, favoured 
with wit so exquisite, we have scarcely 
a right to demand truth and reason 
besides. One of the commonest cita- 
tions in the discussion of the views of 
antiquity about celibacy—we really 
should have thought it had reached 
even Maynooth—is a well-known pas- 
sage from the very St. Athanasius, 
whom this priest presumes to intro- 
duce into his buffoonery. ‘ Many 
bishops,” says Athanasius, (Ep. ad Dra- 
contium,) * have never married, and 
monks have been the fathers of families ; 
bishops, again, have been fathers, and 
monks not so. For, these things 
are left at liberty.” Which is, in- 
deed, no more than Augustine, at a 
later period, attests; of married per- 
sons, declares he, the Catholic church 
« habet plurimos, et monachos, et cle- 
ricos."—(De heres. xl.) And what 
shall we say of Basil? Of his own 
descent little is known; but this, at 
least, is certain of him—that his dearest 
friend St. Gregory Nazianzen, was 
the son of a bishop, the son of the 
Bishop of Nazianzus; born, while his 
father —who hasalso thetitle of Saint— 
was actual bishop of that city. 

** Martyrdom and matrimony,” it 


seems, “ go badly together.” It need 


not be doubted, but that the ties of 
family, like the equally honourable 
ties of country, and ties of friendship, 
may sometimes make the present world 
too dear to us; and that when the 
church is under persecution, it may 
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often be wisest to avoid connexions, 
which, under other circumstances, may 
be highly advantageous to spiritual 
advancement, or even highly necessary 
to spiritual safety. It is so that St. 
Paul has, with perfect wisdom, decided 
the question in that remarkable chap- 
ter, where, admiring absolute conti- 
nence in those, who may, by experience, 
Jind they possess the gift, and who can 
humbly devote to God the time thus 
gained from family cares, he carefully 
discountenances the fearful tyranny of 
enforcing such restrictions. (1 Cor. vii.) 
But Mr. Cooper is still more infelici- 
tous in the topie he has started. The 
history of the English Church has, in 
some memorable cases, confuted the 
assertion, that “martyrdom and ma- 
trimony go badly together ;” that gen- 
tle spiritual mother, to whom Mr. 
Cooper’s allegiance is devoted, has 
helped us, before now, to try this 
issue. It is a fact absolutely noto- 
rious in the Reformation martyrdoms, 
that the married men were the bravest 
sufferers. Rogers, the first of them, 
the St. Stephen of this truly “noble 
army of martyrs,” had a wife and ten 
children ; “ten children,” as he said, 
(in his request to Gardiner, that his 
poor helpmate might be suffered to 
come and speak with him as long as he 
lived,) “that are hers, and mine; 
and somewhat I would counsel her, 
what were best for ber to do.” And 
though Gardiner brutally refused the 
prayer, she met him with her ten chil- 
dren, as he went to Smithfield; a 
sight that shook not the courage with 
which he steadfastly refused the pardon 
offered, on condition of apostacy, at 
the stake. Laurence Saunders, the 
second of these blessed saints, “ charged 
his wife (Southey, Book of the Church, 
ch. xiv.) that she should make no suit 
for him, and assured her of his cheer- 
ful constancy” in his last awful trial. 
Nor is there any thing in all the long 
and varied story of blood with which 
the Church of Rome has ensanguined 
the pages of ecclesiastical history, more 
touching than one trait of the lofty 
communion between these men and 
their “true yoke-fellows :”— 


‘Saunders, being thus assured of 
speedy death, wrote to his wife, saying 
he was shortly to be despatched to 
Christ, and desiring her to send him a 
hirt, ‘which,’ said he, ‘ you know 


whereunto it is consecrated. Let it be 

sewed down on both sides, and not open. 

O, my heavenly Father, look upon me 

in the face of thy Christ, &e 

wife, always remember the Lord! .. . 
. . He will bless thee, good wife, and 

thy poor boy also!’ *__( Southey, ibid. ) 


In fact, the question of compulsory 
celibacy was felt by the reformers to 
be a matter of such vast practical im- 
portance to the purity of the church, 
that they often professed it to be one 
of the main articles of their martyr 
testimony. The night after Dr. Row- 
land Taylor’s degradation, “ by the 
gaoler's favour, his wife, with one of 
his sons, and the faithful John Hull, 
(his servant,) were permitted to sup 
with him. In exhorting the boy to a 
virtuous life, he bade him “ remember 
that his father died in the defence of 
holy marriage.” As he was removed 
from prison— 


“They went without lights; but 
when they approached the church, (St. 
Botolph’s,) the orphan, [a girl, whom 
Taylor had educated, | heard them com- 
ing, and exclaiming, ‘O, my dear 
father!’ called upon her mother. ‘ Row. 
land, Rowland,’ said the wife, ‘ where 
art thou?’ For it was so dark, that 
they could not see each other 
Taylor then took his daughter in his 
arms, and kneeling in the porch, with 
his wife and the orphan girl, said the 
Lord’s Prayer. He then kissed her, 
and shaking her by the hand, said, 
‘ Farewell, dear wife! be of good com- 
fort, for lam quiet in my conscience.’ 
And, blessing the children, he charged 
them to stand strong and steadfas> 
unto Christ, and keep themselves from 
idolatry.” 


And now, we shall simply add the 
Jesuit Persons’s comment upon this 
martyrdom, and leave the question 
with our readers :— 


‘In very deed, the miserable man’s 
business was, principally, to have his 
woman—and with this faith he went to 
the fire, where we must leave him eternally, 
as I fear.”—(England’s Three Conver- 
sions. ) 


Mr. Cooper’s incidental sarcasm has 
led us farther than we intended; yet, 
our observations and citations may not 
be wholly superfluous at a time when 
some weak and enthusiastic writers 
among ourselves have learned to speak 
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with admiration of a restriction, which 
in the limited degree in which it really 
was enforced by the earlier church, 
was sometimes justifiable, by the pres- 
sure of persecution—sometimes excus- 
able, by the inexperience of a church, 
which, if holier, was yet also younger 
than the present, and more hopeful 
of human nature than sad experience 
allows its descendants to be,—but 
which, as an universal clerical obliga- 
tion, judicial blindness alone can ever 
lead men to advise, with the know- 
ledge the world now possesses of the 
inevitable corruptions it must engen- 
der. 

The general subject is one, indeed, 
on which Mr. Cooper's thoughts seem 
to be much engaged. We are favoured 
twice or three times with the amusing 
observation, that the bishops called 
Queen Elizabeth “ agoddess, most 
holy, and a virgin—and certainly, if 
she was one, she was all.” This joke 
about the “virginity” of that illustri- 
ous lady, indeed, recurs so often, that 
we must believe the author to have 
perceived, as he advanced, that it 
particularly tickled the fancies of his 
reverend auditory; as well as the 
filthy jests, (borrowed from the lying 
repertories of Persons and Sanders,) 
about Queen Anne Boleyn, to which 
we shall barely refer, in pp. 27, 
28. There is something unspeakably 
disgusting in the grossness of this 
kind, so remarkably observable in the 
writings of Romish clergymen ; com- 
mon prudence, were there no better 
motive, ought to prevent the exposure 
of such habitual subjects of contem- 
plation in men so peculiarly situated. 

Mr. Cooper of the “ Church of the 
Conception,” as he styles a very hand- 
some Romish house of worship (well 
worth any stranger’s inspection) in 
Marlborough-street, has, however, 
shown some skill in choosing his 

ound of attack. The connexion of 

hurch and State, is, beyond com- 
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parison, the most difficult question in 
the entire science of social man. It 
is not much to say, that in this re- 
spect the English Church has not 
reached a perfection which never yet 
has been reached by any country on 
the face of the earth. No detailed 
rules are given to regulate this con- 
nexion in the New Testament; the 
ancient Church, before the establish- 
ment* of Christianity, was not led to 
anticipate the complicated problem ; 
and after it, was, as every established 
Church in the world has since been, 
guided mainly by circumstances, in 
defining and fortifying its position. 
The Church of Rome gives us no 
more light on the subject than any 
other Church ; its oracles flatly con- 
tradict, bitterly confute each other ; 
Transalpine truth is Cisalpine false- 
hood; the boasted infallibility fails 
before this, as it has done before 
every other question of real} difficulty, 
every question that could truly test 
whether a wisdom more than human 
guided the councils of that hierarchy. 
Accordingly, it has itself fluctuated 
through endless variations in its 
connexion with all the countries that 
admit its communion, from the bold 
assumptions hazarded in the days of 
Gregory and Innocent, to the almost 
Anglican subjection of the Gallican 
Church in the seventeenth century. 
It struggled like ourselves with kings 
and ministers; and can teach us no 
secrets for our guidance. It has 
nothing to tell on the matter more 
than we know already; and what it 
does tell has as little uniformity as 
our own schools present. It is with 
the Roman Church a fundamental 
question, and an unsettled one. 
Bellarmine would style Dr. Murray a 
heretic (unless the latter gentleman is 
much belied) ; it is well if his Con- 
naught contemporary does not think 
him so already. And yet Mr. Cooper 
can tell those to whom the intrigues 


* The absurd motto from the eloquent enthusiast Le Maistre, in Mr. Cooper's 
title-page, he ought to remember, insults the English Catholic Church only as it 
insults Christianity itself, which became an ‘‘ Establishment.” 


+ The controversies on grace are another glaring instance. 


Here was a fair 


trial upon a question of acknowledged difficulty, whether Rome could really tell 
us more than the private judgment of fallible Calvin or fallible Arminius, had 


discovered for itself. 


The result is before the world. 


Is there any man 


living, competent to speak on the subject, who can honestly say that the Congre- 
— De Auziliis, or the sixth session of Trent, has really settled one single 


ifficulty belonging to the question ? 
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of Trent and the previous history of 
Constance, and Basil, and Florence, 
are known,—those who are aware of 
the notorious fact, that at the first 
named of these assemblies, the meet- 
ing of less than two hundred Italian 
and Spanish bishops which has gained 
the title of the ** Council of Trent,’* 
the very question which was at all 
men’s hearts (a question intimately 
connected with the present) was by 
masterly intrigue purposely cushioned, 
—can tell those who know the alter- 
nate audacity and compromise, pre- 
cipitation and timidity, that have ever 
characterized and produced the de- 
cisions of the Roman court, as on all 
questions, so eminently on this,—that 
among us “error triumphs in being 
placed on a level with truth.” [Pref. 
viii. xi.] Among us, with whom at 
least full and universal public discussion 
secures a favourable hearing for truth, 
and in almost every instance soon estab- 
lishes its real ascendancy; while in the 
Roman body, with all its boasted au- 
thority, the simple expedient of a coun- 
cil of its own Sentiei has not been 
ventured for nearly three hundred years, 
while internal conflicts of the most 
vital and obstinate character (as that of 
Jansenism) have rent and still rend 
with inward schisms its superficial 
and fallacious unity. 

Still, we repeat it, our Dublin con- 
troversialist has chosen his point of 
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attack with some skill. It may be 
coneeded that, on the whole, the 
Catholic Church in England made 
about as indifferent a bargain with 
the state as any Church in Chris- 
tendom; we heartily wish she could 
mend it. The home rule of Queen 
Victoria is indeed better by many de- 
grees than the interested interferences 
of a foreign bishop; the worst of 
prime ministers is better than a pa 

legate, and Walpole, cold and worldly 
as he was, is safer than Pandulph or 
Crema ;t but while we have little taste 
for Mr. Cooper’s remedies, we ac- 
knowledge that remedies are required ; 
and Mr. Cooper, if we may borrow 
a metaphor more expressive in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin before the 
railway era, has dexterously applied 
his lash to the one raw spot on our 
whole surface. Among a profusion 
of topics he has selected his own. 
There are many things at issue be- 
tween us and Rome, on which Mr. 
Cooper might usefully enlighten the 
public, and even make valuable theo- 
logical discoveries. For instance, he 
might recite for us the particular text 
of Scripture, ancient Canon, or treatise 
of Catholic Father, in which the sub- 
jection of every human creature to 
the bishop of the diocese of Rome is 
made essentially necessary to sal- 
vation ;{ for of course Mr. Cooper is 
fully acquainted with a record so in- 


* The French Church refused to send a prelate to Trent, until the year before 


its termination ; the ambassador of the French king formally protesting against its 

authority. The German Church refused to acknowledge it during the whole 

eriod of its session. Sweden disclaimed it. Norway and Denmark disclaimed 

it. We all know the Anglican Church a rejected it. In other words, the 
h 


greatest and noblest portion of the western 


part in this ecumenical convenicle. 


ristian world refused to take any 


¢ Who came over as Pope’s Legate in the the time of Anselm” to separate the 
English clergy from their wives, and was detected-in a case of scandalous pro- 
fligacy in the midst of his mission against marriage. 

‘* Porro subesse Romano Pontifici omni humane creature declaramus, dicimus, 
definimus, et pronuntiamus omnino esse necessitati salutis.” Bonif. VIIL 
Extrav. Com. I. via. The nature of the subjection is unambiguously stated 
just before ; “‘uterque gladius est in potestate ecclesia, spiritalis scilicet gladius 
et materialis.” If the Roman Church be bound to this doctrine through all her 
provinces, it were much to be wished that she had the honesty to say so; if not, 







which probably Mr. Cooper would be ordered by his Ecclesiastical superior to 
maintain, with what consistency can he venture to assail the English Church on 
the strength of its old enactments? To what enactment is the Anglican church- 
man more stringently bound than he is to admit this infallible and uncontradicted 
decree from the chair of Peter? If the Roman Church ever refused it (and the 
many other similar definitions of faith on this subject) let Mr. Cooper be good 
enough to say when, and where? Was it subsequently to the deliberate re- 
canonization of Gregory VII. so late as 1729; to whom Mr. Cooper is bound to 
pray on the express ground that that pope dethroned Henry IV. and commanded 
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dispensable to his system of belief. 
Or again, he might transcribe that 
eurious and hitherto unnoticed pas- 
sage of Scripture, or evidence of 
antiquity, which establishes the re- 
markable fact, by Mr. Cooper of 
course unhesitatingly believed, that 
St. John was accustomed to address 
her whom he took to his own home, 
as “the channel of all grace to 
sinners,” and after her death to spend 
his hours in humble prostration be- 
fore her image ; for by some untoward 
accident the passage has escaped all 
our humble diligence. Or once more, 
he might give us the chapter in the 
New Testament, where men are dis- 
tinctly commanded to worship the 
eucharistic elements as very God ; and 
that valuable comment of ancient 
writings in which it is so expressly 
stated that this duty was fulfllled—and 
under this belief fulfilled—in all the 
primitive ehurches. These are tasks 
which Mr. Cooper might have under- 
taken, had he wished it; and we 
would really suggest that he should 
lose no time about commencing the 
work, as in truth it has been but in- 
differently done as yet. It is quite a 
noble aim for ambition. No doubt, 
however, his present course has been 
the more prudent one to pursue. 
Accurately scriptural, and accurately 
primitive, in our doctrine, we do lack 
a freer Ecclesiastical action. Under 
enormous difficulties, produced mainly 
by the corruptions and interferences 
of the Roman tyranny ; beset by ene- 
mies, and forced to close with such 
friends as a merciful Providence might 
offer, our Bishops failed to secure us 
as much independence as a Catholic 
Church ought perhaps to possess in 
a Christian state; and this, this one, 
this sole assailable imperfection in our 
Anglican system the fiery priest, 
bursting with Sanders and Allen, 
rushes to expose with a fury and fer- 
vour which too plainly show how de- 
lighted he would be to carry his as- 
saults nearer the citadel, were there a 
hope of escaping the shame and de- 
feat that have uniformly attended the 
enterprise, 
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The question between us and such 
adversaries as this Mr. Cooper, it 
must be remembered, is altogether one 
of comparison. His statements, it is 
true, are ridiculously exaggerated ; 
but far indeed are we from affirming 
that the position of the English 
Church in relation to the State is 
perfect ; in this very Magazine various 
of our writers have before now sug- 
gested needful improvements of that 
position ; the restoration of a voice in 
the nomination of Prelates, the resump- 
tion of our dormant, but confessedly 
not dead, Church Legislature; and 
it is our deepest source of vexation in 
observing the irrational Romish sympa- 
thies of two or three clever living 
writers, that it tends to frighten down 
the strong conviction, which was every 
year more and more fully pervading 
English society, of the necessity of ob- 
taining for the Church somewhat freer 
relations with the civil power. But as 
regards Mr. Cooper and his friends, all 
this makes not a jot for theircause. We 
may desire that our restrictions should 
be lightened ; but the heaviest chain 
that Henry or Elizabeth ever asked 
us to wear, is freedom compared with 
the servitude we have escaped. The 
walls of our garden may be high, but 
it is a garden; we must be mad to 
exchange it foradungeon. We might 
assert then, in reply to Mr. Cooper's 
declamation—that our connexion with 
the State is on the whole productive 
of advantages far exceeding any dis- 
advantages that may attach to it, and 
infinitely exceeding any thing which 
the corrupt and tyrannical alliance of 
Rome can offer; we might assert that 
the limitations under which our Church 
was placed at its reformation, were 
almost wholly due to the aatecedent and 
threatened influenceof the Roman court, 
more or less necessitating them, on 
which, therefore, if there be blame, 
the blame must mainly fall ; we might 
assert, that the very enactments and 
provisions most alleged by Mr. 
Cooper andthe authors from whom he 
copies, were, in the first instance, prin- 
cipally wrought put and transmitted to 
us by Romanists, by men who lived 








the emperor's subjects to violate their solemn oath of allegiance; for such are 
literally the reasons alleged in the sacred office for his festival; and such Mr, 


Cooper is no Romanist if he does not cordially believe to be adequate reasons why 
he should kneel to Gregory VII. as now all-powerful with God! 
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and died members’of the Church to do so except on grounds which 
of Rome, or believers in its doctrines. would equally make the whole Church 
These are all subjects of deep inte- of Christ for centuries the creature of 
rest; truths wholly unsuspected among the State; for that most of the par- 
Romanists, and some of them too  ticulars instanced by this writer were 
little weighed among ourselves. But essentially, however differing in de- 
we cannot grasp all within our brief tail, the recognized principles of the 
pages. Letus adopt a simpler mode Church over the world in its con- 
of reply, whose argumentative validity nexion with princes for ages after its 
Mr. Cooper, on his own principles, can- _ establishment. 
not impugn ; and which may have the The points upon which Mr. Cooper 
advantage of being also adapted to seems most urgently to insist, as mak- 
the case of that class of thinkers ing the Church of fifteen centuries,t 
among ourselves who too much tend _ the “ creature of the State,” are the old 
to patronize extravagant notions of allegationsofthe nomination and control 
Church independence, from an ex- of its Bishops by the crown, the regal 
aggerated view of the history of the prerogative of summoning and dismis- 
connexion of Church and State in sing the Convocation, and the state of 
other ages and other countries. our Church courts. In all these re- 
We hesitate not, then, to assert that, spects, as we have already cordially 
so far are the particulars in dispute conceded, we could wish more liberty 
from making the Catholic Church in possessed by the Church, than either 
England the “creature of the State,""as she possesses, or the Roman national 
the lecturer ofthe “CatholicAcademy” Churches possess; for this giddy de- 
delivers to the easy ears of the Murrays _claimer wholly forgets how much of his 
and the Mileys,* they cannot be shown  declamation might be retorted ; butthe 


* This gentleman (Dr. Miley) who has been thus incidentally presented to our 
thoughts, would require more space than we can now spare. He has lately pub- 
lished a sermon whose topics with dramatic propriety form a succession of tra- 
gedy and farce, of the awful and the ridiculous. It ends with gravely imputing 
the escape of Mr. Daniel O’Connell out of the Penitentiary, to a miracle; and 
begins with a disquisition on the Blessed Virgin, rivalling in the fearfulness of its 
blasphemy, if indeed it be not only a revival, any thing the worst of the theological 
romances of his Church have ever invented. Let it suffice that he upholds, that 
“‘we are indebted for a Redeemer to her free discretion,” ‘“‘God’s decree being 
sanctioned by this mysterious being,” and “every divine blessing risked on the 
will of the Blessed Virgin.” The reason for these horrible expressions is simpl 
that she was a free agent in not refusing the honour tendered her by God! 
As if the power of God was necessarily confined to a single agent, or as if on 
the supposition (it is not ours) that the holy virgin had refused, the Deity would have 
remained unable to effect the incarnation of His Eternal Son! These dreadful 
extravagancies would be not worth noticing, were not this discourse delivered ona 
solemn public occasion, in a crowded chapel, and in the approving presence of the 
unhappy utterer’s Ecclesiastical superior. 

+ We might trace it indeed much higher. Eusebius ascribes British Christianity to 
the Apostles. Tertullian, as every one knows, speaks of ‘* Britannorum Romanis in- 
accessa loca, Christo vero subdita.” St. Alban was martyred_A.D. 305. British 
Bishops of York, London, and Lincoln, assisted at the Council of Arles, A.D. 314, 
as well as that of Sardica, A.D. 347. The martyrdom of St. Alban preceded by 
nearly three hundred years the first connexion of the Catholic Church in England 
with the Church in Rome. Most of Wales was never subject to Rome before 
Henry I. (Girald. Cambrens. Itin. II. i.) Counting from the present period—if 
we admit the apostolic preaching in England—the time during which the Church of 
England has been wholly unconnected with that of Rome, is susT EQUAL to the 
period during which the connexion has subsisted: being in round numbers, about 
nine hundred years to each. And with this glaring fact on the very surface of 
ecclesiastical history, the advocates of Rome have the audacity to speak of con- 
nexion with their Church as essential to the perfection of the Anglican; and the 
presumption to affect to cut us off from the body of Christ for refusing a submission 
without which—not to speak of the fearful positive evils it brought us—the Holy 
Catholic Church of England has already flourished in purity and vigour for a period 
wanting rather less than a century of ONE THOUSAND YEARS. 
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assertion that the restrictions enforced 
upon us by the civil power, affect the 
essence of the Catholic Churches of 
England and Ireland, is one which 
cannot be maintained for one instant 
by any one who does not desire, on 
principles of secret infidelity, to in- 
volve the entire history of the Church 
of Christ in confusion. But it is not 
the first time that these ecclesiastical 
Samsons, labouring to warp to their 
own direction some particular pillar of 
the edifice of Christian theology, have 
brought the whole building about their 
ears. 

As regards, then, the royal prero- 
gative of superseding or over-ruling 
clerical or capitular rights, in the no- 
mination of Bishops, on which this 
author reproduces the old case, with 
which we are all so abundantly fami- 
liar, about Queen Elizabeth giving our 
bishops their episcopal commission, &c. 
&c. (pp. 64, 65, &c.) and reports her 
curses with such manifest gusto, Mr. 
Cooper and his brother academicians, 
will scarcely accuse us of resorting to 
low and obscure precedents, when we 
beg leave to remind them that for eight 
centuries the Pope or Patriarch of 
Rome—the most powerful bishop in 
the world, and, on Mr. Cooper's prin- 
ciples, the centre of all Christian 
unity—was never permitted to receive 
consecration without the express con- 
sent of the Imperial crown. He may 
writhe and struggle under the charge, 
but it is unhappily most certain, that 
never was Anglican prelate more ut- 
terly and “lavishly” dependent for 
his creation on our Elizabeth or our 
James, than were whole centuries of 
Roman Popes on the monarch of the 
time ; and we beg of him, and of our 
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* A subdued but habitual sneer at the Sovereign of the British Empire constantly 
meets us in the course of the book, and permits us never to forget, that we are peru- 
sing the performance of an Irish Romanist. 
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reader, to carry through the few ob- 
servations we shall now make on the 
subject, the never to be forgotten 
maxim, that though the decisions of 
an humble Church of fallible human 
heings, like the Anglican, may possibly 
expire through desuetude or acknow- 
ledged obsoleteness, that escape is for 
ever cut off in the Roman; unless all 
its claims be a chimera, its principles 
and its practices (so far as they 
affirm principles) of a thousand years 
since, are valid for this day. How- 
ever then the form of electing Popes 
might vary, the choice was worthless 
until sanctioned by “the lay sovereign 
—lady, gentleman, or stripling—who 
happened at the moment to occupy the 
throne!”* Mr. Cooper surely can- 
not blame us for echoing his own 
gentle and polished language—* poor 
degraded Church, how art THov pa- 
tronized!” Patronized, indeed, when 
the stern Emperor, oftentimes with- 
out even the complimentary form of a 
congé d élire, simply named his Roman 
primate, and was obeyed by the trem- 
bling clergy of Rome ; until late in the 
eleventh century, when the great “ libe- 
rator,” Hildebrand, that magnificent 
model of a Romish agitator, achieved 
—and still but doubtfully and preca- 
riously achieved—papal “ emancipa- 
tion.” 

The mode of locally electing the 
Bishop of Rome, in those cases when 
through the feebleness of the emperor 
it was more than a form, has, as every 
student of Church history knows, 
varied in different ages.¢ Originally, 
like other prelates, he was chosen by 
the priests and people of his diocese ; 
afterwards, as now, in the successive 
changes begun by Nicholas II.t and 


+ “‘ Diversis temporibus,” says the Council of Basil, ‘‘ diversi modi super electione 
Romanorum Pontificum observati sunt, prout necessitas et utilitas Ecclesia expos- 


cebat.” Concil. Bas. Sess. xxxvii. 


See also Gratian, Dist. 63. 


t¢ Even after the constitution'by Nicholas II. the emperor interfered, and, refusing 
to confirm Alexander II, named a pope, the Bishop of Parma. In the Constitution of 
Nicholas, the Emperor's rights are expressly reserved ; ‘‘ salvo debilo honore et reve- 
rentia dilecti filii nostri Henrici, &c.” though the decree has the assurance to call it 
a concession of the papal see—an almost invariable pretence of the Vatican lawyers, 
for the purpose of leaving a plea for re-asserting the claim whenever oppor- 


tunity might offer. 
as Tacitus has it; Annal. IIL. 


Dist. 23. C. in nomine. Relictis per quos resurgeret bellum, 
It was also a frequent device, which seems to 


have been practised in this very case, to make the “ concession” only to the existing 


prince, or to him and his son, 





This was often practicable, where, as so frequently 
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completed by Alexander III., he was 
selected by certain of the Roman Clergy 
ulone ; and this momentous difference 
in the process of election—a difference 
so ou that an ancient Roman Pope * 
and canonized saint, considered its in- 
troduction, if any thing so terrible 
could ever happen, fatal to the episco- 
pal character—is itself a sufficient ad- 
“monition to Mr. Cooper, to beware 
how he ventures to make any particu- 
lar exercise of the right of election 
essential toa Church of Christ. These 
elections were often turbulent and 
sanguinary beyond any parallel in 
the most violent parliamentary elec- 
tion these countries have ever known ; 
and the evil was scarcely alleviated 
when, after a long and obstinate, and 
bloody struggle, the imperial power 
was denuded of its old prescriptive 
rights. There are very clear traces of 
the influence of the people in papal elec- 
tions even up tothe time of Innocent IT. 
(1130—1143) ; the strong democratic 
feeling in that age aroused in Rome, 
made it be insisted on as a matter of po- 
litical rather than ecclesiastical right ; 
and after the imperial authority had 
been shaken off, the people might fairly 
claim to fill once more the vacuum it 
left. But Innocent, who had suffered 
in a turbulent struggle in Rome, (Pope 
Lucius II. was killed in a riot not long 
after,) anathematized his refractory 
flock, and contrived to exclude them 
from all influence in the future elec- 
tions. In quibus controversiis,” says 
Onuphrius, “ populus Romanus, quod 
Pontifici rebellis erat, anathemate no- 
tatus, func primum a pontificiis comitiis 
omnino exclusus. Primus sine ullo 
populi interventu papa creatus est 
mortuo Innocente Secundo, Czlestinus 
Secundus.” (Annot. ad vit. Innoe. II.) 
The exclusion was consummated by 
the decree of Alexander III. in the 
Lateran Council of 1179. 

But whatever might be the varia- 
tions of the form of local election, 
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{and as long as the whole people could 
enforce a right to interfere, the pro- 
ceedings could scarcely be conducted 
upon any very uniform pattern,) it is 
certain that the Crown, whether Gre- 
cian, Gothic, or German, exercised 
with few intervals, except those of 
avowed rebellion, or the weak and 
interested temporary concession of 
Charles the Bald, for fully eight cen- 
turies, the admitted right of permitting 
no bishop to sit in the ‘chair of Peter,” 
without the express sanction of the im- 
perial authority. Nay, more than this, 
cases are easily producible where the 
whole procedure, election, confirmation 
and all, was avowedly a matter of mere 
state authority. An “ Act of Submis- 
sion” meets our author in the chancery 
of the Vatican, which, if all the circum- 
stances be taken together, exceeds in 
utter servility all our courtliest prelates 
ever meditated. What will Mr. Cooper, 
who feels such righteous indignation at 
the notion, that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury—who is only papa alterius 
orbis—should be nominated at the 
beck of the haughty sovereign of 
England,—what will he say to the for- 
mal and unconditional surrender of the 
whole power of papal nomination to 
the Emperor (king, queen, or boy- 
prince,” as Mr. Cooper pleasantly 
twitches us) by Pope Leo VIII. (him- 
self the nominee of Otho.) “Roman- 
orum inconstantia pertesus,” are the 
words of Platina, “‘auctoritatem omnem 
eligendi pontificis a clero populoque Ro- 
mano ad imperatorem transtulit” (Plat. 
in vila Leon. 8.) ‘ Firmiter jurantes 
nunquam se papam electuros aut ordi- 
naturos preter consensum et electionem 
Othonis et filii sui,” are the words of 
Liutprand ; (lib. vi. c. 6.)f an autho- 
rity which, it is notorious, the succes- 
sors of Otho vigorously exercised, in- 
serting at their sovereign pleasure, and 
with equal despotism removing, infal- 
liblesuccessors of St. Peter. “‘ Theroyal 
commissioner,” says Gibbon, presenting 





happened, an ambitious and interested sovereign, anxious to gain a ie of personal 


power, was utterly indifferent to the rights of his successors, an 


willingly mort- 


gaged the family estate of prerogative. It is amusing to find Mr. Cooper speaking 
of this very device, as a ‘transparent and ignoble trick” on the part of those 
Romish prelates who yielded to Henry VIII. in the Act of Submission, in 1534. 


Anglican Church &c., p. 32. 


* St. Leo. Vid. Epist. 12. ad Anastasium Thessalonicensem, cap. 5; where he de- 
nounces the election of bishops without popular consent ; little aware how bitterly 
he was stigmatizing the future ee ot his own future See. 

Ii, 


t See Giannone, Stor. di Nap. V 


vi. 


This Lateran Council was held in 964. 
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on this subject a mere summary of 
authorities universally known—* ex- 
amined on the spot the form and free- 
dom of the proceedings; nor was it 
till after a previous scrutiny into the 
qualifications of the candidates, that 
he accepted an oath of fidelity, and 
confirmed the donations which had 
successively enriched the patrimony of 
St. Peter. In the frequent schisms, 
the rival claims were submitted to the 
sentence of the Emperor; and in a 
synod of bishops, he presumed to judge, 
to condemn, and to punish, the crimes 
of a guilty pontiff. Otho the First 
imposed a treaty on the senate and 
people, who engaged to prefer the can- 
didate most acceptable to his majesty ; 
his successors anticipated or prevented 
their choice; they bestowed the Ro- 
man benefice, like the bishoprics of 
Cologne or Bamberg, on their chan- 
cellors or preceptors.” (Ch. xlix.) In 
point of fact, this complete—this more 
than Elizabethan—surrender to the 
crown, was a decided improvement on 
the state of elections at the time. It 
was a blessing to the world that the 
emperor once more made the pope his 
nominee, his *‘ creature and slave ;” 
the profligacy from which Henry, and 
Edward, and Elizabeth, rescued the 
Church in England, had been far ex- 
ceeded in these awful days of Rome. 
It is painful to have to recur to a 
period so disgraceful, not merely to 
the Roman Church, but to human na- 
ture ; but the taunts of this rash wri- 
ter leave us no alternative. If any 
one doubt the strict historic truth of 
the statement, let them remember that 
we speak of an age when even Baro- 
nius, the sworn defender of every ex- 
cess of papal extravagance, is forced 
to ery that the Lord slumbered in the 
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vessel of the Church, and gives up all 
defence as absolutely hopeless.* “The 
influence of two sister prostitutes, 
Marozia and Theodora, was founded 
on their wealth and beauty, their po- 
litical and amorous intrigues ; the most 
strenuous of their lovers were rewar- 
ded with the Roman mitre, and their 
reign may have suggested to the darker 
ages, the fable of afemale pope. The “ 
bastard son, the grandson, and thégreat 
grandsont of Marozia—a rare gene- 
alogy—were seated in the chair of 
St. Peter; and it was at the age of 
nineteen, that the second of these be- 
came the head of the Latin Church.” 
The infamous reign of this man (John 
XII.) must be left to the obscurity of 
another language. ‘ Lateranense pala- 
tium”—declares the unimpeachable 
testimony of the contemporary pre- 
late, Liutprand—* prostibulum mere- 
tricum. Testis omnium gentium pre- 
terquam Romanorum absentia mulie- 
rum qu sanctorum apostolorum limina 
orandi gratia timent visere, cum non- 
nullas ante dies paucos, hune audierint 
congregatas, viduas, virgines vi oppres- 
sisse.” (Lib. VI. vi.) We do not 
precisely recollect any analogy to this 
in the records of the reformed see of 
Parker and Laud; and though it must 
be remembered that we are not an- 
swerable for the crimes of individuals 
in the successions of our Churches, 
such an evasion is wholly inapplicable 
to the case of a see which claims spe- 
cial miraculous superintendence, and 
which, unless all the laws of divine 
grace are violated, can scarcely pos- 
sess infallibility, absolute or modified, 
as to divine doctrine, whenever the 
heart is polluted by every variety of 
detestable sin. Let us, however, dis- 
miss from our view the fearful crowd 


* **Sedis Apostolice invasores, non apostolicos sed Apostaticos,’ says Baronius, 
ad ann. 908. ‘* One can scarcely believe,” says the same author, ‘‘ what base and 
deformed deeds, what execrable and abominable transactions oppressed the Apos- 
tolic see, which is the hinge on which the whole Catholic Church revolves! . . 
What monsters, horrible to behold, were thus raised to the see which angels re. 
vere! What evils thence arose, &c. &c.” Ad. Ann. 900. Muratori tries 
to say a word in their favour, defending a series of popes from the attacks of 
Baronius; a marvellous configuration in the historical firmament. 

+ These were John XI. (the bastard son of Pope Sergius III. and Marozia ;) 
John XII. the son of Alberic (son of Marozia;) and Benedict VII. Alberic’s 
grandson. Before these, had come John X. who obtained the popedom by the in- 
terest of his mistress, Theodora, the mother of Marozia and of that other Theodora 
whom the historian notices above. ‘On aurait dit que la beauté avait succedé a 
tous les droits de I’ empire.” Consult Sismondi, Republ. Ital. ch. iii. Mr. Cooper 
ought to have remembered all this when he penned his unclean note in page 40. 
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of papal monsters, who mingle in dark 
confusion through much of the ninth, 
and the whole breadth of the tenth 
century. Can we not trace this impe- 
rial prerogative — this Elizabethan 
despotism—long before the days of 
Charlemagne? What does Mr. Coo- 
per say to even St. Gregory the Great 
—with all his lofty notions of his pa- 
triarchate—consenting basely to make 
the one infallible Church “ the crea- 
ture and slave of the state;’’ both 
as ambassador in his predecessor’s 
life,* and in his own papacy?+ Let 
us refresh Mr. Cooper’s memory 
with a little of the slavish Anglican- 
ism of St. Gregory the Great. Mo- 
destly apologizing for his inad equacy 
to the office to which the emperor 
(Maurice) promoted him, the illustri- 
ous pope pleads, “ Ecce serenissimus 
Dominus Imperator fieri simiam leo- 
nem jussit. Et quidem pro jussione 
ejus vocari leo potest, fieri autem leo 
non potest. Unde necesse est ut om- 
nes culpas et negligentias meas non 
mihi sed sue pietati deputet, qui vir- 
tutis MINISTERIUM injfirmo COMMISIT.” 
(Tom, ii. Lib. i. Indiet. ix. Ep. 5.) 
Surely it is to Parker or Jewell we 
are listening, thus shamelessly avowing 
the derivation of their ministerial com- 
mission from the “royal dame,” as Mr. 
Cooper, with really crushing severity, 
styles their imperious mistress. And 
observe how the ancient Pope does not 
blush elsewhere to exult in the most 
barefaced Erastianism ; “ Potentia 
super omnes homines dominorum 
meorum (scil. Imperatorum) pietati 
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celitus data est. Ego indignus famulus 
vester.” (Epist. iii. 65.) How exqui- 


‘sitely this harmonizes with the Unam 


Sanctam of Gregory’s successor! And 
yet these men talk of the variations of 
the Protestant Churches. So much for 
the pope who first connected us with 
Rome. Whatshall we say to thesecond 
pope of the same fated name, humbly 
styling the emperor (Leo Isauricus) 
the BasiAsus xa: Kiadrn cov Xeurriavwy, 
“the head” of the Christian body, 
some seven or eight centuries before 
our temporary assumption of that long 
discontinued title ?{ But that the ne- 
cessity of the imperial sanction in the 
election of a Roman Bishop is to be 
traced yet farther backward, there can 
be no doubt whatever, were we merely 
to refer to the well-known applica- 
tion of Boniface J. to the Emperor 
Honorius, not a hundred years after 
the establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the state. 

We may fairly ask Mr. Cooper with 
what face he can impeach as tyranny 
the assumption by the State in England 
of a prerogative, which he must know 
from the most ordinary authorities to 
have been admitted, sworn, and vowed, 
by his own church in her central ci- 
tadel for centuries together? May we 
not honestly appeal from Gregory VII. 
to Gregory I., even though the former 
of these prelates has been deemed 
worthy of canonization no less than 
the latter, and though some wise folks 
among ourselves have of late been 
pleased to confirm to him the title 2§ 

What was done in the case of the 





* Pelagius II. was elected during the Lombard siege of Rome, when no access 


could be had to the emperor. 


Immediately after the siege had been raised, he sent 


Gregory (then adeacon) to the emperor to apologize, and to receive from the crown 


permission to continue in the papal see. 


Pel. IU. 
+ See Platina, in vit. Greg. M. 


** Nil quia tum a Clero in eligendo Pon- 
tifice actum erat nisi ejus electionem Imperator approbasset.” 


Platina, in vit. 


t The title of “ Earthly Head of the English and Irish Church,” was assumed by 


Henry VIII. in 1534. It was continued in the early part of Queen Mary's reign, 
though afterwards given up at her marriage with Philip of Spain. (1 and 2 P. and 
Mary c. 8. sect. 23.) Queen Elizabeth rejected it a8 liable to misconstruction ; 
and it has never since been adopted by any English monarch. Cardinal Pole himself 
(Respons. ad Quest. 75) Mer fairly explains the real import of the designation; 
as Bramhall has observed ; Just. Vindic. ch. iii. It is remarkable that the French 
Church used to employ this very title to describe the sovereign: See Twysden, 
Hist. Vind. V. 15; and sometimes added the ‘* heart” to the head. bid, 

§ See Mr. Ward's “Ideal of a Christian Church” passim—a book of which we 
know not how to give any other account than that it seems to be written in a literal 
state of monomania. There is in this curious publication, so much, which, with all its 
strange dogmatism, it is impossible not to admire—united with so utter and imme- 
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Roman bishop, is, if possible, still 
more distinctly recognized in all other 
bishoprics of such importance as to 
make the claim of any civil or political 
value. It is too notorious to need de- 
tailed proof, that the Eastern Emperors 
very commonly nominated to the great 
See of Constantinople—to that See 
to which the infallible Gicumenical 
Council of Chalcedon solemnly ad- 
judges, in words which will not come 
out for all the efforts of Bellarmine 
or Mr. Cooper, (icu wesefsue) equal 
dignity” with the sister See of Rome, 
and which Justinian, going further, 
solemnly, and in a cautious, legal en- 
actment, styles “the head of att 
churches.” —(Cod. I. ii. 24.) The 
illustrious Theodosius chose Nectarius 
to succeed Gregory of Nazianzus as 
Pope of Constantinople: Gregory 
himself had been raised to that arch- 
bishopric by the sameemperor. Jus- 
tinian elected Menas and Eutychius. 
In the midst of the ninth century the 
exaltations and depositions of Photius 
rested wholly on the nod of the so- 
vereign. It was the same with An- 
tioch, with Milan, wherever and 
whenever the election of a powerful 
ecclesiastic was likely to be of palpable 
political importance. Nay, to such an 
extent had the Catholic Church in 
early times become “ the creature and 
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slave of the state,” that we find auda- 
cious emperors threatening and effect- 
ing, without any recorded remon- 
strance, what Roman bishops dared 
not even hint—erpelling bishops from 
their sees, as Theodosius did, at the 
instigation of John of Antioch—as 
Marcian, unrebuked by the Council of 
Chalcedon, in whose presence he spoke, 
threatened to do to all who might re- 
fuse the decrees of that synod ;* as 
Justinian’s imperial laws perpetually 
denounce, on the sole authority of the 
crown, against ecclesiastical offenders ; 
as a higher authority than any of them 
had done, when “ Zadok the priest did 
the hing put in the room of Abiathar,” 
whom he deprived of his office.t— 
(1 Kings ii. 35.) Nor can it for a 
moment be upheld on any principles 
of reason, that the supreme power in a 
state, whatever that power be, should 
not—if once the alliance of church 
and state be recognised—possess au- 
thority—in the last resort, and when 
all other means fail, or may be plainly 
expected to fail—to deprive prelates 
for avowed and notorious crime, (in its 
own degree) especially for treason. The 
State is from God as real as the Church. 
Christ, the founder of the Church, is also 
thepatron and protector of the just rights 
of legitimate civil power (Matt. xxii. 
21), and therefore the protector of that 


diate a suspension of the whole reasoning faculty on the one subject of Romish doc- 
trine, that we really have no other solution to give of the writer and his perform- 
ance. Upon certain points of practice—the advantages and disadvantages of the 
confessional—the utility of monastic institutions and spiritual retreats, we can read 
him with a good deal of interest, because his advocacy, though so utterly one- 
sided as to be altogether insufiicient for a complete view of any one of the questions 
of this kind that he discusses, at least professes to be founded on reason and ex- 
perience. His argument against the popular doctrine of justification, though 
certainly very incorrect in details, and needlessly prolix, yet may be allowed to con- 
tain one or two plausible points. But onthe peculiar dogmas of the Romish theology 
he does not even profess the exercise of ordinary reason. It is said that this work 
is likely to make more than one convert to the religion of its author; we are no 
flatterers of the age, but we confess we have better hopes of it. The English 
church may be mysteriously doomed once more to accept the bondage of the papacy ; 
but let us at least fall by some nobler weapon: let not us—nourished on the manly 
food of Hooker, and Barrow, and Stillingfleet, and Butler—taught practical piety 
by Leighton and Taylor, and Herbert and Hall—have the discredit of becoming 
converts at last to the theology which bids us not dare, on pain of profanity, to 
deny the high privilege of worshipping the Virgin—not because Scripture tells us 
to do so, and all antiquity countenances the practice, but because a certain 
poor fellow-sinner, named Alfonso Liguori, and some others, who were very good 
men, and wrote pious tracts, were brought up in the habit of thinking every one a 
heretic who did not, and actually never gave up the practice ! 
* See the Council in Hardouin’s Collection, ii. 487. 

On the subject of Royal Deprivations Mr. Cooper may do well to digest 
De Marca, De Concord, Sac., 1V. 18. We cannot exactly discover what he thinks 
of the royal commissioners of Queen Mary, depriving seven archbishops and bi- 
shops in 1554. 
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without which the preservation of 
lawful civil power is impossible. If 
the prelates of a church were absolutely 
undeposable, except by their own free 
consent, it is manifest that the State 
would be bound to maintain to them 
unbroken ecclesiastical power, and all 
the enormous influence it might neces- 
sarily bring with it, even though they 
were, to the full knowledge of that 
State, engaged in measures for its total 
subversion—a consequence so mon- 
strous as at once to destroy the pre- 
mise that logically infers it. And 
prelates being thus rightfully deposed, 
others must be allowed legitimately 
eligible, to fill (on due consecration) 
their places, unless it be maintained 
that Christ has left a power to a 
wicked prelate, either to make the 
prelacy a curse, or to suspend its 
existence for the whole term of his 
natural life! But, not to rely on ab- 
stract argument, look to the history of 
the Church itself, which, even in its 
proudest days, cannot be found to have 
denied the principle. For our part, 
we little approve of such arbitrary 
interferences as too often disgrace the 
ecclesiastical policy of many of the 
Emperors, both Eastern and Western ; 
but, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to meet the force of the precedent ; 
nor can Mr. Cooper assail the Angli- 
can Church for tolerating the as- 
sumption by the crown of the rights 
of nominating and, in the last resort, 
removing prelates, which are recog- 
nised by English law, without involv- 
ing in his attack the character of the 
Catholic Church in all ages and places. 
For, passing from ancient to modern 
prelacies, and from the Roman to 
other establishments, we still find the 
same principle of State interference 
perpetually recognised. In Italy the 
refusal to admit an imperial nominee 
was one of the common and avowed 
manifestations of rebellion ; as we see 
in a dozen instances in Muratori. In 
France themonarch had undisputed do- 
minion over all bishoprics. “Through 
all the history of Gregory of Tours,” 
says Father Paul (Eccles. Benef. 
c. ix), “from the time of Clovis, the 


first Christian king of France, until 
the year 590, we find no instance of 
any one bishop being made in any other 
manner than by the nomination and 
consent of the king.” The control 
was, even more complete in the days 
of the mayors of the palace under the 
second race; after the time of Louis 
le Debonnaire, the church, taking ad- 
vantage of the singular weakness of 
the degenerate descendants of Char- 
lemagne, obtained more freedom ; but 
it was perfectly dependent for any 
privileges it thus gained upon the cha- 
racter of the reigning monarch. The 
dignified decisiveness of St. Louis, 
the pragmatic of 1439, gained to the 
king what they took from the pope; 
and how utterly the mocking formality 
of the congé d’élire in our poor 
enslaved” church sinks into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the con- 
cordat by which a pope—the pope of 
the Reformation—the sainted Leo X., 
deliberately robbing the chapters of 
their rights of electing bishops and 
abbots, consigned, in exchange for hia 
beloved annates, this whole power to 
the king of France ; the University in 
vain appealing to a council against 
their papal and their regal tyrant, who 
(as the cardinal Lorraine said at Trent) 
“ divided the benefices of the kingdom 
between them, as hunters do their 
prey.” “The pope,” said Mezeray, 
commenting on this contract of more 
than Anglican servitude, “the pope, 
who is a spiritual power, gives up all 
spiritual power for temporal profit ; 
the king, who is a temporal power, be- 
comes master of the spiritual.” In 
Spain the monarchs had at an early 
period obtained the nomination of 
prelates ; a decree of a Toledan coun- 
cil confirms it to them ;* but of course 
in after times they had to battle for 
their right with the usual weapons of 
policy against the all-grasping assump- 
tions of the Roman court. In Russia 
the king is head of the sacred college. 
In Germany the claim of the sovereign, 
admitted for centuries, afterwards rose 
and fell with the fortunes of that long 
campaign of Investitures in which the 
ambition of the court of Rome, fro, 


* Concil. Tolet. XII. cap. 6. It declares that Spanish kings nominate their 
bishops ‘‘ suo nutu.” Covarruvias, their greatest canonist, pronounces it an essen- 
tial privilege of the Spanish monarchy, vi juris patronatis. When the chapters 
were granted the right, they had to ask the king’s license; Mariana, Hist, xxiv. 11 
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the days of * Saint Gregory VII.” (as 
it seems we are henceforth to desig- 
nate him), the beginner of the struggle, 
to its settlement under Pope Calix- 
tus II., is calculated to have caused no 
less than seventy-eight sanguinary 
battles. In Austria, however strongly 
devoted to the papal theology, the 
power of the crown is at present really 
predominant in the great majority of 
ecclesiastical concerns. 

And now, without at all pledging 
ourselves to any extravagant enthusi- 
asm in favour of the claims of civil 
governments in those matters, we may 
fairly ask whether, in this matter of a 
state-appointed prelacy, a Romish ec- 
clesiastic, the occupant of a house of 
glass, such as we have described, has 
any business to fling his poor pebble at 
the Church of England ?—whether, ac- 
knowledging, as he cannot help ac- 
knowledging, that in every Christian 
country in Europe the very same 
right has been exercised at which he 
presumes to direct his sarcasm in the 
case of the noblest country of them 
all, and yet maintaining that its exer- 
cise must contribute to make the 
church of Christ “ the creature of the 
state,’ his reasonings are not either 
worthless or infidel?—whether this 
does not become eminently forcible, 
when among these countries and 
churches is included the one church, 
on the absolute integrity of whose ec- 
clesiastical position the “summa rei 
Christiane,” as Bellarmine says, rests ; 
which church was voluntarily and 
avowedly subject to the same restric- 
tions for centuries, and which itself 
professes, that whatever maxim it has 
once laid down and practised, is there- 
by wrought into its essence, and be- 
comes immutably its attribute; whe- 
ther, in positively asserting (page 66) 
that “ the episcopal authority,” in such 
eases of purely royal interference, 
* comes from but one source, the chance 
possessor of the throne,” this unhappy 
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writer has not perilously qualified 
himself for the dungeons of the Ro- 
man Inquisition ?—or whether, if it be 
right and suitable to babble inanities 
so very simple in the awful synod of 
the Catholic Academy, it be common 
justice to a suffering, a long-enduring 
public, to allow the discussion to as- 
sume the shape of a slim octavo, and 
seduce unsuspecting individuals like 
ourselves into the grievous loss on the 
same of four shillings and six pence, 
sterling coin of the realm ? 

In the foregoing observations on the 
nomination and removal of bishops by 
the supreme civil authority, we have 
principally insisted on foreign prece- 
dents, because these may seem the 
most wholly conclusive in argument 
with a Romish objector. But the 
very same fact is eminently true with 
regard to England itself in the period 
preceding the Reformation. Henry 
VIII. said extravagant things, and 
did many wicked ones, but he was not 
wholly incapable of stating aplain fact ; 
and assuredly he never spake truer 
word than when he declared that in 
this and similar respects he was but 
resuming the ancient and notorious 
prerogative of his crown. Of the 
times before the Norman conquest, 
we are told by a competent authority 
that ‘‘ omnes dignitates, tam episcopo- 
rum quam abbatum regis curia pro 
sua complacentiai conferebat.”—(In- 
gulphus, fol. 509.)* King Edel- 
walk,” says Bramhall, “made Wilfrid 
Bishop of the South Saxons, now Chi- 
chester. King Alfred made Asserus 
Bishop of Sherborne,and Onewulphus, 
Bishop of Winchester. Edward the 
Confessor made Robert archbishop, 
whom before, from a monk, he had 
made Bishop of London. Thus the 
Saxon kings, in all ages, bestowed 
bishoprics without any contradiction. 
The Norman kings followed their ex- 
ample. No sooner was Stigand dead, 
but William the Conqueror elected 











* «« There is some reason,” says Hume, “ to think that the bishops were some- 
times chosen by the Witenagenote and confirmed by the king.—(Eddius, cap. ii.) 
The abbots in the monasteries of royal foundation were anciently raised by the 
king, though Edgar gave the monks the election, and only ieeitted to himself the 


ratification. 


This destination was afterwards frequently violated ; and the abbots, 


as well as bishops, were afterwardsall appointed by the kings, as we learn from In. 


ulf, a writer contemporary to the Conquest.”—App. i., note 5. 


ngulf, we have ourselves cited above. 


The passage from 


Coke places the king’s right upon the foot- 


ing of foundation, and consequent patronage; inasmuch as that all the bishoprics 


of England were of the king's foundation originally.—1 Inst, 134, 344. 
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Lanfranc, Abbot of St. Stephen’s, in 
Caen, to be archbishop. William 
Rufus, upon his death-bed, elected 
Anselm to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; and until the days of Henry I. 
the popes never pretended any right, 
nor laid any claim, to the patronage of 
the English churches.” —( Just Vindi- 
cation,” &e. chap. iv.) Henry I. was 
overborne to yield the point of inves- 
titure by this very Anselm who had 
been royally created, and John con- 
firmed it. But in 25 Edward III. we 
have the stern statute of Provisors 
annulling this change in every case in 
which it should be turned to the ad- 
vantage of Rome ;—“ Our sovereign 
lord the King shall have and enjoy for 
the time the collations to the archbi- 
shoprics and other dignities elective, 
&c., such as his progenitors had, &c., 
sith the first elections were grauted by 
the King's progenitors upon a certain 
form and condition, as, namely, to de- 
mand licence of the King, &c., which 
condition not being kept, the thing 
ought by reason to return to its first 
nature ;” while in the previous part 
of the statute the great principle is 
laid down, that, on occasion of the 
mischiefs produced by the tyrannical 
interference of the Roman bishop, 
“the king ought, and is bound by his 
oath, with the accord of his people in 
parliament, to make remedy and law 
for the removing of such mischiefs.” 
Before this we have the statute of 
Carlisle (35 Edward L.) declaring 
that the pope had usurped the king’s 
clear right of patronage over all 
bishoprics of the kingdom. Listen 
again to the statute of premunire, 
(16 Richard III.,) passed in the very 
depth of the Romish winter-season 
of the Anglican church—* ‘The Crown 
of England hath been so free at all 
times, that it hath been in no earthly 
subjection, but immediately subjected 
to God in all things touching its rega- 
lity, and to no other, and ought not to 
be submitted to the pope.” This was 
passed by the vote of men who, we 
need not say, were in doctrine devoted 
Romanists ; but who could not fail to 
récognise, that by the ancient and 
established custom of the realm, the 
Anglican Church owed no account, in 
all the material parts of its constitu- 
tion, to any earthly superior beyond 
the limits of the Anglican soil. And 
in this respect it is with unquestionable 
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truth that the first of its Canons pro- 
fesses to admit and uphold “all and 
singular laws and statutes made for 
restoring to the crown of this kingdom 
the ancient jurisdiction over the state 
ecclesiastical, and abolishing of all fo- 
reign power repugnant to the same.” 
In these words, clearly stating why, 
and how far, these statutes are formally 
recognised by the Church; namely, be- 
cause, and so fur as, they assert the 
ancient prerogatives of English royalty ; 
the “regal supremacy,” as it is in the 
second canon, ‘‘ restored to the crown ;” 
and that regal supremacy being still 
solemnly restricted within its rightful 
limits by the memorable clause of the 
declaration of the clergy, who admit- 
ted it under Henry VIIL.,—“Quantum 
per Christi legem licet ;” or, as it is 
canonically defined in the Thirty- 
seventh Article, to “rule all states and 
degrees committed to their charge 8x 
Gop, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
temporal, and restrain with the civil 
sword the stubborn and evil doers.” 
We have been led into longer con- 
sideration of this matter than we had 
intended; but it will not have been 
useless if it have impressed upon the 
reader, that whatever party among us 
may object to the principle of the regal 
nomination of the clergy, such objec- 
tions can come with a poor grace from 
a Romish theologian; and that the 
pretence that the bishops nominated 
by Queen Elizabeth, in the room of 
heretical, and uneanonical, and trea- 
sonable prelates, or since then nomi- 
nated by our princes, must be consi- 
dered, on account of that nomination, 
to have derived their spiritual com- 
mission from her, or from them, is one 
which hazards the genuineness of pre- 
lacy over the world, and utterly de- 
stroys the validity of that of Rome 
during centuries of its succession. As 
to the licences issued by our monarchs 
to their bishops, a favourite subject of 
misrepresentation, they were no spi- 
ritual commissions ; they were simply 
permissions given by the civil power 
to the officers of the church to ezer- 
cise their previous or future inherent 
and indestructible authority with its 
consent and countenance; and if it 
could give that consent at all, of course 
it could limit it atits pleasure. The 
prelate in such a case was not simply a 
bishop durante beneplacito, but a bishop 
exercising his episcopal power with the 
2¥u 
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approbation and encouragement of the 
state, durante beneplacito. It is easy 
to confound these distinctions for the 
perplexing of ignorant or prejudiced 
readers, and to take advantage of ex- 
pressions employed in an age when our 
sovereigns were absolute monarchs, 
and habituated to an imperious and 
dictatorial style in all their relations 
with every class of their subjects ; but 
the distinctions themselves between in- 
terior spiritual power, and the civil 
warrant for its erterior exercise,—or 
again, between the sovereign’s rightful 
authority equally over all classes, to 
see that they do their respective duties, 
and the assumption (never made in 
any one of our Statutes or Royal Injunc- 
tions) of the office of spiritually send- 
ing the clergy on their divine missions ; 
these distinctions are real in the nature 
of things, necessary in every theory ofa 
connexion of Church andState, and fully 
recognised in the constitution and 
history of the Church of England. In 
point of fact Bonner (of course that 
meek defender of the ** Catholic” faith 
is a hero and a favourite of Mr. Cooper) 
was, we believe, the only prelate who 
took out a royal commission of this kind 
during the reign of Henry VIII. Andthe 
commission itself simply licensed him 
to execute various “matters of jurisdic- 
tion besides and beyond those things 
which are discerned from the holy 
Scriptures to be committed to him by 
God.” The importance of the dis- 
tinction appears from a remarkable 
passage in the “ Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man,” issued by Bishops and King 
two years before, stating that it is 
lawful for princes to “revoke all power 
which was given and assigned unto 
priests and bishops by the licence of 
princes, and not by the authority of 
God and his Gospel.” 

As to minuter discussions of this 
part of the subject, we have here no 
space for them. We leave Mr. Cooper 
on all that concerns those terrible 
English ordinations which Bossuet him- 
self confessed unimpeachable, to the 
tortures of Courayer and Palmer ; only 
expressing a gentle regret that he has 
not favoured us with a distinct lecture 
(illustrated with an original vignette 
from Landseer,) on the “ Nag’s Head,” 
an * old established” house of call for 
theologians, as well as travellers; a 
pleasing relic of mythical history, to 
which the eloquence of the Irish divine 
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would have lent appropriate ornament, 
even apart from those interesting asso- 
ciations which the tale of Midas inevi- 
tably connects with the “ Nag’s Head” 
and its defenders. 

We must now say a word or two on 
the “slavery” of the Church in the 
matter of Synods and Convocations ; at 
which she consents to meet and to make 
new canons in subordination to the 
will of the sovereign. Our readers 
will please to remember that our theo- 
logian of the “ Conception” undertakes 
to demonstrate, that the regal autho- 
rity in this respect has made the church 
a state creation. It may be Angli- 
can, Reformed, or whatever else you 
may choose to call it,” cries our foam- 
ing divine ; “but it is of all self-evident 
things the most evident, that 1T 1s NoT 
THE Cuurcu or Curist;” this latter 
awful decision being invested in all the 
glory and terror of capitals in the ori- 
ginal. The immediate ground of this 
terrific announcement, which we com- 
municate with sad anticipation of the 
sleepless nights which it will give 
our unfortunate readers, is the 
fact, that the Church allows, as long 
as she pleases to continue her estub- 
lishment, the parliament (of which her 
prelates are an integral part, and with 
which her sworn protector must coin- 
cide, to give any force to its enact- 
ments,) to have any control over her 
management. 

We have already said, that we should 
ourselves prefer a more frequent 
meeting of a reformed Convocation ; 
we believe that there actually exists no 
fair legal hindrance to the meeting of 
provincial synods in England; we are 
certain that the prelates of Ireland 
may enjoy the privilege, if they please 
to assume it. But granting true the 
most abusive representation ever ad- 
vanced from the theological chair of 
Billingsgate, or the pen of Mr. Cooper, 
we again reply that he cannot for one 
hour unckurch us for this voluntary 
and conditional surrender to the sove- 
reign, without overwhelming the inte- 
rests of his own faith in our ruin. 

Let us first state how the case really 
stands, in this and in all other volun- 
tary concessions made by the Catholic 
Churches established in England and 
Ireland. The object of the Church is 
to do the work of God in the world, by 
the best means, and to the greatest de- 
gree, that circumstances will admit. 
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With this view she makes her bargain 
with the civil power. She knows that 
her ddject is necessary and invariable— 
the greatest attainable amount of spi- 
ritual good: she knows that the means 
whereby it may be attained are not so; 
that synods and purely ecclesiastical 
supreme courts are not essential, but 
incidental to her being,—the church 
often existing (and in her own case 
long and efficiently existing) without 
either. The bargain—no irrevocable 
one—is struck. The State ensures 
the Church protection, and enlarged 
powers for the performance of her 
great primary work of faithfully deli- 
vering and ministering the gospel to 
every soul in the realm that will receive 
it. In return, she consents to surren- 
der a certain portion of her natural 
freedom, the constant and independent 
exercise of which the State, rightly or 
wrongly, has deemed it difficult to 
harmonize with the unity and just su- 
premacy of the temporal power: it is 
nd necessary portion, as all experience 
attests, but undoubtedly a real and 
considerable privilege. She trusts to 
the kindly sympathy of the State, which 
is engaged with her in the great gene- 
ral work of improving the moral con- 
dition of the people ; to her own direct 
power, by her prelates in the House of 
Peers and Privy Council, and by the 
sworn obligations of her greatest mem- 
ber, the Sovereign: to the indirect in- 
fluence of her high character and per- 
vading presence, and of the possession 
by her laity of the great mass of the 
property and power of the land. The 
bargain may be advantageous, or it 
may be disadvantageous: we have al- 
ready expressed our own belief that 
better terms are easily conceivable ; 
but it unquestionably forfeits no jot or 
tittle of her essential being, and it un- 
questionably ensures great real benefits. 
While it is ever to be carefully remem- 
bered, that the surrender is not irre- 
vecable, the contract is dissoluble at 
the pleasure of the parties: the church 
suspends her native power of convok- 
ing her great synod conditionally— 
that is, as long as she is honestly con- 
vinced that on the whole the interests 
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of religion gain more than they suffer 
by the alliance she has accepted. The 
instant she is satisfied of the contrary, 
she is bound to dissolve the connexion ; 
she comes forth in the unbroken fulness 
of her attributes; and that distinct cor- 
porate existence becomes prominently 
and visibly manifest, which, neverthe- 
less, is not less real and genuine now 
than it would be then, or than it is in 
the unestablished episcopacy of Ame- 
rica or of Scotland. 

But, as before, we meet the Roman- 
ist on his own ground. The Catholic 
Church, in her model ages, to which 
Romanists at least profess to appeal, 
invariably admitted the right of the 
Christian sovereign to call and to dis- 
solve, and to prevent, her synods; has 
ever admitted, as our Article fairly 
expresses her sense, that it is at their 
‘commandment and will” that they 
ought to be “gathered together.” The 
truly @cumenical councils were ail 
summoned by the sole, and exclusive, 
and supreme authority of princes. The 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates, states 
this as the very reason why he speaks 
so much of emperors in his narrative, 
(Preface) ; that * the greatest synods 
have been, and are made, by their de- 
cree.” Eusebius does not hesitate (in 
Vit. Const.) to call the emperor “ the 
common bishop, appointed by God,” in 
this respect." The question of! Je- 
rome, in defence of the calumniated 
Hilary, is well known, and it is degi- 
sive—* Quis imperator hanc synodum 
jusserit congregari?” which obviously 
imports that imperial convocation was 
the customary proof and warrant of a 
church synod. Theodosius assembled 
the general council of Constaati- 
nople against the desire of Pope 
Damasus, as Baronius with pathetie la- 
mentation admits; Justinian (as the 
same authority will inform’ his dis- 
ciples) summoned the fifth general 
council under a similar ineffective pa- 
pal protest. In the extant documents 
of all these councils, the whole autho- 
rity of convoking and dismissing is as- 
cribed repeatedly to the Emperor—a 
fact on which, indeed, to any one mo- 
derately versed in the history of the 





* Eusebius tells us that Constantine called himself sairzowre¢ viv sxeos, in the 
assembly of his bishops—a phrase adopted not long since in the sovereign’s rela- 


tions to the French Church. 


The entire account in Eusebius (De Vit, Const, iy. 


24) is very interesting, and exceedingly Elizabethan. 
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times, it would be quite superfluous to 
insist. The claims of rival popes were 
adjudicated by the Emperor in council ; 
thus, Honorius held his meeting at 
Ravenna, and settled between Boniface 
and Eulalius. Theodoric, the Arian, 
terminated the schism between Symma- 
chus and Laurentius; and the suc- 
cessful competitor gladly recognised 
the judicial authority of the royal 
heretic. 

An expression or two will give the 
reader at once the tone of the age. 
He will shudder to hear the antici- 
pated roar of our tyrant Henry and 
tyrant Elizabeth—*“ If any one pre- 
sume to violate my command by refus- 
ing to come,” cries Constantine him- 
self, the establisher of the faith. “I 
will punish severely any bishop who 
hesitates to attend,” is the royal in- 
junction of Theodosius, its imperial 
restorer. ‘Our clemency wills that 
a synod meet,” calmly, but decisively, 
proclaims Marcian, summoning the 
fourth general council, at which, by his 
complimentary permission, the legates 
of the great western church were in- 
vited to occupy the seat of honour for 
the first time for four centuries and a 
half after the birth of Christ. “If it 
please your piety to hold a judicial 
synod,’ prays the infallible Arian 
Pope, Liberius, to the emperor Con- 
stantius, and afterwards tells, of him- 
self and his brother bishops, that “ we 
implored the emperor to be so good 
as to let a synod be held.”—(Baron. 
Ann. 353). Pope Innocent I. be- 
sought the eastern emperor to allow a 
synod in the matter of St. Chrysostom, 
but met with a miserable repulse in the 
memorable words that his messengers 
were “making disturbance in a go- 
vernment beyond their bounds,” (So- 
zom. viii. 28), a singularly meek ac- 
knowledgment of the universal autho- 
rity of the Roman bishop. Nay, Pope 
Leo. I. (the first emphatic and suc- 
cessful assertor of a mysterious ground 
of prerogative in the see of Peter) ad- 
mits that he humbly petitioned the 
eastern emperor to hold an Italian 
synod, which the said eastern emperor 
flatly refused. So wretchedly Anglican, 
so lost in grovelling servility, was the 
whole Catholic Church, including its 
strongest western bishop, for the long 
succession of the earlier ages of its 
establishment. 

The same argument is abundantly 
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applicable to the church history of 
England. Mr. Cooper, in the volume 
before us, appears to confuse the ques- 
tion of convocation and of provincial 
synods, which are, in truth, wholly dis- 
tinct. (Lect. iii.) Withregard to the 
great assembly styled the Convocation, 
(which was ever a political as well as 
ecclesiastical body in its spirit and con- 
stitution), the instrument of submission 
in 1532, on which Mr. Cooper so la- 
boriously enlarges, expressly declares 
that the convocations “are, always 
have been, and ought to be, assembled 
by the king’s writ ;” a point upon 
which the asserters could not be mis- 
taken, and which no degree of abject 
servility could have forced these Ro- 
mish prelates to have affirmed were it 
a notorious falsehood. But the form 
of the ancient writ, addressed to the 
archbishops, itself sufficiently provesit : 
“© We command and require you to 
cause to be convocated all and singular 
bishops of your province,” &c., (Gib- 
son, page 1526) ; as well as the writ 
for its dissolution—“ We command 
you that you dissolve, &c., this very 
day, in one manner, without any delay,”’ 
&c. (Gibson, page 1539.) In ather 
councils of any importance, it would 
appear that our kings personally or 
virtually presided ; in many of their 
laws it is specially expressed. The 
constant interference of the crown in 
the entire machinery of religion is a 
plain and perpetual characteristic o. 
our earlier history. In Saxon legisla- 
tion this is quite indisputable. But 
take a specimen of the state of things 
even under the Conqueror—* He re- 
quired,” says Hume, abridging the ac- 
count of Eadmer, “ that all the eccle- 
siastical canons, voted in any synod, 
should first be laid before him, and be 
ratified by his authority. None of his 
ministers or barons, whatever offences 
they were guilty of, could be subjected 
to spiritual censures till he himself 
had given his consent to their excom- 
munication.” Cardinal Pole himself, 
bowing to this Anglican spirit, took 
out his humble licence from Queen 
Mary, to hold a synod (1555). 

It was the same in other branches 
of the church, as long as monarchs had 
sufficient vigour to enforce their rights. 
The spirit of Charlemagne’s views is 
abundantly manifest. His capitulars 
are thoroughly imperial. In the case 
of the Council of Frankfort, he pro- 
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claims—“Decernimus et Deo donante 
decrevimus quid esset de hac inquisi- 
tione tenendum:” in language not 
much above his namesake eight hun- 
dred years later, whose “Interim” of 
1548 involves almost every characte- 
ristic of the regal supremacy asserted 
by our kings in the progress of our 
Reformation. But, above all, it is 
wonderful that Mr. Cooper, and other 
assailants of the same stamp, can be so 
transported by their enthusiasm as 
wholly to forget the parallel case of 
the Gallican Church, fully and decie 
sively recognised by pope after pope, 
and either without a murmur or with 
neglected murmurs, submitted to by 
the bishops of France. Thomassin 
has shown that their convocations were 
perpetually, like our own, dependent 
on the permission of the monarch; that 
the bishops prayed of their kings to be 
allowed to hold even provincial synods, 
and could not obtain the object of their 
prayers; that the parliaments (and 
what parliaments!) seized and pos- 
sessed the whole substance of the sy- 
nodical power, alike decreeing doctrine 
and inflicting penalties on gainsayers. 
Hear the unobjectionable testimony of 
Fénélon—“ The king in practice is 
more the head of the French church 
than the pope. ‘ Liberties’ with re- 
gard to the pope—real slavery with 
regard to the king. The authority of 
the king devolved to lay judges—those 
laymen ruled the bishops.” (Bausset’s 
Life of Fénélon.) When Mr. Cooper 
next attacks the * slavery” of the An- 
glican Church, and presumes to ques- 
tion her catholic attributes, let him re- 
flect upon what Fleury has said of 
what, after all, was probably the no- 
blest portion of the Roman fold, and 
what, we strongly suspect, gained that 
character in no small degree, by those 
very restrictions :— A bad French- 
man might make a treatise on the sla- 
veries of the Gallican Church, as they 
have done on its liberties, and he 
would not be in want of proofs.” Does 
he imagine we do not all know that 
the king and the parliaments of France, 
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through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, habitually issued ordinances 
on their own sole authority, determined 
doctrinal questions, and punished with 
exile, fine, and imprisonment the clergy 
of France? Does he suppose we are 
not aware of the schism of 1791, or 
of the slavish and subservient arrange- 
ments under Napoleon? Does he con- 
ceive that we know nothing of the 
“slavery” of the church in Austria? 
of the reforms of Joseph II. far ex- 
ceeding in some respects the — 
of our Reformation ; and that all this 
has been submitted to by Romish pre- 
lates and clergy abroad, as the Re- 
formation changes with us were, in 
almost all the most prominent instances, 
the work of Romish prelates, pole- 
mics, and heretic-burners among our- 
selves. Or is he aware, when he 
speaks of undue regal authority, of the 
spiritual power allowed by direct papal 
sanction, “to the monarchy of Sicily ?” 
a curious and interesting topic, to 
which we should be glad to refer more 
largely, if our space and time allowed. 

We have already fully enough shown, 
that the right of monarchy, in this mat- 
ter of convoking Church Synods, has 
been admitted of old, admitted gene- 
rally. It cannot, then, be fatal to our 
church, unless the whole Church of 
Christ is to perish with it. Details of its 
exercise will vary with the difference of 
circumstances and ages, the accidental 
character of the monarch, or of his 
clergy ; but the thing itself is blame- 
less—perhaps, is necessary. A Con- 
vocation cannot be more needed by 
the English church, than General 
Councils were needed by the universal 
ancient church ; yet the ancient church, 
for its general councils, suspended 
itself cordially and submissively on the 
sovereign will of princes. Let us hear 
no more of the “slavery” of the silent 
Convocation. 

As to Provincial Synods of bishops, 
they did not require the royal writ, 
though often so summoned ; they may 
not require it still; and we are quite 
certain of their legality in Jreland.* 





* See a very interesting notice of this subject in Mr. Palmer’s Treatise on the 


Church, Part v., ch. vi., App. 2. 


He very fairly argues, (as to English provincial 


synods,) that the Act 25, Hen. VIII. clearly relates to ‘‘ Convocations” only ; 
as the parliament or clergy could scarcely have meant that ordinary synods had never 
been assembled by archbishops without a writ; the contrary being quite notorious. 
Archbishop Magee held a provincial synod, which he considered possessed the power 


of making canons. 
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And though the law, (we are not sorry 
to think,) may confirm them with no 
bond of temporal penalty, we cannot 
doubt, that their godly admonitions, 
and canonical regulations, would re- 
ceive the conscientious submission they 
deserve ; and we heartily wish that 
they became more customary among 
us. The Church in Ireland never 
more deeply needed the strength of a 
wise and matured unity of action; 
and we are sincerely convinced, that 
decisions made by its prelates, with 
the understood advice of their leading 
presbyters—a process which need re- 
quire no. pomp or publicity—would be 
most consoling to numbers of humble be- 
lievers, who desire, in seasons of doubt 
and difficulty, to be found in the safe and 
simple path of obedience. But, what- 
ever be thought of this, it is certain that 
the constant exercise of the indepen- 
dent power of episcopal assembly is in 
no wise absolutely essential to achurch; 
nor can it be proved that this indepen- 
dent power may not, for a sufficient 
counterpoise of advantage, (where 
other securities are possessed,) be, 
during the good pleasure of both the 
contracting parties, surrendered. And 
this is all we are concerned to assert 
against a Romish objector. 

We have already consumed more 
space upon these cavils than they could 
fairly claim, were not the subject at 
present acquiring a peculiar impor- 
tance. As to Mr. Cooper’s special 
additions to the pile of papal ammuni- 
tion, they do not appear to be very 
material. He censures Dr. Lingard 
for not saying more of the Act of Sub- 
mission, in an article fn the Dublin 
Review, in which that prodigiously 
unfair writer had denied the self- 
reformation of the Church of England ; 
and to compensate for the defect, he 
devotes much toil to the work of de- 
faming the prelates of his own faith 
who consented to that memorable 
enactment. A few words are enough 
in reply to all this idle abuse. The 
clergy were threatened with the pe- 
nalty of pramunire, for submitting to 
Wolsey’s legatine authority ; the act 
was sudden and despotic enough, and 
we bless the gracious Providence, 
whieh, extorting good from evil, made 
the arbitrary temper of Henry the 
means of supplying the impulsive 
energy and decision the times needed. 
The clergy had, for some time been 
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deeply engaged upon the great ques- 
tion of papal claims; and, as Collier 
says, “many of the bishops, who had 
consulted the records, and examined 
the practice of the earliest ages, were 
not disinclined to the change.” Still, 
events, in the hands of God, were 
advancing rapidly; and we need not 
wonder that at first there was, (chiefly 
about the word “ head,” as applied to a 
human sovereign,) much demur and 
uncertainty among the clergy, before 
they could decide on so momentous a 
change. But no man can affirm that 
their motives were insincere, when 
they finally agreed to that change. 
We only know what they did; their 
public acts are all with which we are 
concerned ; to deny the validity of 
such acts on the ground of possible 
intimidation, or possible corruption, 
would be to involve all public proceed- 
ings in endless confusion. Henry was 
imperious; so have been Theodosius, 
and Charlemagne, and Justinian, before 
him: so have been the Romish Louises 
of France; the Romish Josephs, of 
Austria ; the Romish Leopolds, of 
Tuscany—who, without—or with 
scarcely—a remonstrance, made their 
prelates “buckle to,” (to employ the 
expression ‘6f old Strype, which so 
delights our author,) more rapidly and 
resolutely than Henry himself. But, 
the supposed intimidation is quite over- 
stated. Mere suspicions and surmises 
will not invalidate a solemn judgment. 
There was, certainly, no extreme or 
forcible compulsion. Fisher agreed to 
the petition of 1531; the spiritual lords 
were a majority in the upper house 
when they agreed to the act of 1534. 
Gardiner, Bonner, and others, their 
leading men—saints in the historical 
canonization of the Lingards and the 
Dodds—had alreaily written earnestly 
against the papal supremacy, though 
they afterwards burned its rejectors. 
Mr. Cooper may call them slaves ; 
sensible men may allow that their mo- 
tives were probably mixed—as human 
motives usually are ; but, even if their 
decisions were as interested as those of 
the Ephesine latrocinium,or the Council 
of Trent, the actual decision itself is 
unquestionable. ‘The whole Church 
of England, by the clear voice of its 
prelates and representatives, in due 
convocation assembled, rejected the 
papal supremacy, as it had a thorough 
right to do; the Church of England, 
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by no similar act, ever restored it. It 
was restored by Queen Mary, by an 
act of parliament,* not by « Church 
Synod ; and the butcher prelates of 
her reign were, with strict ecclesias- 
tical propriety, removed by Queen 
Elizabeth, for refusing to acknowledge 
the legitimate and unreversed judg- 
ment of the church. As to Henry’s 
lay commission,—if the monarch, him- 
self a layman, has a right, (as he most 
assuredly has,) to interfere personally 
in gross disorders of the church—he 
has a right to appoint his own com- 
mission to do it for him; the Church 
always, of course, retaining the equal 
and indestructible right to refuse, in 
the last resort, the mandates he issues, 
or the regulations he enjoins, if they 
be found to invade its privileges, or 
impair its powers of doing the work 
of God on earth. 

. We can never judge fairly of the 
difficulties of the position of the pre- 
lates of these times, or of the correct- 
ness of the principles on which they 
acted, unless we remember how abso- 
lute a monarchy the constitution of 
England then formed. We may almost 
always, in the theory of the times, sub- 
stitute the whole people for the king ; 
and consider the latter as rightfully 
exerting nearly every right the former 
could be supposed to possess. Now, 
if a national church be not infallible, 
it is capable of error; and if it actu- 
ally fall into error, assuredly, its or- 
‘thodox laity possess, when all other 
means fail, an indefeasible right to re- 
claim it. A Romanist will deny this ; 
but only because he professes to be- 
lieve in a perpetual living oracle, and 
supreme jurisdiction, which, unhappily, 
we know to be a comparatively modern 
figment. Every single material step 
of our Reformation was taken by the 
Church herself, according to her ancient 
and recognized constitution; no Ro- 
mish writer has ever yet been able to 
demonstrate the contrary in a single 
instance; but we may fairly admit 
that, in the hands of Providence, the 
energy of our monarchs—themselves, 
in the views of the time, representing 
the mass of lay orthodoxy—strength- 


* Mary’s reign is notorious for parliamentary church settlements. 
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ened and sustained our prelates; and 
for our part, we cannot discover, for 
what we are to apologize, when we 
make, as we do, the cordial admission. 

Whatever opinion be passed upon 
particular instances of the exercise of 
royal prerogative, Mr. Cooper wholl 
fails to identify the church with suc 
transactions ; and when he assails Dr. 
Cardwell for observing that the gene- 
ral sense of the church has left the 
canons of 1640+ in abeyance—a sub- 
ject into which we do not enter—he 
ought to remember that, acceptance by 
the body of the church, is, by multi- 
tudes of his own theologians, made 
indispensable to the validity of autho- 
ritative decrees. In reply to all efforts 
to entangle the church, as a body, in 
the solemn approval of the casual mea- 
sures of kings, or obsequious conces- 
sions of prelates, her own documents, 
in which she defines her own doctrine, 
are plain and accessible. Elizabeth, 
indeed, expressly declares she claims 
only the ancient prerogative of her 
crown—(“ Admonition” in the Injune- 
tions of 1559, which Hallam truly calls 
‘a contemporaneous exposition” of the 
act of supremacy, and which is referred 
to in our 37th Article.) In her pro- 
clamation of 1569, she says that, 
“she claims no other ecclesiastical 
authority than had been due to her 
predecessors—that she pretended no 
right to define articles of faith, to 
change. ancient ceremonies, formerly 
adopted by the Catholic and Apostolic 
church, or to minister the word, or 
the sacraments of God—but that she 
conceived it her duty, to take care that 
all estates under her rule should live 
in the faith and obedience of the Chris- 
tian religion.” In the Coronation Oath, 
the sovereign binds himself, that he 
will—not alter, overbear, or impair, 
but—“ protect the Holy Church of 
God,” and receives a ring, “in defence 
of the Catholic faith ;” solemnly swear- 
ing that he will * maintain the Pro- 
testant reformed religion,” and “ pre- 
serve the bishops and clergy in their 
privileges.” Surely, these are impor- 
tant guarantees. 

Our angry priest lavishes his choicest 


E.g. celibacy 


and half-communion were restored by statute, in the face of synodical enactments. 
+ Laud was actually impeached for lowering the royal prerogative by those 
canons.—See Neal’s Hist. Charles I., ch. 5, 9. 
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abuse upon the ecclesiastical courts, 
This case, too, lies in a nutshell. The 
church wholly subsisting by voluntary 
submission can really compel only in 
foro conscientie ; where, for example, 
our church canons have, (and where 
else could they profitably have? or, 
where more nobly?) their real and 
genuine force. However, church cen- 
sures, or other judgments, plainly may 
involve temporal enjoyments or suffer- 
ings; and, so far as they do, they 
must come within the scope of state 
observation; the State being formally 
constituted, (and “ ordained of God,”’) 
to regulate, and protect, and distri- 
bute, temporal good and evil. More 
especially is this the case where the 
church deals with unwilling members, 
and professes in any way, directly, or 
even indirectly, to produce any mea- 
sure of pain to such; or when the 
church, in a country, accepts the super- 
vision of matters of temporal judica- 
ture, (such as the adjudication of mar- 
riages and wills.) In this case, as 
there can be but one supreme authority 
in the land, and as the civil govern- 
ment, (pace Llildebrandi.) plainly is 
that authority, it must, from the very 
nature of the case, reserve to itself a 
perpetual, supereminent, controlling 
power over all such church decisions 
as relate to person and property, so far 
as these decisions profess to compel ; 
temporal considerations, and personal 
coercion, in whatever field, are its 
direct subject ; if it surrendered the 
right to interfere in any department of 
the sphere of temporal good and evil, 
it would, so far, surrender its being as 
a State ; and this originates the plain 
necessity that judges, or others, who 
represent and interpret the law of the 
land, should possess the reserved power 
of re-considering, and, guoad their 
temporal effects controlling, in the last 
resort, the decisions of the church 
authorities. And without affirming 
anything so very preposterous, as that 
our church courts, or courts of appeal, 
are, or ever were, perfect; without 
denying that they are capable of many 
obvious improvements ; we may fairly 
say, that there are no leading prin- 
ciples, or precedents in their practice, 
which are not theoretically intelligible 
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and admissible on these grounds; or 
which can, in their idea and principle, 
be attacked, without attacking the 
connexion itself of the Church and the 
State, which, we presume, a Romish 
clergyman will not venture to denounce 
in the face of all Romish Europe. 

Mr. Cooper is, of course, eloquent 
on the court of High Commission, and 
the stern measures of a denounced, 
excommunicated, outlawed Queen 
against the sacerdotal traitors who 
sowed sedition through her kingdom. 
The Jast that English history has to 
record of this famous court, so bitterly 
stigmatised by Mr. Cooper, is the 
abortive attempt of our last Romish 
king to reviveit. Heis unwilling to 
admit Dr. Lingard’s confession, that 
its first thorough patroness, Queen 
Mary, made it quite as bad as the In- 
quisition. Perhaps he is right. Queen 
Mary’s three hundred martyrs do play 
but a poor part side by side with that 
blessed institution, whose chief founder 
is a canonised saint (the object of Mr. 
Cooper's all but adoring supplications), 
and which in Spain alone is calculated 
by its last and most authentic histo- 
rian* to have burned, gibbetted, tor- 
tured, or buried alive in its dungeons, 
the trifling amount of thirty-one thou- 
sand, nine hundred and twelve indivi- 
duals for the sole crime of religious 
doubt. We are in no wise bound to 
the High Commission Court—a tempo- 
rary tribunal; suited to arbitrary 
times and happily annulled for ever ; 
but will Mr. Cooper show us by what 
intelligible reasoning he can show him- 
self not bound to recognise the excel- 
lence of an institution founded by 
saints to whom he prays as beatified 
for having founded it—confirmed by 
popes—applauded by councils—ad- 
mitted through the whole Romish 
church without one dissenting voice ? 
To what ishe bound if he be not 
bound to maintain the legitimacy, the 
excellence of the Holy Inquisition? 
On his principles, how is he at liberty 
to affirm the catholicity of, e. g. the 
Monastic Institute, and to deny the 
catholicity of the Inquisition? And 
Mr. Cooper speaks of the supersession 
of prelates by our royal commissions. 
The Inquisition was actually framed 


P * Llorente ; Hist, Crit., entirely compiled from the original archives of the Holy 


Office. 
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upon the = of overruling episcopal 
rights.* Nay, its first formal canon 
(council of ‘Toulouse, 1229) united 
one priest with three laymen as the 
model of an inquisitorial court. “We 
assure Mr. Cooper we mourn that 
** Anglicanism” should be found in 
such a connexion. 

The precise limits of state and 
church prerogative in the structure of 
ecclesiastical tribunals, is undoubtedly a 
matter of great complication and diffi- 
culty. Vagueandrancorous declamation 
will not settle such questions. For our 
present purpose we need make but 
one remark. The briefest reply to 
Mr. Cooper’s prolix pages is to remind 
him that this ‘‘ Anglican” abuse is 
recognised in every Romish country 
in Europe. Does he not know that 
the appel comme d'abus—a_ direct 
ennui (on any pretext of abuse) 
from ecclesiastical judgments to tem- 
poral courts—has been recognised 
from the days of Philip of Valois,t 
and the bold pleadings of Pierre de 
Cugniéres? Does he forget that Van 
Espen, whose name occurs once or 
twice in his volume, has shown that 
the final power of the prince in ecclesi- 
astical causes is really admitted in the 
constitution of all papal countries 
(Tract. de Recurs. ad Principem) ? 
That in Austria the Emperor’s express 
consent is necessary for the most ordi- 
nary excommunication, and his “ ju- 
dicial committee of the privy council,” 
a civil as much as ecclesiastical one ? 
(See Count dal Pozzo on the Eccles. 
Law of Austria; and Rechberger, 
Enchir. Jur. Eccl. Austr. passim.) 
Among ourselves, long before the Re- 
formation, royal appeals were fixed by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
clerical delinquents subjected to the 


king’s courts (Matt. Paris, ann. 1164). 
And the legislature often obliged 
archbishops and bishops to excommu- 
nicate persons; as for instance, vio- 
lators of Magna Charta (see Coke, 
2 Inst.). The saxon Wittenagemote 
unquestionably issued ecclesiastical, no 
less than civil, decrees. Nay, Mr. 
Cooper forces us to recal direct papal 
precedents. But we must not weary 
the patience of our readers, and need 
refer to only one instance which hap- 
pens to lie before us: a Roman coun- 
cil imploring of the emperors Gratian 
and Valentinian to give a hearing to 
Pope Damasus—“ Quoniam non no- 
vum aliquid petit, sed sequitur exempla 
majorum ; ut episcopus Romanus, si 
concilio ejus causa non creditur, apud 
Concilium se Imperiale defendat. Nam 
et Sylvester papa a sacrilegis accusatus 
apud parentem vestrum Constantinum 
causam propriam prosecutus est” (vid. 
J. Sismondi Append. Cod. Theodos. 
p- 78). This was in matter of mixed 
ecclesiastical and civil cognizance, but 
in truth the whole spirit of the Im- 
perial Law involves the same general 
principle—that law which was com- 
manded to be publicly read in the 
churches—“ that no one,” as Justinian 
declares, “may be left ignorant of 
what WE have enacted for the glory of 
the great God.”—(Nov. vi. Epilog.) 
But we must cease for the present. 
We owe some apology to our readers 
for a discussion which has turned much 
more than we had intended upon matters 
of citation and precedent. We assure 
them we could gladly have passed from 
these arid regions to the more genial 
territory of general reasoning, and 
endeavoured to show what are the 
principles that, from the nature of the 
case, ought to be admitted as regulat- 


* There is nothing of the arbitrary interference of sovereigns in our ecclesiasti- 
cal history which may not be more than parallelled by the invasions of episcopal 
rights by popes. And though of course it is not to be denied that the pope was an 
ecclesiastic and the sovereign a layman, yet this is, after all, but an indifferent ex- 
cuse, if it be certain that the foreign tyranny was, in fact and substance, far more 
pernicious and oppressive than ever was the domestic. And upon the strictest 
ecclesiastical grounds it is certain that an usurpation on pretexts of patriarchal 

rerogative may be as utterly and directly uncanonical as a gross lay interference. 

or the bishop of Alexandria or Jerusalem, to claim privileges in Britain, would 
have been thought far more unjustifiable by the ancient church, than for a contem- 

orary British king to have removed traitorous bishops, or, with their full consent, 
issued his royal commission of inquiry into the state of the church. 

¢ See Henault, Abr. Chron. d l’Hist. de France, Ann. 1329, The parliaments of 
France commonly fined and imprisoned recusant clergy, and decided on all appeals 
ab abusu. 
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ing the legitimate connexion of Church 
and State. And this we may undertake 
hereafter. But in truth Mr. Cooper’s 
book does not venture to enter on 
that deeper and worthier part of 
the subject ; he does not hint to which 
of the conflicting schools of his church 
he himself belongs, and probably has 
never attempted to form any definite 
view of a question, without which, 
nevertheless, the cavils of his “ lec- 
tures” become but wearisome and 
profitless railing. The kind of state- 
ment we have made—which of course 


Dreams. 
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will be sufficient to show any candid 
inquirer how vain it is for the unhappy 
persons involved in the guilt of the 
Roman Schism to assail the Anglican 
state connexion without assailing the 
church in all its ages; how, though 
the details of the English connexion 
may—indeed must—be more or less 
peculiar to itself, and though they are 
undoubtedly susceptible of improve- 
ment, the principles on which it pro- 
ceeds are abundantly witnessed by the 
maxims and principles of the Church 


of Christ from the days of Constan- 


is far from, exhausting the subject— __ tine and of Nice to the present hour. 


DREAMS, 


It comes upon mine ear— 
The gushing of the crystal rills, 
That through the caverned echo thrills, 
The music of the lonely hills, 

That oft I loved to hear. 


And now they hurry me, 
These sounds so soft, and sweet, and slow, 
To where the bees are humming low, 
And where the wild white roses blow— 
Dreams! dreams! ye worry me! 


I turn to sleep again, 
And birds are resting in their flight, 
’*Mid shining leaves, and all is bright 
And lovely, for the evening light 
» Of summer paints the glen. 


And stars are up, and some— 

The ones I always loved the best— 

Are glittering in the far-off west, 

O’er homes where oft my soul had rest— 
Dreams! dreams! why will ye come ! 


Once more I turn to sleep— 
The moonbeams rest upon the sea, 
All silently and lovingly, 

And seated on the dark cliff, we 

Are looking o’er the deep. 


And over wave and shore, 
We mark the moonlight’s shadowy shower, 
And with hushed bosoms feel the power 
Of the deep witchery of the hour— 
Dreams! dreams !—T’ll sleep no more! 


CHRISTABEL. 
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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE OF 


The Nevilles of Garretstown—a Tale of 1760. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—REVELATIONS AT GARRETSTOWN. 


O I have passed a miserable night, 

So full of fearful dreams of ugly sights, 
That as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 
Though "twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 


Garret Nevitte had suffered severe- 
ly; but he was a man in whom a 
strong will prevailed over bodily weak- 
ness, and he was able to ride home to 
his house, where he was accompanied 
by Sir Thomas Brasier and the military 
party. The prisoners were lodged ina 
place of security, and the soldiers pro- 
vided with the means of making them- 
selves comfortable, in ample, if not the 
most commodious, offices. Another 
man in Neville’s circumstances, who 
had suffered like him, would have 
claimed _the privilege of an invalid, and 
sought the assistance of a physician. 
Such was not the custom of Garrets- 
town. The virtues and vices of its pro- 
prietors were of a masculine character, 
and the habits of its present master 
had such an influence over him, that 
he would suffer more from enduring 
the restraint, and (what he would ac- 
count) the effeminacy, of a sick room, 
than he was likely to benefit from its 
repose. 

The dining hall of Garretstown, in 
which he entertained his company, if 
it were not embellished by the refine- 
ments of modern luxury, had an air 
and aspect sufficiently dignified and 
imposing. It was a spacious and lofty 
apartment, wainscotted with dark oak, 
which contrasted well with the crim- 
son damask curtains, and with the pro- 
fuse display of gold and silver plate, 
arranged in beaufets in a manner well 
calculated to exhibit with good effect 
the massive forms and elaborate chas- 
ing of the various articles. The walls 
were hung round with portraits, some 
not destitute of pretension as works of 
art, all valuable as family memorials ; 
the antique frames of some bearing 
coronets, toattest the instancesin which 
the Neville race were connected with 
the peerage by alliance or blood—and 
some representing the bodily presence 


Shakspeare. 


of Nevilles, on whom no title which 
monarch could give had the power to 
confer additional honour. At one ex- 
tremity of the apartment was erected a 
marble chimney piece of towering alti- 
tude, reciting in the various arms and 
quarterings with which it was decorated, 
aheraldic historyof the Nevillerace, and 
beneath the protection of this allegorical 
pile, an ample hearth was opened, and 
logs of wood heaped largely together, 
were blazing cheerfully. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this social provision, 
and extending somewhat beyond the 
limits of the long tables, was a Tur- 
key carpet of crimson ground, at 
either extremity of which the flooring 
of dark polished oak was extensively 
visible. The curtains drooped their 
heavy folds in voluminous masses to 
the floor, and the drapery was, all 
round the apartment, suspended over 
lances, not such as an upholsterer 
would furnish, but real instruments of 
death—remembrances of well-fought 
fields, where Nevilles had borne them- 
selves not ingloriously. This was a 
fantasy of Garret Neéyille’s father, who 
often took occasion to be reminded by 
the bright gleaming of their highly 
polished heads, of days and fields where 
their occupation was less peaceful than 
the service they rendered now. It 
was a foible, perhaps, but both his 
sons, even the present proprietor, re- 
spected it. . 

The supper table had been deserted 
by most of its guests—some of the 
country gentry returning to their 
homes, and the military officer in com- 
mand thinking it a matter of prudence 
to visit his party. The three persons 
who seemed to hold it asa duty not to 
forsake the board, were Sir Thomas 
Brasier, the host, Mr. Neville, and 
his convenient friend or relative, Miles. 

Yet although they lingered in the 
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banquet hall, there was little that 
beseemed a banquet in their counte- 
nances or manner. They sat at a small 
table placed before the ample hearth, 
and lighted by the blaze of massive 
pieces of ash, which threw a warm 
and cheerful gleam over the party and 
their immediate neighbourhood, on 
the supper table, which stood apart, 
retaining still relics of the recent feast, 
and onthe dark oak wainscotting of 
the ample hall, and the portraits, its 
most valued ornaments, 

The circumstances were calculated 
to minister much to the cheerfulness 
of a social party, and yet the trio were 
not cheerful. The two persons of con- 
sequence wore the air of men who had 
been frustrated in some design of mo- 
ment, and the third individual, Miles, 
however rude and unimaginative he 
may have been, had learned the lesson 
which the dullest of his class have 
sense enough to acquire, that when his 
superiors are depressed, the dependent, 
unless he has wit and skill enough to 
amuse them, must not dare to seem gay. 

« We have made a bad night's work 
of it, Neville,” said Brasier, “ there 
is only one compensation—we may 

lace some reliance on that informer. 
3ut to be within a few paces of the 
incendiary we have been so long track- 
ing out, and to fail when he was actu- 
ally in our hands—it was a misfor- 
tune.” 

Neville was silent, and the satellite, 
Miles, interposed with some common- 
place observation. It did not satisfy 
the baronet, who seemed resolved that 
his host should not converse by deputy. 

“Do you agree in that opinion, 
Neville?” said he. 

Neville started from a momentary 
abstraction to ask— 

« What opinion ?” 

** That men who plot treason have 
sometimes fortunate escapes. I think 
that was the substance of your obser- 
vation, Mr. Miles—was it not ?” 

Before Miles could answer, his su- 
perior interposed, and said— 

«« Let us not employ the time in dis- 
puting or discussing the aphorism ; but 
pray excuse me for a moment's absence 
of mind. My head was just now 
throbbing so, that I could hardly hear 
your words.” 

Neville’s appearance might have dis- 
armed an anger more unpardoning 
than his guest experienced. He had 
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changed his dress, and removed all 
stains of blood and appearance of dis- 
order ; but he had suffered much, was 
manifestly feeble, and the black patch 
with which the wound on his forehead 
was covered, made the extreme pale- 
ness of his face more conspicuous : one 
of timid character would be apt to 
style it alarming. He did not seem, 
however, to feel alarm for himself, at 
least none was discernible in his beha- 
viour. 

« Fill your glass, Sir Thomas,” said 
he, “and pardon me if I avail myself 
of rather a strong potation. The 
Ratifia, Miles—fill—no, not that—the 
large glass.” 

Miles obeyed; his patron dashed 
off the brimming goblet, and al- 
though its contents were of very great 
strength, laid down the cup with com- 
posure, and exhibited no symptom 
whatever of being overcome or dis- 
turbed. 

* Repeat to Sir Thomas the story 
you told me; the report that I was 
about to leave Garretstown.” 

“One of the parties,” said Miles, 
“T pinked for his pains; picked a 
quarrel with him at the ball, and 
took some blood from his right 
arm. Another chatterer, Buck Far- 
rell”"— 

** He, too, escaped us to-night,” said 
Brasier ; “I saw him in the abbey ; 
but I was not sorry the poor devil 
took himself off. He means to rid 
the country of his presence they say. 
For my part, I never will prevent such 
emigrations: let them give what crab- 
bed name they please to the matter, 
and so make it an offence. I will 
never have any other feeling towards 


‘the enemy that joins his friends abroad, 


rather than execute their treasons 
here at home, than the feeling that the 
fellow ought to be encouraged. Bon 
voyage to the Buck ; but what is this re- 
port, sir,”—turning to Miles—*“ which 
you accuse them of spreading ?” 

“ They say, Sir Thotnas, that Mr. 


‘Neville is about to give up this place, 


and if he cannot get a tenant, to leave 
it to the ghosts that haunt it; that’s 
what the black-mouthed rascals dare 


to — 

* Do-you hear that, Brasier ?” said 
Neville. : 

**I do; but not for the first time: 
the thing is talked of as generally as 
any other folly.” 
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Neville paused a moment, leaned 
back in his chair, shading his face with 
his hand. After a short pause, he 
raised his head, and looking his guest 
steadily in the face— 

Sir Thomas Brasier,” said he, * do 
you believe in such things ?” 

“No, truly; the man must have a 
very capacious swallow who can take 
in Irish rumours; where would be 
one’s peace of mind with such con- 
tradictions warring in him ?” 

* You do not understand me,” said 
Neville ; “ I do not ask you to believe 
in rumours; but if you have faith in 
ghosts, in apparitions of dead men.” 

Brasier stared at his host in silence, 
as if he would explore his thoughts. 
The first expression of his countenance 
was inquiry, surprise succeeded, and 
finally the impassive character habitual 
to his countenance was resumed. 

* | hada nurse, I remember,” said he, 
“who had an assortment of ghost 
stories.” 

«Sir Thomas,” said Neville, man- 
ning himself, as it were, to go through 
a difficult duty ; “there are stories to 
be told that some of us would jest at— 
and they are true,” added he, in a 
voice sunk almost to a whisper—“ yes, 
sir, they are true. This house could 
tell some: you would mock at them; 
and though I was never held for cre- 
dulous or simple, they have almost 
drained reason and life from me.” 

“ Permit me, Neville, to ring. He 
wants rest,” said Brazier to Miles. 
“ He has been much over-wrought to- 
day ; a good sleep will restore him.” 

“Tam not so likely as you think, 
Brasier, to sleep. If you are weary, 
do not let me detain you ; but I should 
wish to speak to you, if you are not 
indisposed to hear. I may never feel 
the same inclination again.” 

“I have no wish to retire,” said 
Brazier ; “‘my concern was altogether 
on your account.” 

‘It was misplaced; don’t go, Miles, 
what I have to say may be spoken be- 
fore you—you can confirm it; heap on 
some logs—let us have more bur- 
gundy.” 

The little pause while these orders 
were in process of execution, was a 
relief to: Neville, although it was 
evident there was a feverish restless- 
ness about him which could not be 
appeased, until his disclosure, what- 
ever it was to be, was made. When 
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the -fire blazed up, and glasses were 
replenished from the fresh bottle, he 
said— 

“Sir Thomas Brasier, I am about 
to leave this house. Real or unreal, 
there are things in it that I cannot live 
with. They may be illusions, they 
may be deceptions—they are worse 
than death to me. If they are the 
work of an enemy, in this world, or,” 
said he, sinking his voice, “in another, 
what can be more dreadful than to 
have your foe at your side, making 
your home a hell, and for twelve years 
of affliction to fail in every effort to seize 
upon him? Qh, for one moment's con- 
flict with this tormenter, if he be hu- 
man. Some brandy, Miles; you don't 
forget that, night, when I came to 
rouse you out of sleep. 

“ And wide a you found me. 
I remember the night well. It left its 
mark upon me.” 

‘I believe, Brasier, you are aware 
of the unhappy estrangement I lived 
in for many years from all my family. 
I was a school-boy when I first left my 
father’s house, and I never after slept 
under its roof, except with the feelings 
of a stranger-guest, until it was my 
own. Ilremind you of this to convince 
you that there was no such feeling of 
tenderness in my heart, as would dis- 
pose me to act the visionary. I took 
possession of the property, because it 

was my right to do so, and when the 
heir, my brother's child, was recovered, 
lar ranged to ensure his rights, without 
any pain or trouble in the thought 
that I was to be myself a loser. So 
much for my dispositions.” 

** They were applauded through the 
whole country,” said Brasier. ‘I 
remember often hearing of the frankness 
and grace of your surrender, and the 
loyalty with which you enacted viceroy 
over the young heir.” 

“ Well, let that pass ; you attended 
at my poor brother’s funeral—you re- 
member it. It was natural that I 
should feel; whatever differences and 
dissensions there had been between my 
brother and me, I considered as now 
buried in his premature grave. It 
was impossible not to feel a natural 
sorrow ; but there was nothing to 
subdue or weaken me. Shortly after 
this, the boy, Edward Marmaduke 
Neville, was found, and I can assure - 
there was nothing in my fee 


the occasion that was not saiieipa 
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ber—the very opposite of what might 
be termed romantic. The boy was 
taken ill; and feeling that for my own 
sake as well his, he should have all at- 
tainable advantages, I arranged that 
Dr. Agar should give his whole time 
to this one case, and take up his 
residence, while it was pending, in this 
house. A bed was prepared for him 
as you remember, Miles, in your room, 
the next, Sir Thomas, to the child’s 
apartment. You know, I believe, the 
geography of the south gallery: I oc- 
cupied the blue room ; it communicates 
with the room where my nephew lay 
sick, and this again opens on that of 
Miles. You have the locale now before 
you. 

“At the time I speak of, I was 
more temperate than I am now. I 
seldom drank much after supper, and 
was, indeed, in general as competent 
to do any business at midnight, as I am 
now at mid-day. 

« On the night I am about to speak 
of, I was perfectly sober. The boy’s 
illness had become alarming. Agar 
had been in constant attendance on 
him for two successive nights and days. 
I, too, had my share of watching ; and 
yet although I lay down in bed, I 
could not take rest. The door was 
partly open between my apartment and 
my nephew's, and I could hear his 
heavy breathing. A glimmering of 
light came through the open door, 
enough just to prevent the darkness at 
that side of the room from being total. 
At the other side of my bed a taper 
was burning, but its power was too 
faint to extend far, and beyond the 
little space in which it was felt, it 
seemed to make the shadow darker. 
All these particulars are before my 
mind now, and I am precise in de- 
scribing them to show you that I was 
calm, and capable of observing. 

The reflection of the taper in a 
mirror drew my attention, and I was 
tasking myself to discover how I could 
possibly distinguish between the ap- 
pearance and the reality. I knew 
what I saw was a glass, reflecting a 
weak light. But what I seemed to 
look into was a chamber, shown dimly 
by the solitary taper, and extending to 
a depth that shadows covered. I was 
musing on this spectacle, and wonder- 
ing that, the more steadfast my look, 
the more did appearances cheat me 


into a kind of false belief that they 
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were real—making me forget the ex- 
istence of a mirror, and feel as if an 
apartment were opened before me.— 
As my eye became accustomed to the 
dimness of the seeming chamber, a 
portrait became visible. Then I ceased 
speculating. To procure that portrait 
and place it where it hung had been 
the last fancy or folly of my better 
days. Even now, I am not old enough 
to be proof against it. I could not 
turn away nor close my eyes. Itisa 
dreadful thing, Brasier, to have the 
past called back again, and to find in 
yourself neither power nor will to 
escape from it. You may think as 
you will, but I know there will be a 
judgment. What more punishment 
need be inflicted on any wretch, than 
to make him live among recollections 
that are torture to him. If we are 
plagued with such remembrances now, 
who can convince me that we may not 
be cursed with them in a state, here- 
after, where they never will give us a 
moment's remission. But I did not 
intend to make you yawn over my mo- 
ralizing. I come to the point. Pass 
the bottle, Miles. While I*gazed on 
that picture, it seemed to disappear 
from me, and a countenance and form 
I could not look upon, without horror, 
usurped its place.” 

He paused, after having pronounced 
the last words faintly, as if his voice 
failed in the utterance of them. Sir 
Thomas Brasier said— 

“ This is all natural, Neville. I'll 
send you over my copy of Hobbes to- 
morrow, marked where he explains 
the apparition of Cesar to Brutus in 
his tent. You'll find it applicable to 
this night-mare of yours.” 

A sickly smile passed over Neville’s 
face. “No, Brasier,” said he, « Hob- 
bes has no cure or comfort for me. 
Such apparitions must have sleep to 
precede them.” 

“ And you really insist that you 
were not asleep ?” 

“ Asleep !—gazing on her picture ? 
I lost her when her loss was worse 
than death. I lost myself,” added he, 
in an under tone, “in the effort to win 
her. Asleep? They say men have 
slept on the rack. I could not sleep— 
I felt as if 1 were before her open 
sepulchre, and looking upon her 
within it. But mark, dreadful as 


‘this was, the form that took her 


place, or came between me and her, 
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was more terrible still. There was 
something in the vision, that separated 
it at once from all idle fancies, and 
made me know that it was real. Too 
well, too well, I felt and knew it was 
one from the dead.” For a moment 
he was silent: at length he resumed— 
“TI confess my heart beat loud. I 
felt the bed shake under my trembling 
limbs. Shame, at being so overcome, 
roused me. I sprang up. I rushed 
into the chamber where I saw the 
figure disappearing. As I reached the 
door, I beheld it—beheld it bending 
over the sleeping boy—the nurse 
sleeping more tranquilly at his side. 
I saw all—the old woman in her chair, 
the boy’s wan face on the pillow, the 
figure bending above him. Dim as the 
room was, I saw all as plainly as I see 
you; but, as if communication between 
my will and bodily members was 
wholly interrupted, as itsometimes hap- 
pens in a hideous dream, I had no more 
power to move from the spot where I 
stood, than the marble table I leaned 
on for support.” 

Neville paused, filled a goblet with 
wine, and as he motioned to his guests 
to imitate him, assured Brasier that he 
had stated the simple truth. 

«* I see no reason to doubt your nar- 
rative,” said Sir Thomas. “Had 
there been any thing of the marvellous 
amounting to impossibility, a dream 
would account for it. So far as you 
have gone, I see no necessity for sur- 
mising that Queen Mab had been with 
you.” 

« But mark what follows. The 
figure rose from its stooping posture, 
turned upon me a countenance of sor- 
row and anger, spoke to me, and 
passed through the opposite door. 
Then I recovered power to move. I 
swear to you, if I know myself, it was 
not a base fear that disabled me. I 
entered the room where Miles and Dr. 
Agar slept: through it the figure had 
passed. I saw no trace that it had 
been there, except the paleness and 
terror of Miles. The doctor’s sleep 
was unbroken, but as for you Miles, 
I never saw a human being such an 
image of terror.” 

“| admit it,” said Miles. “ A noise 
in the sick room wakened me, and as I 
was about to enter it I saw him—his 
terrible countenance—and heard the 
very words he spoke— 

“¢ This is no Neville,’ said he. 
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«No wonder I should be overcome 
by such a spectacle.” 

“* What did you say he said ?” asked 
Brasier. “ What do you suppose 
was the meaning of his expression 7” 

*“* He mistook the words,” said Ne- 
ville hastily ; “in his terror he mis- 
conceived them. Indeed, there was 
nothing remarkable in them. It was 
looks and tones I was subdued by. 
But you may believe we did not let 
such a visitation incapacitate us wholly. 
We did not let the matter end without 
investigation. Miles and I, without 
alarming servant or disturbing guest, 
searched every part of the house where 
an intruder might hide or escape. We 
searched most diligently, although, 
I confess, without hope of finding. 
Nor did we find. Since that night, 
for twelve years, I have never been free 
from apprehension. Visions and voices, 
mysterious signals and unaccountable 
noises, have disturbed me—persecuted 
me, I may confess, almost to madness. 
This night,” said he, and the muscles 
of his face quivered, and drops of per- 
spiration gathered on his brow, “ this 
night,” he whispered, “I saw the ap- 
parition again.” He paused—all three 
were speechless—even Brasier’s coun- 
tenance assumed an expression of sur- 
prise and trouble; and, as the sound 
of the blaze, and of brands crackling 
in the spacious hearth, grew fearfully 
loud, in the sudden stillness of that 
silent hall, and the flame gushed up 
like jets from a fiery fountain, quiver- 
ing with a kind of mysterious intelli- 
gence, giving a semblance of motion 
to the pictures of soldiers, and cour- 
tiers, and ladies, in their carved and 
massive frames, and, glancing upon the 
faces of the three occupants of the 
chamber, silent as the portraits of the 
dead, arrested and fixed, as it were, 
at a moment when life and feel. 
ing were most intense, the horror in 
Neville’s face, astonishment and expec- 
tation in the wide-opened eyes of 
Brasier, and the pallor of Miles, show- 
ing that fear mingled in his emotion, 
presented a picture to which language 
would vainly seek to do justice. At 
length Brasier asked, with an earnest- 
ness he had not previously mani- 
fested— 

“In the abbey 2?” 

Neville bowed, and after a short 
pause said— 


“Yes, in Athassel Abbey.” 
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A groan from Miles broke the 
silence that followed. 

« You saw him to-night,” said he ; 
“but why should I ask ?—what else 
could have so daunted you.” 

A gloom, seldom experienced in 
that old hall when strangers occupied 
it, seemed now settling upon the little 
party. ‘The silences were of longer 
continuance-—the expressions which 
broke upon them less likely to exhili- 
rate; and it seemed a general relief 
when Pearson entered, and, looking 
with eyes askant upon the two guests, 
while addressing his master, craved 
his attendance at a consultation to be 
held with the principal groom on the 
diagnostics of the favourite hunter, 
Brown Conqueror. In a matter of 
so much consequence, both guests 
would willingly have lent assistance ; but 
Neville understood from the servant's 
manner that the consultation demanded 
secrecy, and he-.dissuaded them from 
accompanying, him. The interruption 
accelerated the time of separation for 
the night, and in a few moments Ne- 
ville found himself alone with his con- 
fidential servant. 

He was now an altered man. The 
necessity for acting had roused a new 
spirit within him. The visionary ter- 
rors of the past hour withdrew for a 
season, as the creations of fancy melt 
and disperse, when a sudden alarm 
disturbs the reverie of a meditative 
man, and restores him to a sense of 
connection with the world he lives in. 

Thecause of Pearson’s intrusion was 
soon told. Among the prisoners made 
at Athassel was one who proffered valu- 
able information on condition of ob- 
taining release from captivity. It was 
information, however, which he would 
only give to Neville in person. The 

risoner was Purcell. He was speedily 
introduced into the chamber, and, 
having made his bargain duly, detailed 
his intelligence» By listening at doors, 
and piecing out his imperfect informa- 
tion by neglected scraps of paper, he 
had, among other things, arrived at 
the knowledge that there was a new 
claimant for the Garretstown estates, 
It is unnecessary to go through the 
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interview in which this information 
was communicated in all its details. 
Neville was satisfied of its importance, 
aud acknowledged the justice of Pur- 
cell’s claim to be released. 

“It is best,” said he, “ that nothing 
is said about this. Has there been a 
list of the prisoners’ names made 
out ?” 

“No, sir. It is known only that 
there are twenty-three to be examined 
in the morning. They are hand- 
cuffed, and safe enough in the tower.” 

*¢ Out of such a number,” said Ne- 
ville, speaking to himself, “ the evasion 
of one will be little noticed.” 

He spoke interrogatively. Pearson 
seemed to interpret in his own fashion, 
and said in reply— 

* Or if you think it would, sir, no- 
thing is easier than to ram in a fellow 
in Pureell’s place. There's hardly a 
man in the country that does not de- 
serve to be put in, as well as Mr. Pur- 
cell does to be let out. You may be 
sure there will be no complaint of 
me 

* No, no,” said Neville, “leave 
things as they are. The soldiers who 
ought to be on guard will say little 
about a missing man. It is the simplest 
and the easiest arrangement, so let 
Purcell have some refreshment, and 
set him free.” 

“No refreshment,” said Purcell, 
“for me. My freedom I have bought 
by my tidings. I did not barter them 
for meat or drink.” 

Pearson consulted apart with his 
master, and then conducted Parcell to 
the gate. As he walked by his side, 
he did not let the opportunity pass of 
ensuring his support to his master’s 
cause. It was enough for Purcell that 
he had it in his power to thwart, and 
ame y overpower, one in whose house 

e had been degraded. To assist Ne- 
ville was to work out his own ven- 
geance ; and, after slight pressure and 
persuasion from Pearson, he promised 
to detail his information to Garrett 
Neville’s law-advisers, either in Dublin 
or in the country, as might eventually 
be deemed the more advisable. 
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« E tu vil mentitor, 
Agli atti, ai detti infami, 

Dei tiranni un satellite ti credo, 
Ed il peggior 


Con qual arte 
La non sua prole supponesti a lui, 
Seppe, ne sa. Dove fia d'uopo addurne 


Mi udrai le prove.” 


* Farewell! again—and yet 


ALPIERI, 


Must it indeed be so—and on this shore, 


Shall you and I no more 


‘Together see the sun of the summer, set ? 


For me, my days are done |" 


Asour the time when Mr. Derinzy 
sought counsel from Malone, there 
was a consultation of a far different 
description he!d in the apartments of 
Mr. Malachi Crook, gentleman attor- 
ney. This gentleman’s lodgings were 
situated in the same part of the town 
with the tavern to which Mr. Malone 
retired with his client; and within 
them, not unfrequently, disclosures 
were made, and enterprizes planned, 
which might well vindicate the right 
of the Cathedral Yard to its more 
sinister appellation. Mr. Crook was 
proprietor of a chamber in the tavern 
adjacent to his lodgings, which served 
as a vestibule to his own habitation, 
and through this, by a private door, 
clients, whose prudence or delicacy 
recoiled from rude contact with the 
ordinary train attendant at his levees, 
were admitted cautiously into his 
presence. 

The parties who availed themselves 
of this secret entrance, at the moment 
we are about to speak of, were Garret 
Neville, Esq., and his servant, Pear- 
son—who, in the days when he pre- 
scribed to himself the laws, moral and 
civil, by which his actions were go- 
verned, had found it convenient to 
form an alliance, defensive, at least, 
with the ingenious solicitor. Aware 
of all the facilities of the place, he 
entered the tavern, and proceeded 
along a narrow passage which led to a 
dimly-lighted staircase. Up this he 
ascended, until he reached a door, 
through which he introduced his master 
into an humbly furnished apartment— 
then, carefully closing the door, he 
himself proceeded into an inner 
room. After a few minutes, he re- 
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appeared, and conducted Mr. Neville 
through a room, rather dark, but 
sumptuously decorated—and, walking 
over a carpet, so thick and soft, that 
it returned no sound, they passed, 
stooping much, through a low, and it 
would appear, secret door, into Mr. 
Crook’s private office—when, imme- 
diately, the door closed, and no ap- 
pearance of egress from the apart- 
ment, on that side, was visible in the 
dark oaken wainscot. 

Mr. Crook was standing when they 
entered. His name was, certainly, not 
derived from his appearance. He was 
an erect, well-proportioned man, of 
middle age, with no visible bend sinis- 
ter in either form or feature. With- 
out moving from the desk at which he 
stood, without even saluting his visit- 
ants—he pointed to chairs, upon one 
of which Neville mechanically seated 
himself—and, at a nod from him, his 
servant occupied the other. 

Pearson, an old acquaintance and 
client, laid aside, as soon as he entered 
the office, all the disguises by which 
his outer man had been metamorphosed 
—but his master, whose confidence was 
not yet given to the Newgate practi- 
tioner, while affecting to unmutfile his 
visage and person, presented a form 
and aspect so unlike his real appear- 
ance, as to satisfy him that he could 
feel quite at ease, should he meet Mr. 
Crook in the publicity of Stephen’s- 
green, at the most fashionable hour in 
the day. The attorney glanced a 
shrewd look upon master and servant, 
and affected to be satisfied, as if he 
had met both alike face to face. 

The conversational part of the con- 
sultation was conducted principally 
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through the medium of Pearson, speak- 
ing in his master’s behalf, and speaking 
with such a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, that it was scarcely necessary 
for Mr. Neville to interpose, which, 
indeed, he never did, except when some 
error was to be corrected—then, with 
a husky voice, and with the smallest 
possible outlay of words, he set matters 
properly in train, and left them be- 
tween the parties who so thoroughly 
understood each other. 

As long as the narrative flowed 
freely, Mr. Crook never offered a 
single interruption to it, either by 
word or look. His countenance, it 
might be said, was equally silent with 
his tongue—and when he spoke, at 
length, as if with design to adjust the 
story conveniently for remembrance 
and use, neither voice nor look be- 
trayed the faintest emotion. 

ow wonderfully the moral being 
becomes neutralized by the force of 
habit. In Crook, there were two per- 
sons, one an abstraction of intelligence 
and acuteness—the other merely an 
animal life, conscious only in animal 
wants and indulgences and sufferings. 
When either had its turn, it ruled 
without partnership or control. Nei- 
ther appeared to be troubled by any 
remonstrances of conscience. To Mr. 
Crook there was no other law of morals 
than that which was discernible in the 
success or the failure of his enter- 
prizes. 

“ How many years since the death 
of the suppositious heir ?” 

Pearson understood his master’s 
look, and replied in an interrogative 
tone, 

*¢ Of the heir, Mr. Neville ?” 

« Of course—but I see no use in 
keeping up a deception here. If you 
are satisfied, Mr. Neville, to leave 
this matter between Pearson and me, 
we shall be much more expeditious, 
and I think I may add, more satis- 
factory, in our proceedings. I shall 
refer to you, when Pearson’s informa- 
tion is defective. How many years 
since the death of the suppositious 
heir ?” 

“ About seventeen years.” 

** How long since the disappearance 
of the heir ?” 

** Nineteen years.” 

* How long since the death of the 
late Marmaduke Neville ?” 

« Between seventeen and eighteen.” 
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** The heir, or the pretended heir, 
was found in less than a year after his 
supposed father’s death ?” 

Pearson consulted his master, and 
replied, 

** Within three or four months 
after.” 

“ Was there any thing remarkable 
attending the recovery or the intro- 
duction to Mr. Neville’s house of this 
child ?” 

« There were rejoicings and enter- 
tainments, at which the principal per- 
sons in the country were present.” 

« What witnesses have you that the 
child was recognized as heir ?”’ 

Pearson recited a number of names. 

“ And these persons will be wit- 
nesses of his interment?” 

** All—and all producible—and per- 
sons of credit.” 

** Can they say more than that a 
certain child was presented to them as 
the heir of Garretstown—(that is the 
name, is it not?)—and that they at- 
tended his public funeral—can any of 
them certify, of their own knowledge, 
the identity of this young person ?” 

“It is impossible to say. Mr. 
Neville thought it better to consult you 
in the first instance, before inquiring 
into the particulars of what these gen- 
tlemen will be ready to bear witness.” 

“ Have you examined this Brasil 
you spoke of, with a view to ascertain 
what account he may have given of the 
affair to the adverse party ?” 

“ We had no opportunity—Brasil 
has disappeared.” 

** You said that a doctor was to be 
sounded—have you reached him ?” 

* Yes, but not his secret. He is 
lock-jawed towards us. Not a word 
will he tell, whether he knows much 
or little—or if he has told much or 
little to Derinzy.” 

“ Have you discovered any thing of 
importance, as to the plans and re- 
sources of the enemy—has this young 
claimant any powerful friends ?” 

‘* He has,” replied Pearson, “friends 
of wealth, and consequence too. I 
have taken care to have a person here 
who has given some information re- 
specting them. I thought you might 
find it well to examine him, and de- 
sired that he should be in attendance. 
He is now in Dublin.” 

“Ts he town-bred?” said the at- 
torney. 


No: this is his first visit to the 
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capital—he was a kind of tutor to the 
children of Mr. Derinzey, the friend 
of this Carleton—and seems to have 
made good use of his time and oppor- 
tunities.” 

** Let me see him to-morrow. To 
return to our business—is Brasil the 
witness most to be dreaded ?” 

Mr. Neville nodded, and rendered 
Pearson’s audible reply superfluous. 

The attorney was silent for a mo- 
ment—then, with a countenance per- 
fectly unmoved, and a calm low voice, 
he said, first looking at Pearson, and 
then turning a pair of large grey eyes 
upon his master— 

* It is, as I understand the case, 
seventeen years since you employed 
Brasil to procure a child, a dying or 
sickly child, who was to personate the 
heir to the property now in your pos- 
session ?” 

Neville flushed, and grew pale 
again—then rose from his chair, but 
resumed it, subdued by the composure 
of the attorney. 

“ Sit down, sir—sit—regard me as 
your physician—physician, not of your 
soul or body, but of what you value, per- 
haps, more than either—your reputa- 
tion and property. There must be can- 
dour in this office—it is not, to be sure, 
a very sumptuous affair—but, perhaps, 
it is the truest palace of truth which 
exists. All our operations, to be of 
any value, must have truth for a basis, 
and we are met together now to lay 
the foundation stone. You have wit- 
nesses to prove that Brasil put the 
pretended heir upon them. So far, 
the fellow’s testimony against us may 
be damaged—but still, such a story as 
his will tell terribly with a jury. The 
doctor’s, too, will be formidable. Mr. 
Neville, this is no common case. It 
is not in the direct line of business. 
My charges—you must prepare your- 
self for them—will be heavy.” 

‘* My master will satisfy you,” said 
Pearson. 

« And this, to commence with,” 
continued Neville, handing to the at- 
torney a purse heavily filled with gold. 

Crook poised it for a moment in his 
hand, and his eyes, for the first time, 
twinkled, as they caught the yellow 
gleam of the metal through the purse. 

« Pearson,” said he, “is it not a 
very probable case, that Brasil has 
become deranged? Stay, let me see; 
one, two, three, four children dying, 
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one after another, of fever—his wife 
following them. Many a man’s brain 
has gone distracted for less. Have 
you inquired into the matter among 
his neighbours? The man has disap- 
peared—strayed away. Advertise the 
matter. Offer areward for tidings of 
him. My clerk shall draw up a form 
of advertisement. The adverse party 
have him now in custody. Eh—yes, 
yes. Is it practicable to retaliate— 
with them, until the day—with us, on 
the day—of trial? But, Pearson— 
where is the claimant ? 

“ Here, there is reason to believe— 
here, in Dublin.” 

* And, if all else fail—at least, 
while he remains here—he is in your 
power.” 

“ No,” cried Neville, for the first 
time in his natural voice—* not in his 
power, nor in mine, nor in any man’s, 
to harm him. I would not have him 
hurt, to gain my cause by it.” 

“My master is obstinate on this 
point,” said Pearson. “It would be 
easy to settle the matter, only he has 
such scruples.” 

“ Well, well,” said the attorney, 
‘every man’s taste should be respected. 
You have the best right, sir, to choose. 
I do not dispute it—but suppose, now, 
in the event of your witnesses not com- 
ing up to the point—suppose we fail 
in establishing a case of lunacy against 
Brasil, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, 
is there any claimant between the pro- 
perty and you, except this young 
person ?” 

* Nos; not one.” 

«* And suppose now—merely putting 
a case you know—you did once a good 
deal, and not of a very pious nature, 
to win your house and lands. Sup- 
pose you are on the point of losing 
both, and character too—perhaps 
more than character and estate—you 
understand—and, suppose there is only 
one little obstacle to your keeping 
all—and an obstacle easily removed in 
this pleasant city of ours. I pledge 
you my word, there is nota night that 
somebody does not makean unexplained 
exit from society; you do not know 
how natural a sudden termination of 
life is among the incidents of our 
stirring metropolis. Footpads and 
press-gangs, and chair-men and watch- 
men, and then the gentry, the Mo- 
hawks, and Cherokees. Pearson can 
enlighten you.” 
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Bad as he was, Neville was aroused 
into indignation. Before he expressed 
it, the attorney paused—changed his 
tone— 

«« Don’t waste your anger,” he said, 
«I like you all the better for feeling 
it—let us return to business—only 
confide in me—and, in the first place, 
do not be over sensitive or apprehen- 
sive. I have no idea of contriving the 
plot of a tragedy for any client, or 
concerning myself in it. But, it is 
wise always to know the extent of one’s 
resources, if we are driven by neces- 
sity to avail ourselves of them. You 
want to keep a claimant from becom- 
ing master of property which you have 
made yours—if it turns out that he 
has the law clearly on his side, and 
that we can defeat him by a little cle- 
verness, what is to be done? Will 
you take the consequences, and let the 
law take its course, supposing the 
results to be, loss of all you have— 
are you sure that, in this case also, 
there will not be a tragedy—do you 
think you know the full extent to 
which you have committed yourself? 
Well, I understand even the shake of 
your head—there is danger. Now, 
the claimant—supposing that we could 
have him removed, and kept aloof for 
a time—for a time only—and without 
harm to his person. Ay, there, I 
see that moves you—I have no worse 
purpose, I assure you. The arrange- 
ments ¥ 

Here Neville broke in upon him, 
and although not in a very resolute 
tone, repeated his former determina- 
tion. 

«TI never can consent,” said he, 
* to any act by which this young man 
is likely to suffer.” 

* Well, sir, your wishes shall be 
respected,” said Mr. Crook. “I do 
not see the necessity of detaining you 
longer now. ‘To-morrow, or after, if 
you will call on me—or, what may, 
perhaps, be equally convenient, if you 
will send Pearson, I shail be prepared 
with an opinion on your case.” 

Before Pearson saw. the attorney 
again, his master, urged by what he 
termed necessity, had yielded his as- 
sent to the adoption of measures, 
against which he had previously pro- 
tested—and Pearson was empowered 
to assist in making such arrangements 
as should be found indispensably ne- 
cessary, on condition, always under- 
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stood, that the young claimant of the 
estates should not suffer personal 
injury. Mr. Crook gave an under- 
taking that this condition should be 
respected. Among the various capa- 
cities in which he made his talents 
profitable, one was that of an adviser 
and an agent in the affairs of certain 
contrabandists, who traded in the ex- 
portation of live human stock, to re- 
cruit the armies of nations at war with 
Great Britain, and of such other com- 
modities as could be advantageously 
obtained in Ireland ; and, although the 
“ wild geese” were generally forwarded 
from other ports, yet, as trading vessels 
sailed from Dublin, freighted with 
stores, which they delivered to cruisers 
off the coast, it happened, not unfre- 
quently, that their commanders were 
charged with the custody and expatria- 
tion of the more strictly prohibited 
commodities. 

An opportunity offered of sending 
off Carleton by a vessel of this descrip- 
tion, and an order for his detention in 
a foreign country, as a person danger- 
ous to the cause of the Pretender, 
was easily obtained from authorities 
residing in Dublin. All this Mr. 
Crook could have executed—and no 
more was necessary, than to ensure 
the safe deliverance of Carleton on 
board the trader then lying in the Liffey. 

With the stratagem by which this 
feat was accomplished, the reader is 
already acquainted. It was suggested 
to the inventive genius of Mr. Crook’s 
senior clerk, Antony Vowell, during 
an examination of Purcell, in which 
he was called in to his master’s assist- 
ance. Mr. Vowell was a very dapper 
little person, attired in a suit of snuff- 
brown fustian, a colour which the 
quantity of the stimulant designed for 
his nostrils, but too much diverted to 
his garments, rendered especially con- 
venient. This functionary, who some- 
times attended at the theatre, and 
occasionally read a poem or a romance, 
concocted the letters by which Carleton 
had been betrayed. One of them, 
enclosing the little cross, (which he 
ordered Pearson to procure at a neigh- 
bouring shop,) contained a melancholy 
farewell from one, whose life the youth 
was supposed to have saved, at the 
risk of his own. She was leaving her 
home and country for a distant grave. 
Before her farewell could reach him, 
she would be far from all she loved, 
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except hisimage. That precious image 
should never leave her heart, or her 
thoughts. It should go with her to 


an early tomb—-and all she asked of 


him, to whom she gave her all—her 
heart and young affections——was, that 
he would give a sigh to her memory, 
and wear the little offering she enclosed 
for her sake. 

This letter, written in a hand rather 


more elegant than the chirography of 


the ladies of that day, was enclosed in 
one somewhat less delicate in form and 
feeling. It purported to be from the 
lady's-maid—and ran thus: 


* Honourep Strr—I humbly beg 
parding for the liberty I take in dis- 
obeying the best lady that ever poor 
servant had for a mistress—and hope 
no offence to you in the same. Its 
the cause of my writing to your honour 
is this: the doctors have ordered my 
Jewel of a lady to be sent to a warm 
place, in the south of the world— 
and she is going to England, where 
her mother is waiting for her at this 
present. Mr. James is in the ship 
with me and my young lady—and she 
said to me this morning, ‘dear Willis,’ 
says she, ‘ go yourself,’ says she, ‘and 
put this letter (that’s the other letter) 
into the post this evening’—and I 
heard her say, when she turned away, 
and thought I was off, ‘he'll get it 
when my heart is breaking, far, far 
away from him, on the salt say.” And 
knowing that it was of your honour 
my own darlint poor missus was think- 
ing—for, many a time I heerd her 
say, there was never in the whole 
world, a duke, or a king, to be com- 
pared to you—I took the letter, and, 
instead of putting it in the post, I gave 
it to a friend of mine, a dacent young 
man, that’s a sailor, to bring to your 
own hands. It would be a great com- 
fort, I’m sure, to my lady—for she 
dotes down on you; and she is the 
beautifulest creature, as you know 
well, that’s possible to be laid eyes 
upon; and a beautiful couple she'd 
make with one that was corresponding, 
which, its the truth, your honour is 
a motto for a Prence—and it would 
be a great comfort to see you once, 
before she goes—so, asking your ho- 
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noyr to pardon my freedom, and 
never to tell how I disobeyed my 
lady’s order—I write, by this present, 
to let you know, that the ship is to 
sail at twelve o’clock, this blessed and 
sorrowful night.—Your honours to 
command, &c. &c, &e.”’ 


Mr. Vowel! seemed much to admire 
his performance, which he held ata 
distance from his eyes, and read over, 
first for his own gratification—and 
then, for the approval of his master. 

Crook seemed dissatisfied. 

“It won’t do, Vowell,” said he; 
* the trick is too clear, he'll see 
through it.” 

* No danger,” said the author— 
“a youth of twenty has a fund of 
credulity, in such matters, not to be 
exhausted. I'll stake my reputation 
on the success of my lure.” And, 
pausing to indulge in three consecutive 
appliances of rappee, he flourished his 
hand, and exclaimed in a theatrical 
tone— 

* A lover may bestride the gossamers 


ihat idles in the wanton summer ¢ 
And yet not fall; so light is vanity!” 





Antony Vowell could not inspire 
his master or Pearson with confidence 
like his own—and, accordingly, a 
double plot was arranged. One, that 
of Mr. Vowell—one, the invention of 
the retired highwayman. The former 
was successful—and the latter, which 
had for its object, to seize Carleton 
on his return from the solicitor- 
general's, was carried into effect, so 
far as to retard Mr. Derinzey’s pro- 
gress. Purcell made one of the party 
appointed to execute the latter scheme, 
and had it in contemplation to avail 
himself of any opportunity afford- 
ed him, through the disorders of 
the night, for the purpose of aveng- 
ing what he considered his own wrong. 
The accidental intervention of Buck 
Farrell, who, before leaving his coun- 
try for France, paid a farewell visit to 
Dublin, disappointed him; and it was 
he who, in a rage, exasperated by 
the remembrance of a recent annoy- 
ance, hurled the missile which had so 
serious an effect upon the poor Buck 
and his fortunes. 
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To greet the joyous dawn 


** The Lord hath arisen, 


Sorrow no longer ; 
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« Oh, those deep sounds, those voices rich and heavenly! 
How powerfully they sway the soul ° . 
proud bells, and do your peals already ring, 
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Temptation hath tried him, 
But he was the stronger. 


I feel as if the organ 
Stifled my breathing, 


Happy, happy victory! 


“ That I were out of this-—— 






And that the anthem was 


Breaking my heart.” 





Tue clocks of Paris were chiming the 
hour of eleven, on a December night, 
when a young man, as his step and air 
seemed to announce him, appeared on 
the Pont Neuf, and approached the 
equestrian statue with which it is 
adorned. After exploring the pre- 
cincts of the pedestal, he came forth 
from the enclosure, and for some time 
paced the bridge, the only living thing 
on it, or in sight of it, with the irre- 
gularity of gesture and gait which 
betrays mental disquietude, or impa- 
tience. 

The night, although tranquil, was 
so severely cold, that, one would have 
thought, none who could avoid its 
rigours would voluntarily endure them. 
And yet, the individual who enacted 
sentinel on the bridge, was not a func- 
tionary placed there, to shiver for his 
hire, as a guardian of the night. He 
was one, of whom the reader has some 
little knowledge—a young gentleman, 
carried off against his will, by force 
and treachery, from Ireland—and who 
had remained, from various reasons, 
for more than a year, part of the time 
not against his will, a sojourner in 
Paris. 

There was much, it is true, in the 
aspect of the heavens, and in the in- 
fluences of the hour, to reward an 
observer, susceptible, as Carleton was, 
of beauty, provided only that he were 
preserved from the inconvenience of 
bodily sensation, and thus rendered 
proof against cold. The night, cloud- 
less and serene, was of that descrip- 
tion which affords perhaps the noblest 
idea of physical creation. The intense 
brilliancy of the stars, and the purity 
of the medium through which they 
shone, made manifest, one might almost 
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affirm, to the faculty of sight, that 
where these glorious orbs were not, 
there was vacancy; and that their 
several lights were transmitted from 
distances, more and more remote in 
the immensity of space. It might be 
delusion to think that the eye could 
receive knowledge like this ; ‘but cer- 
tain it was, the eye received no intima- 
tion of any solid firmament on high 
torepel its upward gaze— —* of any boun- 
dary, though it were a roof fretted 
with golden stars,” between the worlds 
of sense and spirit. Sight, as well as 
thought, seemed as if it could pene- 
trate the pure regions above ; and no- 
thing but the imperfection of a mortal 
nature incapacitated the enthusiast 
on whom the fair night had laid her 
power, from pursuing his adventurous 
way, through boundless realms, where 
suns beyond suns revealed themselves 
in succession, at distances ever enlarg- 
ing, and exercised their mysterious 
attractions, “ drawing on towards eter- 
nity the attempered mind.” 

A crescent moon rather added a 
new grace, so delicate was its form, 
to the beauty of the night, than im- 
parted to italunar character. It was 
a beautiful object in the heavens, but, 
except for a scant and slender efful- 
gence on some few house-tops, and 
here and there a silvered pinnacle, un- 
acknowledged by the world of Paris. 
The massive form of the Tuilleries 
and Louvre showed themselves that 
they were, but showed not how fair 
they were—and although a wandering 
beam of the young moon here and 
there illuminated some point in its 
way, there was little brightness for 
the eye of man, except in the shining 
firmament above his head, or in the 
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unruffied water, where the heavens, 
so faithful was the representation of 
them, seemed reproduced, rather than 
reflected. 

And Paris, too, so keenly alive in 
every member of its crowded popula- 
tion, to the pettiest concern of the 
passing day—so rich in historical and 
traditionary recollections—Paris had 
its influence on the agencies of the 
night, and imparted to them a moral 
interest. To the meditating mind, its 
deep repose was like a mystery. The 
past had awakened into power. Recol- 
lections of a thousand years—from 
crime, from virtue, of war and peace, 
of siege, when famine entered the 
guarded walls—of proud days, when 
bold battalions marched forth to battle, 
and when veterans returned through 
decorated portals, and captive banners 
were welcomed with acclamations, 
louder than of the fights in which the 
conquerors won them; recollections 
of more touching interest—half public, 
half domestic—claimed the night sea- 
son as their proper domain—com- 
manded the ordinary interests of day 
to, depart for a season, and reigned 
with solemnizing influence over the 
abodes of the hushed multitude. 

For nearly half-an-hour, Carleton 
remained on the bridge, beguiled by 
the poetry of the season, or absorbed 
in a trance of thought, which, with 
not less power than has recently been 
ascribed to a magnetic slumber, seemed 
to exempt him from sensation, At 
length, he was startled into conscious- 
ness. A majestic voice awoke him, 
and awoke with him the slumbering 
city. The great bell of Notre Dame 
sent forth its summons—sudden, so- 
lemn, elevating. What a command- 
ing tone! how the heart responded to 
it! how it issued from the still obscu- 
rity, like light and life—but not like 
the life of mortals. How came men 
to impose on agents like this the un- 
welcome task of modulating their voices 
to shape out melodies which human 
art has constructed? Who has not 
felt how reluctantly they yield to the 
uncongenial duty—and how manifest 
they make it—that the music they are 
enforced to utter, is not a strain of 
their own far country. They complain 
while they chant it. And how came 
men to speak of “ joy-bells?” Was 
ever joyful sound rung out by the most 
silver-toned of those solemn monitors ? 
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And yet, the name is not altogether 
inappropriate. There is no earthly 
joy or triumph, which a shade of pen- 
siveness does not mingle in— 


“ A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want.”” 


We are exiles. A _ recollection, not 
understood, of home, revives with 
every thing that gives delight. The 
dial which, according to the well- 
known inscription, takes no note of 
time that passes in darkness and gloom, 
and marks, it might be added, the 
bright hours with a shade, is no unfair 
type of human felicity ; and, so long 
as happiness shall have the power 
to awaken a latent melancholy, the 
Vallegro of the bells will continue to 
be our joy’s most fitting representative. 
Paris was soon clamorously alive. 
From all sides round, to a distance 
which seemed interminable, tower after 
tower answered to the awakening sum- 
mons. © The clear winter air was filled 
with sound. Here, sweet carillons 
were wildly ringing, in tones so light 
and exulting, that, if it were possible, 
they would be wholly gay—there tune- 
ful melodies of more elaborate charac- 
ter were deftly sounding—and under 
all, but audible through all, from place 
to place, notes of graver character, 
vibrating mournfully, as if uttering 
‘the sad memento of mortality”—all 
mingled, as it were, in rivalry—and 
yet, in a strange wild harmony, that 
took captive the listening spirit. 
Human life, throughout the vast 
city, now roused itself from stillness 
and slumber. Lights began to glance 
from high chambers, and shadows be- 
came visible within them, as their oc- 
cupants were busied in the labours of 
a toilette where needful warmth and 
some little indispensable — 
should be reconciled together. Doors 
soon were heard to open and shut— 
paved ways told of the armed feet 
by which they were rudely invaded— 
multitudes swarmed into the streets— 
and streams of human forms became 
distinguishable, moving on, not silently, 
in all directions to which the eye could 
turn, and far as sight could penetrate. 
It was a strange, bewildering scene ; 
the lanterns, moving in so many va- 
rious directions, and the moving masses 
their gleams were cast upon. 
Carleton’s attention was given ex- 
clusively and eagerly to the groups 
which passed over the bridge. He 
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took his post near the statue, standing 
a little apart, and occasionally coming 
forward, to examine more narrowly, 
a company, or an individual. He ex- 
perienced, it was manifest, repeated 
disappointments. Many gay groups 
passed him by, from either side of the 
river ; many gay compliments and re- 
ew were interchanged ; but no sa- 
utation was addressed to him. At 
last, a severer disappointment appeared 
to have taken from him patience and 
hope. He had stepped forward eagerly 
towards an advancing party, and for 
the first time in the night, opened his 
lips to speak. The party passed silently 
on, and Carleton withdrew, angry, as 
well as disappointed—turned his back 
upon the careless crowds, in whom he 
had no further concern, and leaned 
over the glittering river, as if he would 
ask its counsel. In this state of ab- 
straction, or at least of estrangement, 
a whisper reached his ear, “ St. Ger- 
main L’Auxerrois.” He turned has- 
tily, but the whisperer was still more 
alert ; he could barely distinguish a 
cloaked figure flitting quickly round 
the enclosure. Before he could come 
up with it, it had mingled with the 
crowd on the bridge, and was lost to 
his view. He had, however, he be- 
lieved, received the message for which 
he had long and impatiently waited— 
and he hastened to profit by it. 

When Carleton entered the church 
of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, where 
bourgeoisie, courtiers,and high noblesse 
assembled to the midnight mass with 
which the fete of Noel was to be wel- 
comed, it was yet but imperfectly 
lighted. The dim aisles deceived the 
eye into a notion of vast extent, and 
a picturesque effect was given to the 
crowds hastening to the great altar, 
as they passed successively in wan 
light and deep shadow. Votaries came 
thronging in, chairs were placed, as 
piety or fancy directed, under the pro- 
tection of massive pillars, in the half- 
concealed side-aisles, or in the open 
nave fronting the choir and principal 
altar. Aged mendicants were to be 
seen near the various gates, saluting 
new-comers as they entered, with the 
blessed water, and some richly-attired 
gentlemen, who had accepted the 
aspersion and rewarded it, not always 
without a haughty smile, loitering 
about the place where they had en- 
tered. 
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After walking round the church 
slowly, and with many pauses, Carle- 
ton placed himself beside a massive 
pillar near the principal entrance. 
His ardent look and unquiet manner 
would testify that his visit to the 
church was not purely devotional ; 
and yet there was in bis countenance 
and eye an expression far unlike that 
of persons whose purposes are evil, 
His face and air were, however, such 
as drew much observation upon him, 
and he was glad to find a shelter, from 
which he looked out to follow, with 
anxious eyes, each form whose light 
quick step or rustling robes caught 
his attention. It soon became easier 
to notice all within the church. There 
was a sudden silence, and there was 
an increase of light. The bells which 
had been outchiming each other, as it 
were, throughout the whole extent of 
Paris, even when the strife was most 
tumultuous, without preparation for 
it, all at once made a pause ; and the 
movement of crowds entering the 
church, as streams when the noises 
of day have subsided, became more 
plainly audible. Light, too, began to 
peep out from various dusky corners, 
bringing gradually into view every 
part of the venerable structure— 
every part save one. There was 
darkness still upon the choir, deepen- 
ing into gloom over the altar; while a 
solitary taper, twinkling like a star on 
high, served to make the place, usually 
occupied by a great picture, seem 
darker from the effect of contrasts. 
It would be difficult to judge whether 
the gloom was that of empty space, or 
of a dark uniform surface. 

At a signal rung out by a silvery 
bell within the church, the whole con- 
gregation became at once motionless 
and silent, and a stoled procession 
issued forth from an opened door— 
boys robed in red, with crosses, cen- 
sers, and lighted tapers in their tiny 
hands, leading the way; a long train 
of ghostly fathersand devout wor- 
shippers following—some in white sur- 
plices, some in the rich and picturesque 
attire appropriate, in their several sta- 
tions, to dignitaries in the church or 
choir. As they appeared, the mighty 
organ awakened its living power, and 
tones of richness and sublimity, such 
as might almost announce the uprising 
of a new heaven and a new earth, 
filled the venerable pile, and imparted 
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a tremulous motion to all its stately 
columns, as if a giant hand had shaken 
them. 

This storm of harmony was sud- 
denly lulled ; and while two figures in 
white robes, holding in their hands 
tall wands with lighted tapers on their 
tops, ascended the altar steps, a soft 
sweet symphony stole out into the air, 
and seemed as a prelude to some deli- 
cious melody. Well was the promise 
kept. There may have been, no doubt 
there was, music of more transcendant 
merit—there were voices richer and 
more flexible—but the soul that 
relishes sweet sounds is not always 
over-curious in comparisons ; and the 
simple strain that flowed, not into the 
ear only, but into the soul, of Carleton, 
was such as seemed to fill up the mea- 
sure of which man, through his sense 
of hearing, is susceptible. It was an 
air that breathed of innocence and 
amiable affections—of love, pure, pas- 
sionless, hopeful—doubting nothing, 
fearing nothing, desiring nothing ; 
and if, at times, notes were sighed out 
with a tenderness which made the 
sweetness plaintive, it was not there- 
fore the less holy—it seemed a well- 
remembered strain of primeval Eden, 
warbled by voices, to whose pathos 
penitence had imparted a charm which 
Eden could not have understood. 

Carleton felt its power. His rest- 
lessness had been for some time quieted. 
When the air commenced, he was, as 
before, casting glances of inquiry on 
every fair form within his range of 
vision, and his face was a mirror for 
alternations of expectancy and disap- 
pointment. As the exquisite strain 
proceeded, he yielded to its influence : 
were it to continue long, it would have 
subdued him : and it left him, when it 
ceased, motionless, wrapt, as if with 
suspended faculties he listened for its 
re-commencement. 

All are not charmed with sweet 
sounds. At Carleton’s side stood a 
person who had been for some short 
time silently examining him, and who 
now broke the spell of his enchant- 
ment— 

“ Not a bad stage-trick,” said he, 
“to commence with.” 

Although the language was Eng- 
lish, the speaker was a Parisian, the 
Vicomte de Mortagne, with whom, 
by Thurot’s intervention, Carleton 
had become acquainted. 
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His voice, without emphasis or emo- 
tion, the organ of an indifference 
which would not take the trouble to 
become contempt, had upon Carleton 
the effect of a sudden aspersion of cold 
water. He turned round with some- 
thing that almost resembled a shudder 
—and the Vicomte continued, ‘ Look 
directly before you.” Itseemed strange 
that such a counsel could be uttered in 
such a voice. 

While the chant, which had so 
deeply affected Carleton, was being 
sung, two priests in rich vestments, 
swinging burning censers high, offered 
incense at the great altar, and two at- 
tendants, one at each side, were occu- 
pied in completing its illumination. 
As they touched, in slow succession, 
each large taper, a thick wreath of 
smoke gushed forth, and after coast- 
ing, for a moment, about and above 
the nascent flame, passed into the mass 
of odoriferous cloud with which the 
altar was encompassed. All in the 
back-ground was dark when these 
ceremonies commenced—was hidden 
while they proceeded: but soon the 
brilliant illumination prevailed, exceed- 
ing, in its apparent effects, the light of 
day; the smoke of incense disappeared, 
and in the same instant the lovely 
chant had ceased, and a new subject 
of admiration, the exquisite picture 
which formed the altar-piece, became 
revealed. 

It was like a newly-created thing for 
man’s homage, the subduing and won- 
derful work of art, thus suddenly pre- 
sented to the view. There were only 
two figures, one crowned with sharp 
thorns, extended on a cross ; the other 
of a female, one would have said, even 
were the history told by the picture 
alone, of a mother. As Carleton 
gazed upon this great achievement of 
genius, which delineated agony unut- 
terable, without disfiguring it by a 
line or tract of unbecoming harshness, 
and felt himself under command of 
that union of sublimity, tenderness, and 
affliction in the countenance marred 
with suffering, he could not refrain from 
murmuring audibly, “ I have trodden 
the wine-press alone.” “If I be 
lifted up, I will draw all men after 
me.” 

** Yes,” said De Mortagne, as if in 
reply, “the thing has been cleverly 
done. A good joke, too, here. The 
impudence of the affair amuses me 
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These gentlemen in vestments say that 
they preach, that is the term, Christ 
and his religion, He seems to have 
had a conscience, and, like a physician 
enamoured of his profession, to have 
tried the experiment, although it was 
that of dying, first on himself. That 
I call fair. He died, as these gentle- 
men tell us, to save his enemies. I 
can’t well conceive how his death was 
to serve them; but no matter. That 
is the priests concern ; but the inex- 
plicable and amusing part of the affair 
(amusing, I mean, for such as are not 
sufferers) is this— My lord archbishop 
will tell us that Christ died rather 
than put his enemies to death; and 
the archbishop and bis party, who say 
that the enemies of Jesus are theirs, 
will not follow their Master’s example 
in the treatment of them, but simplify 
matters by putting to death, and per- 
haps sending into what they call fire 
eternal, such parties as Christ gave his 
life to save from punishment.” 

Carleton would not trust himself to 
speak. With a slight bow, he turned 
away ; but his tormentor would not so 
lightly release him. 

* Really,” he continued, “ the thing 
is too good to pass without its honour. 
To make a scene of such a tableau, 
(I have my doubt that it was borrowed 
for the occasion,) in this place, and 
in the presence of such men. Before 
you, you see, how, as they tell us, 
Jesus would make converts, by dying 
for them. Well, sir, do you remem- 
ber where you are?” and his voice 
and look became slightly altered as he 
repeated the question—“do you re- 
member where you are—that the bells 
of this very church rung the signal 
for the St. Bartholomew—rung out, 
too, their pious chimes, with Christian 
exultation, through the long massacre 
of that blessed night? Yes, and the 
spirit that sounded the knell of Bar- 
tholomew to the praise and glory of 
God, is among us here to bid it ring 
again.” 

De Mortagne was silent for a few 
seconds. After looking round the 
choir, he touched Carleton’s arm— 

* Do you see,” said he, “ that sanc- 
tified visage yonder—that mortified 
dignitary, who seems to resign himself, 
like a descending spirit, to the neces- 
sities of proud station and sumptuous 
raiment—that saint with the down- 
cast looks and hands clasped in prayer 








—there—on the right—he that looks, 
if you could judge his air, charity for 
all weaknesses but his own—well, with 
the same heavenly air, and voice to 
match, he demanded of poor Mar- 
montel (ay, was even more earnest in 
his demand than the archbiship him- 
self) to sign a profession of faith—of 
what kind, think you ?—that he be- 
lieved in God? No; no such thing ; 
but believed that Jesus Christ—he on 
the cross—had left to his priests the 
right not to take up his cross or wear 
his cast-off thorns: these are relics 
too precious for such a use: at St. 
Denis—and here, in the treasury here 
—they could show you plenty of them; 
but they are too humble to plant 
them in their own saintly foreheads. 
No, that was not the right Mar- 
montel was required to acknowledge ; 
he was expected to declare that the 
priests of that suffering Saviour had 
a right to destroy men’s lives by the 
sword, the vulgar sword of this sinful 
world, whenever men refused to be- 
lieve or to obey my lord archbishop. 
And look there, plunge your eyes into 
the shadow from the third pillar at the 
left side, until you discover a round 
visage and comely—no shadow can 
sadden its expression. I must tell 
you some interesting secrets r 

But, whatever the revelation might 
have proved, there was no time to 
make it. The interruption, at which 
the Vicomte ceased, seemed to cause 
some little excitement in the congre- 
gation. A form, of more than the 
ordinary stature, robed in a surplice 
of thin muslin, worn over a cassock, 
issued forth from one of the side en- 
trances, and in a pace where natural 
haughtiness was discernible under the 
subdued air which seemed a result 
of much self-control, proceeded to- 
wards a confessional chair, formed 
beside one of the little chapels, around 
which worshippers were kneeling. 
His face was pale and fleshless—his 
hair, where the tonsure had left any, 
an iron grey—while thick, dark eye- 
brows, and the full bright orbs they 
shaded, seemed to testify that old age 
was not chargeable with the ravages 
which had been wrought in either face 
or figure. His appearance instantly 
drew De Mortagne’s attention— 

« There goes a saint,” said he,“ a 
saint—Saint Francis de Burgh. Do 
you know the process by which saints 
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are made? Our tall friend’s history 
will instruct you. His opening youth 
was distinguished by rather more than 
the admitted dissipations. Unable to 
feed the fire of his indomitable pas- 
sions from the ordinary sources, he 
was under the necessity of supply- 
ing his vices by some very equivocal, 
or, indeed, unequivocal, procedures. 
In fact, he became liable to the 
penalties of public justice. This 
was a grave inconvenience. Vices, 
you know, are only sins. God, and 
the church, and conscience, take the 
measure of them, and appoint an 
amiable satisfaction. But when the 
law has a right to interfere, the matter 
is different—officers of justice and 
public tribunals are sometimes annoy- 
ingly unaccommodating. Our saint 
who had no powerful family support— 
he belongs, I think, to your country— 
was in danger ; he took shelter in an 
access of devotion; a cell was better 
than a dungeon, penance easier than 
punishment; so he pronounced his 
crimes, as Diderot says, sins, and, with 
the burden of such saving iniquities on 
his head, made La Trappe his city of 
refuge. It is not long since he has 
been dug out, and, believe me, he is 
not called back to this vulgar world of 
ours, without having some work, by 
no means vulgar, cut out for him.” 
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By this, the tall ecclesiastic had en- 
tered into the confessional, and drawn 
the curtain. He seemed an object less 
of reverence than awe to the crowds 
through which he passed. Those who 
were standing, rapidly withdrew from 
his path, and the kneeling bowed their 
heads when he approached. A large 
semicircle was left unoccupied around 
the chair or box into which he had re- 
treated, and which, if fancy were to 
depict it according to the face and air 
of its unknown occupant, would cer- 
tainly not be endowed with very en- 
gaging attractions. 

The enclosures at each side of the 
chair for the reception of penitents 
were, for a moment, vacant. One of 
them was only for a moment unoccu- 
pied. A female, whose figure was 
more than ordinarily muffled, arose 
from a kneeling posture, and, casting 
one tearful glance towards the high 
altar, shuddering as if death had smit- 
ten her, when, on turning round, her 
dilated eye was arrested by Carleton’s 
agitated looks, she rushed, pale with 
terror, and with a haste little suited 
to the place, into the vacant recess. 

‘‘ Great Heaven,” muttered Carle- 
ton, “it is she,” as De Mortagne laid 
a strong hand on his shoulder, and 
prevented an indecorum which might 
have had pernicious consequences. 





SONNET. 


TO RALPH WALDO EMERSON, BOSTON, U. &, 


«* By old Thermopyle or Marathon,” 

Such was my greeting by the Atlantic seas, 

«* Never broke wave on “reedom’s ear like these 
That brought thy thoughts, heroic Emerson.” 
Still, as I read, the deep sea sounding on, 

Drank the large cadence from the westward breeze, 
And every billow made thy voice its own. 

The ocean-voice of glad futurities 
Worthier shall greet thee, great American, 
Prophet, interpreter, and friend of man, 

When truth is wealth and gold is poverty ; 
When love, by labour, the round world shall win ; 
When thought shall say “ amen” to liberty, 

And faith accept the Deity within. 


October, 1844. 


Rozert H. Gorpon. 
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THE ENGLISH AND THE IRISH UNIVERSITIES.* 


There is probably not’ one of our 
readers who has not crossed the 
channel. They must have been very 
much more fortunate navigators than 
ourselves, if they do not remember 
the agitation of the waters, the rolling 
and heaving and lurching of the vessel, 
and the uncomfortable consequences 
to themselves, which we only thus 
delicately hint at, (for we desire as 
little to be conjurers up of past, as 
prophets of future misfortunes ;) all 
of which were produced when the tide 
was met by a strong counter-current. 
The universal intelligibility of the il- 
lustration must atone for its offensive- 
ness to the hyper-squeamish. *Our 
voyage of life traverses a spot in time’s 
mighty ocean, where the tide of inno- 
vation has been met by a strong 
counter-current of reverence for an- 
tiquity. No wonder then that the 
“sea makes a noise; ‘the waters 
rage and swell,” and we ourselves, as 
we toss upon the agitated surface of 
our day, feel at times our “ whole 
head sick, our whole heart faint.” 

The spirit of the age which “ went 
forth seeking rest and finding none,” 
desiring change, and changing only to 
blacken the winter of its discontent, has 
at length called forth a spirit anta- 
gonistic to itself. Too subtle to be 
comprehended by the Utilitarian phi- 


* The English Universities. 
Western Literature at Marburg. 


losophy of the day, and too weak to 
oppose itself in any embodied shape 
against the living, breathing, energetic 
evils of the times, it has nevertheless 
made itself felt; and in so far as it 
has been felt, it has acted as a drag 
upon the chariot-wheels of Revo- 
lution. The cry of reformation, and 
the march of intellect, has been an- 
swered not by a rival shout, but by 
deep-toned warnings—* stare super 
vias antiquas.” While the womb of 
literature labours with ten thousand 
monstrous and fantastic births— 
“Seculum Pyrrhe, nova monstra 
queste ;” while libraries of useful 
knowledge, and Cyclopedias “ to make 
one wise,” and catechisms of physical 
science, all ornamented with this com- 
MON MOtto, ‘Huis rariowyuiyd ’ausivires,’ 
are following each other, budding, 
blooming, and falling like the gene- 
rations of the leaves, contempo- 
raneously the folios of the “ Fathers,” 
reproduced inthe more attractive form 
of elegant octavos, are rapidly issuing 
from the presses of England, of Ger- 
many, of France, and, more wondrous 
still, of semi-barbarous Russia.t Nor 
are there wanting even amongst the in- 
numerable novelties of fashionable 
modishness, some traces of this recur- 
rence to antiquity. Our very chairs are 
antiques, our jugs smell of paleology! 





From the German of V. A. Huber, Professor of 
An abridged Translation, edited by Francis 


W. Newman, Professor of the Greek and Latin Classics at Manchester New 


College, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Manchester, Simms and Dinham. 
By Frederick Dennison Maurice, M.A. 


London, William Pickering. 
Lectures on National Education. 


3 vols, octavo. 
1843. 


Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, &c., professor in King’s College, London. London, J. 


G. F. and J. Rivington. 1842. 


On the Principles of English University Education. 
London, J. W. Parker. 


Whewell, B.D. &c. &c. 


By the Rev. William 
1838. 


t Mr. Blackmore, in the preface to his translation of Mouravieff’s history of the 
Church of Russia, furnishes a most interesting detail of the active exertions now 
making in Russia both to extend the Church amongst the heathen subjects of 
the Autocrat, and to improve its efficiency at home. Amongst many other symp- 
toms of activity, he mentions that a series of translations of the fathers into the 
Russian language is now coming out, under the direction of Philaret, the Me- 
tropolitan of Moscow, and of Mouravieff, Chamberlain to the Emperor, and 
under-Procurator of the Most Holy Governing Synod. ‘Their witness,” says 
Mr. Blackmore, “have thus become generally accessible to the people, and 
pe been thus taught to look back to the earlier and purer ages of our 
religion.” | 
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This growing reverence for the mighty 
dead might be considered perhaps by 
some sufficient to account for the very 
striking fact that almost contemporane- 
ously the study of Plato has either 
sprung up, or revived, in Germany, in 
France, and, though last not least, inour 
ownAlmamater.* Some who consider- 
ed this general respect for antiquity an 
insufficient explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, might be satisfied by recol- 
lecting the peculiar veneration in 
which Plato was held by the most 
glorious luminaries of the ancient 
Church. He was with Ambrose, 
“maximus Philosophorum ;” with 
Augustin, “ ille qui non immerito ex- 
cellentissima gloria claruit;” with 
Jerome, “ prudentissimus philoso- 
phorum ;” with Lactantius, ‘ om- 
nium sapientissimus.” A widely dif- 
fused revival of patristic learning 
might seem very naturally attended 
by an awakened interest in the works 
of him whom the fathers thus de- 
lighted to honour. More especially as 
in ages more near our own, the same 
connexion has been preserved between 
the philosophy of Plato, and the great 
movements of the Christian mind. 

At the revival of letters, it was in 
the school of Platonism that the new 
philosophica Ispirit was nursed, which, 
when it gained strength, disenthralled 
so fair a part of Christendom from 
Romish fetters. It was from the 
armoury of Plato that Cudworth and 
Smith selected the weapons with which 
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they. prostrated the Goliath of phi- 
losphical infidelity, and slew that 
* Leviathan” (the title of Hobbe’s 
great work,) to which “ darts were as 
stubble, and which laughed at the 
shaking of spears.” 

But for the revival of the study of 
Plato in the present age there is a 
cause which lies far deeper. We know, 
indeed, full well how often ingenuity 
runs into absurdity when it begins to 
draw a parallel. We remember Fluel- 
len’st celebrated comparison between 
Macedon and Monmouth, a warning 
held out by Shakspeare to all coming 
generations of parallelists. We also 
have fresh in our recollection a paral- 
lel from the pen of a distinguished 
living author, drawing with a most 
minute and curious particularity the 
resemblance between popery and the 
manuffcturing system! But we have 
no fear of being charged with fanci- 
fulness; when we profess to discern an 
extraordinary resemblance between the 
current doctrines of this age and that 
terrible school of sophistry against 
which Plato’s efforts were directed. 
Every one competent to form a judg- 
ment will acknowledge that the like- 
ness is but too exact— 


“The head of this sophistical mon- 
ster,” says Mr. Sewell, in his admirable 
Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato, 
‘* was formed of minds cool, penetrating, 
and commanding, provided with a fair 
array of various accomplishments, and 
aided by a persuasive eloquence. The 





* Amongst the various improvements for which we have to thank the heads of our 
University, none is of more importance than the introduction into the College course 
of the dialogues of Platoand of Aristophanes. We doubt not that many will feel in after 
life that they have derived from the study of that ‘* maximus philosophorum,” the 
best antidote against the poison of an infidel Latitudinarianism, which makes 
every individual his own measure of truth, and answers Pilate’s question by 


another sneering interrogatory—‘*‘ Why trouble ourselves by trying to settle 
what is truth, when this is the only certain thing about it, that whatever truth is, 
it can no where be found, and we must act as if there was no such thing.” No one 
but a student of Plato is matt to understand the scope of Aristophanes, 
and no one else can derive any thing but injury from his perusal. But the scholar of 
Plato has a clue to guide him. He sees a deep meaning, and a practical purpose, 
in all the coarsest ribaldry of the comedian. His object was the same as his 
great fellow-worker, to break down the fatal influence of the Sophists, and re- 
form the degraded and debased democracy of Athens. Hence his very brutality, 
an indefensible but not entirely unextenuated example of “ becoming all things 
to all men, in order to win some.” 

‘“‘I tell you captain—if you look in the maps of the ‘orld, I warrant you 
shall find in the comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, 
look you, is both alike. There isa river in Macedon, and there is also moreover a 
river at Monmouth. It is called Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains what 
is the name of the other river; but ’tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers; and 
there is salmons in both.”——Henry V. act iv. sc. vii. 
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intellectual error raised as the standard 
of the party was the UNCERTAINTY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Butit branched out into 
a multitude of others, which may easily 
be anticipated; and far from being 
primary itself, it was a consequence of 
a whole train of falsehoods lying hid in 
a disordered imagination. Its conclu- 
sions are easily deduced. And we have 
only to take up a newspaper, or look over 
a debate in parliament, to find ample 
illustration of the practical logic, which 
forced this metaphysical principle 
through all the veins and channels of 
Athenian life, private or public. The argu- 
ment ran thus: if there is no certainty in 
knowledge in the individual, there is to 
him no truth; if no truth, no falsehood; 
if neither truth nor falsehood, neither 
also is there right or wrong, which are 
but intellectual perceptions of agreement 
or disagreement with some fixed stan- 
dard of law. Therefore there is no law 
eternal to our own feelings. Out own 
feelings imperatively bid us pursue 
pleasure and avoid pain. Pleasure and 
pain, therefore, are the only rule of 
moral action, and the criterion of good- 
ness.” —p. 44. 


Even this licentiousness upon prin- 
ciple, this open immorality founded on 
abstract reasoning, has reared its head 
amongst us; and the Socialist of Bir- 
mingham has received the torch of 
error from the Sophist of Athens. But, 
thanks be to God, our practical ethics 
of daily life are in no great danger 
from this false philosophy. Every one 
who has been in the slightest degree 
imbued with Christian doctrine has 
been trained to look up to a moral 
law, which judges actions to be right 
and wrong by a standard extrinsic to, 
and independent of the feelings and 
perceptions of the individual. The 
principle of the uncertainty of know- 
ledge will therefore shrink from deve- 
loping itself (except amongst those who 
have utterly rejected revelation) in li- 
centious practice, defended upon the 
ground that the uncertainty of truth 
and falsehood nullifies the distinction 
between right and wrong. But the 
ae observer will find allaround 

im but too many evidences of the 
wide-spread diffusion of the poison. 
He will trace it in the latitudinarianism 
which professes to make every man his 
own standard of truth, and refuses to 
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acknowledge any measure of right and 
wrong besides the conscientious con- 
viction of the individual. 


‘Our legislation, year after year, is 
a series of concessions to the people ; 
because no one, it is said, but the people 
has aright to pronounce on their own 
interests or duties. The state is to be 
desecrated and unchristianised, because 
no human power may decide between 
contending opinions in religion. The 
polity of the church is set aside, because 
man must not bend to man, but must be 
left in independence and solitude to judge 
of the mysteries of heaven by the taper- 
light of his own reason alone, and to 
worship his Maker as he chooses. Our 
old schemes of education are to be re- 
modelled, to meet the wishes and opinions 
of those, to correct and control whose 
opinions all education is appointed, And 
when a new system is established, as in 
Ireland, for a whole nation to be won 
over to the truth, the same fatal idea 
rises up, and, as if by special contri- 
vance, the very notion of authority is 
extinguished in the minds of the young, 
by bringing their teachers before them 
in direct and perpetual collision, on the 
most solemn subjects, and by exhibiting 
in their daily tasks a conflict of difficul- 
ties and doubts,* which can end but in 
an alternative of evils—either absolute 
unbelief on the one hand, or absolute 
subjection on the other, to the boldest 
assumer of a spiritual despotism. We 
are admitting into our philosophical 
schools, cold, feeble, undigested novel. 
ties, to engross and mislead the public 
mind, if the word leading can be applied 
to an influence which only retards and 
embarrasses—because we are ashamed 
to acknowledge our adherence to the 
guides of antiquity. We are directing 
both public measures and private duties, 
measuring our politics and our ethics, 
by the most false and fatal standard 
that human ingenuity ever devised—the 
standard of expediency ; cutting off all 
reference to the past ; denying the pro- 
vidence of Him who, in making goodness 
the law of the world, made it also the 
preservation of the world; stifling our 
natural affections; annihilating the very 
essence of virtue ; converting life into a 
business of calculation, and of calcula- 
tion without data or end; as if nothing 
was true which did not come within the 
range of our knowledge; nothing to be 
admitted as the witness of a power 
above ourselves—nothing believed until 
a 


* See Scripture Lessons of the Irish Education Board. 
+ Sewell’s Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato.—pp. 93—4. 
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In opposition to exactly such views 
as these did Plato rear the splendid 
structure of his philosophy. It was his 
glorious design to refute the sophisti- 
eal doctrine of the uncertainty of 
knowledge, by fixing immutable dis- 
tinctions of good and evil, of right and 
wrong. It was his aim to destroy the 
polytheism which turns each man’s 
own conscience into a god, by esta- 
blishing the fundamental doctrine of 
One Divine Being, and showing that, 
as God is one, so there is one right, 
one goodness, one TRUTH. And to in- 
troduce the minds of his pupils to a 
system of objective truth, eternal, im- 
mutable, independent of the indivi- 
dual's judgment, was the motive which 
induced this greatest of moralists to 
devote his first lessons to mathematical 
abstractions, and place over the portal 
of the academy, the celebrated, but 
often misunderstood inscription :— 
OTAEIZ ATEQMETPHTO2 EIZITO. 

It is, then, not wonderful that there 
should be a strong disposition amongst 
thinking men to become the students of 
a system which the mightiest mind pro- 
bably ever vouchsafed to man, thought 
out as the antidote to the very evils of 
our days. But no subject, perhaps, is so 
fruitful of analogies between our times 
and his, as the vexed, and beaten, and 
yet unquieted subject of education— 


“The same problems regarding edu- 
cation meet us now as in the days of 
Plato; whether it is education or in- 
struction, a discipline for the whole man, 
or a pouring in of facts into the sieve of 
his memory; whether it is to be con- 
ducted on the old maxims of our forefa- 
thers, or new-modelled by some sophist 
of the day: whether it must be con- 
nected with religion or torn from it; 
whether truth be a necessary ingredient 
in it, or practical knowledge only be re- 
quired—that is, so much knowledge as 
may serve to fill a man’s pocket in the 
world, as the rhetoric of Gorgias en- 
abled the young Athenian to become the 
pampered demagogue of Athens. If 
oral instruction is diminishing, so it was 
at Athens: if books are multiplying 
upon us, and books of the most frivolous 
kind, so it was at Athens; if a shifting 
and changing of opinion has destroyed 
all confidence in public men, so it was at 
Athens ; if the infection has been spread 
from abroad, and smuggled in, like 


* Sewell’s Dialogues of Plato, p. 75. 


other: diseases, through the wares of 
Germany and France, so it was at 
Athens. Their sophists were also fo- 
reigners; and if their young men were 
the first to catch the plague, we may 
well look to ours.”* 


Various, almost infinitely various, as 
seem at first sight the different theories 
of education—theories not merely dif- 
ferent from, but apparently inconsis- 
tent with, each other, yet this con- 
fused multitude of opinions cannot 
defy the classifying power of a far- 
seeing and profoundly - investigating 
mind— 


“I cannot find”—says Mr. Maurice, 
one of the deepest thinkers of the age— 
*‘T cannot find, and I do not think, the 
most laborious student of different sys- 
tems, or the person who has most dili- 
gently @xamined his own thoughts upon 
them, will be able to find that more 
than three distinct doctrines respecting 
the object of education are prevalent 
amongst us. One of these seems to be 
characteristic of the last century, and 
by far the most common opinion in this ; 
the one which we all of us hold, unless 
we have been led out of it by reflection. 
It is the doctrine that educution is the 
giving of information. The questions— 
what information should be given ?—to 
whom it should be given?—by whom it 
should be given ?—how it should be 
given ?—call forth, of course, the most 
different answers. But you will find, I 
think, that a tacit assumption of this as 
the purpose which we are to keep in 
view in our education, is most general 
in the writers upon it since the time of 
Locke, and till a very late period was 
all but universal.” Lectures on Na- 
tional Education.” p. 3. 


The second theory of education is, 
that its grand object is the development 
of the faculties. Of this view, in its 
modern expression, the amiable enthu- 
siast, Pestalozzi, is the most earnest, 
and certainly the most practical de- 
fender— 


** What these faculties are ?—whethe" 
they exist in the same, or in different 
degrees, in different individuals, or 
classes, or races ?—who are the persons 
marked out for the work of calling them 
out in their brethren ?—by what instru- 
ments they are to be called forth ?—these 
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are the questions to which this opinion 
gives rise.” —Ib. p. 3 


The third doctrine, which, although 
very ancient, as we shall see, yet in 
its present development, may be re- 
garded as drawn out in re-action 
against the preceding theory, is this, 
that “not development but restraint 
is the end of all sound education.” A 
whole tribe of controversies issue from 
this parent source. What are we to 
restrain ?—to whom is the restraining 
power to be entrusted ?—and what is 
the restraining power ? 

Those various systems, like most 
erroneous systems, are not so much 
positively false, as imperfect and in- 
complete developments of truth. They 
all propose worthy and necessary ob- 
jects for education to endeavour after ; 
they become dangerous and false, when 
they represent any of these objects as 
the end of education. Education, 
which deserves the name, must doubt- 
less apply itself to curb the will of the 
individual, to bridle the passions and 
restrain the appetites of our lower na- 
ture. Again, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive truth in the principle of develop- 
ment—that man’s several powers and 
faculties are talents bestowed on him 
by God—talents which should not be 
buried in a napkin, but developed, and 
cultivated, and employed. Nor will 
the testimony of conscience to the 
truth of this principle be silenced by 
the ‘many eee difficulties which 
arise out of its application. The be- 
lief even that the development of their 
faculties will make the mass of man- 
kind far more unhappy than if they 
had remained in their natural prox- 
imity to the brutes, no more disproves 
that this development should be at- 
tempted by a just scheme of education, 
than the melancholy conviction—a con- 
viction, alas! based, not upon proba- 
bilities, but on God’s own word—that 
of professing Christians few, compa- 
tively, will be saved, proves to us that 
it is not our positive duty to endeavour 
to Christianize the world, and to 
bring mankind within the operation of 
that very system, whose final issue will 
prove to the majority a catastrophe as 
trremediable as it is appalling. . And 
again, those who are as much disgusted 
as we ourselves are, with the Encyclope- 
dists of the day—the cant of the uni- 
versal-knowledge men, who imagine 


that in the coming gnostic millenium 
each precocious youngster will suck in 
* the ologies” with the sickly milk of 
its blue-stockinged mother—even those 
who most repudiate such absurdities, 
are the most fully sensible of the real 
dignity of knowledge, and the most 
ready to allow that the communication 
of true knowledge to the immortal 
mind is the most glorious part in the 
education of that wondrous race, which 
was formed “ to KNow, to reason, and 
to act.” 

None will question, we believe, that 
these are worthy objects of education. 
Nor will any one refuse to admit that 
the end of education is so to train the 
individual as that he may become not 
only good in his private capacity, but 
also, useful as a member of the social 
system in which he is placed. 

We do not affect any precision or 
accuracy of definition, but practically 
every one feels that this is the great 
end of education. The relations which 
each man bears to society, to the na- 
tion or fraternity of which he is a 
member, are, in truth, as much attri- 
butes of himself, as much part of the 
compound which forms him, as any of 
his powers or faculties whatsoever. 
To fit him for right action under these 
more extended relations, is part of the 
end of education. No theory of edu- 
cation can be just whose practical 
working has a manifest tendency to 
make men useless or dangerous as 
citizens. 

This twofold end of education sup- 
plies a double test by which to ascer- 
tain its efficiency andsuccess. oes it 
fit the educated for their duties as pri- 
vate individuals and as citizens? To 
determine the first of these questions 
would require an examination of the 
moral condition of all the individuals 
composing a nation, or at least a very 
extensive induction of particulars. 
But the other test admits of a more 
easy application. Wecan know some- 
thing of the history of a nation, when 
we are wholly ignorant about the 
private character of its component 
members. In history, nations are 
personified, and they pecome persons ; 
not least, on this account, that they are 
impressed with a definite character. 
And in this character we can discover 
traits of integrity, or generosity, or 
philanthropy, or magnanimity; or, 
again, of falsehood, or treachery, or 
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cruelty, or pusillanimity, which will 
give us some reasonable data for de- 
termining whether or no they have 
learned the duties which devolve on 
man, considered not as an individual, 
but as a citizen of the great world. 

In the history of Greece, that his- 
tory the most interesting as well as the 
most familiar to every cultivated mind, 
we have a memorable example of the 
trial, upon the scale of nativns, of two 
of the above-mentioned theories of 
education. The attempt was perfectly 
successful, if we consider the immediate 
object at which they aimed; but it 
was a failure if we regard the true and 
ultimate end of education. Mr. Mau- 
rice has traced with singular ingenuity 
the influence, upon Sparta and Athens, 
of their several ideas of education. To 
restrain the individual, to make him 
act habitually under stringent rule, 
and offer to the common good the daily 
sacrifice of all his own private inclina- 
tions, was the object at which the won- 
derful system of Lycurgus aimed— 


“To root this thought in them-— 
power ani self-gratification do not mean 
the same thing, but, on the contrary, are 
incompatible with each other ; to make it 
the principle upon which they acted in 
childhood and grew up to manhood; to 
crush in infancy all seeds which might 
hereafter produce the fruits of individual 
peculiarities, habits, or tempers: to re- 
move from them every temptation which 
should lead them to feel themselves any- 
thing, or to be any thing, but members of 
a compact, organised state ; these were 
the Spartan’s object.”— Maurice, p. 10. 


Wonderfully contrived, even to its 
minutest details, was the Lycurgan 
system to carry out this restraining 
process. The timidity of the child— 
the tenderness of womanhood—the 
idiosyncrasies of individual feeling, 
were all swallowed up in a common 
Spartanism. But this restraining 
aexneis, although perfectly efficient 
in bringing about the object at which 
it aimed immediately, failed in pro- 
ducing the great end of education. 
It did not meliorate and elevate the 
moral condition of the individual. 
AwoBiinxt vs rivvavrioy rw vonobirn rev 
wuuPigorres rhyuiy yao widuv weromaty 
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(Arist. Polit. Book II.,c. 6). And 
if it hardened the substance, it cer- 
tainly stunted the growth of the 
national character. The restraints 
of Chinese horticulture, in a few 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 144. 


successions, diminish the towering 
oak into a dwarfish garden shrub. 
Where the mind is hemmed in by 
the enclosure of strict constraint, 
genius cannot dart forth its luxuriant 
branches, nor feeling roll forth its im- 
petuous tides. And where genius is 
cramped, and feeling repressed, there 
can be no greatness of character. So 
it was at Sparta. a 


“Tt must be allowed,” says Mr. 
Maurice, “that nearly the whole in- 
terest of Spartan history is gathered up 
in the pass of Thermopylae. Take away 
that one fact, and all their proceedings 
during the Persian war are poor, selfish, 
and contemptible. Before that time, 
though their polity must have lasted for 
centuries, they had certainly not pro- 
duced one great man. The most con- 
spicuous figure in their history, up to the 
Persian invasion, is Cleomenes, a mad- 
man, who, in all his conduct at home 
and abroad, seemed to show what 
a tremendous reaction the Spartan sys- 
tem must produce in any mind that was 
not wholly formed by it. A still more 
remarkable illustration of the same 
truth, on another side, is furnished by the 
history of the period immediately after 
the Persian war. During that time, 
when the other principal state of Greece 
was pouring forth remarkable men al- 
most in multitudes, Sparta produced one 
of whom history takes any notice. This 
man, Pausanius, affords us an instance 
of a Spartan brought into contact with 
oriental luxury. We find that it im- 
mediately turns his brain; he cannot 
the least resist the impression of splen- 
did costume and imperial dainties; he 
must attempt the most absurd and awk- 
ward imitations of them in his own 
republic.” 


The development of the faculties was 
the Athenian idea of education; and 
assuredly never was an object more 
fully and completely attained. Amidst 
all our boastings of enlightenment and 
knowledge, we are still compelled to 
form ourselves upon the model of the 
philosophers, poets, historians, orators, 
and critics, which shone forth like fre- 
quent meteors from this little corner 
of the world. Like a mind which is 
too much for a feeble frame, the in- 
tellect of Athens stimulated the body 
politic into a feverish excitement. The 
artisan, who should have been toiling 
for his bread, could not tear himself 
from the intellectual treat which the 
rhetorician afforded him. But alas! 
instead of furthering individual hap- 
piness, and building up national great- 
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ness, their intellectual energies became 
the ruin of both. The private 
citizens became immoral upon philo- 
sophical principle. The democracy 
became a “ MANY-HEADED monster.” 
The circuits of their discursive and 
developed faculties all came round to 
that rvwrev Ysodos, that all knowledge 
was uncertain. 
o 
“It is the testimony, not of one great 
Athenian writer of the age of Pericles, 
but of those whose opinions and feelings 
were, in all respects, the most opposite 
to each other, that sophists and rheto- 
ricians were the destroyers of the Athe- 
nian nation, and that they destroyed it 
by appealing to those powers, and that 
sense of power, which the education of 
the nation had imparted to it. The 
great comedian of Athens saw this: he 
saw that the feeling of their own insight 
and profundity made his countrymen a 
prey to the vulgarest delusions. The 
great philosopher of Athens, whom that 
comedian ridiculed, saw still deeper into 
the meaning of the same fact: saw that 
the most clever and enlightened of the 
youth of Attica knew about all manner 
of things, could talk about all manner of 
things, but knew nothing whatever of 
themselves. He saw how the feeling of 
their own powers had made them believe 
the sophist’s lie, from which every other 
lie flows by necessary inference; that a 
man is his own standard; that ndthing 
is but what he creates. He saw how, 
by this means, truth was confounded 
with opinion—how law became self-will, 
and morality accident. He saw how all 
the crimes which his nation was com- 
mitting, in its public transactions, had 
their root in this want of faith in right 
and wrong ; in this belief that nothing 
is but all things seem: in this denial of 
what is immutable andeternal. All this 
he traced home to the education of their 
outh, which had brought forth the 
aculties, indeed, into most wonderful 
activity, but had left the great problems 
— Who is to rule these faculties? For 
what end are they given? On what 
objects are they to be exercised ?—ut- 
terly unsolved. He saw, as others, with 
not half his clearness of vision, could 
see, that Athens was full of energies, but 
had little life; abounded in intellect, but 
was without wisdom; possessed great 
power, but was not a nation.” —Maurice, 


p- 22. 


In the nomenclature of the past 
eneration, the 
nowledge was synonymous with edu- 
cation— it still continuesso in the 
vocabulary of many. To diffuse 
knowledge amongst the people is the 
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darling idea of our modern educators. 
It is almost as much the current no- 
tion of education amongst us, as 
restraint among the Spartans. For 
its sake, the most established princi- 
ples have been abandoned—the most 
sacred alliances have been dissolved. 
To facilitate the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, man has put asunder what 
God has joined together. Because 
the Church, whom its Lord com- 
manded to teach all nations, refused 
to teach its children in ignorance of 
Christ's religion, its inalienable rights 
must be invaded by secular power— 
its heaven-derived charter must be 
cancelled—its claims of eternal right 
must be scoffed at and trampled on, 
as the dreams of antiquated supersti- 
tion. The state usurps the office of 
teacher ; but the fundamental truth, 
the philosophia prima, must be sup- 
pressed, because it would make a diffi- 
culty in the way of diffusing useful 
knowledge! Useful knowledge !— 
i. e. knowledge from which is sys- 
tematically excluded that knowledge 
which is eternal life—to KNow THEE 
THE ONLY TRUE Gop, AND JEsuS 
CHRIST WHOM THOU HAST SENT. 

This idea of education is not a 
mere image of the mind—it is an 
energetic, all-pervading, active prin- 
ciple. It is embodied in a thousand 
forms, and a thousand novel institu- 
tions. From the Gower-street Univer- 
sity College,which has cast off ali those 
time-honoured principles which have 
made our universities what they are, 
that, unshackled, it may inundate the 
metropolis with useful knowledge from 
the lips of sixty-nine professors of dif- 
ferent arms, down to the Irish Nation- 
al School, where the pupils are em- 
ployed in acquiring a smattering of 
more subjects than were ever con- 
tained in the trivium and quadrivium 
combined—where all unite in the com- 
mon pursuit of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
All must be unanimous, while useful 
knowledge is their business. There 
must be no private judgment about 
grammar, no schisms about geogra- 
phy. But when useful knowledge is 
thus harmoniously acquired, there is 
one subject upon which they are taught 
that it is right to differ. Religion 
they may have none, or of just what 
quality they please. After they have 
learned what is really useful, then 
differ about what does not much mat- 
ter. But if they wish to learn some 
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religion, the parish clergyman, or the 
Romish priest, or the orthodox Pres- 
byterian minister, or the Arian minis- 
ter, or the Methodist, or the Baptist, 
or the Independent, or the Socinian— 
they are all equally authorised to come 
and teach religion to such as please. 
It is your own fault, therefore, if you 
do not learn some religion. 

But some will object, “is it then 
possible that you a Universitry Maca- 
ZINE, can be guilty of such treason 
against the republic of letters and of 
science, as to express your opposition 
to the spread of knowledge? How 
can you educate, without communicat- 
ing knowledge?” We reply, we are 
not opposed to the spread of knowledge, 
nor are we such simpletons as to 
require to be reminded that education 
implies the communication of know- 
ledge. But this is our position. To 
communicate knowledge, is a part, but 
only a part of education. If then, 
this part usurp totality, if all other 
parts of education are left unculti- 
vated, while this alone is nurtured, it 
must naturally follow, that the great 
end of education cannot be attained. 
To tell only a part of the truth is often 
equivalent to a positive falsehood. 'To 
carry out only one principle of educa- 
tion, in itself however good and ne- 
cessary, is attended by consequences, 
as we have already seen, as calamitous 
as if that principle were, in se, mis- 
chievous, and destructive of private 
and public welfare. 

Lord Bacon puts into the mouth of 
an objector (Theologorum Zelotypia) 
the following words: ‘ Scientiam inter 
ea esse, que parce cauteque admit- 
tenda sunt. Scientia nimium appeti- 
tum fuisse primum peccatum, unde 
hominis lapsus, hodieque herere ser- 
pentinum quid in ed. Siquidem ingre- 
dienstumoreminducit. Scientiainflat.” 
His answer to this objection, so far 
from being against our position, di- 
rectly supports it. ‘ Nullum esse pe- 
riculum a quantitate scientia, ut 
diffusa, ne aut tumorem inducat aut 
excessum; a qualitate tantum, que 
quantulacunque sit, st absque anti- 
doto sua sumatur, malignum quid habet 
atque venenosum, flatuosis symptoma- 
tis plenissimum. Hee antidotus, sive 
aroma, (cujus mixtio temperat scien- 
tiam, eamque saluberrimam efficit) est 
cHaritas. Scientia inflat; charitas 
autem edificat.”. We require but to 
listen for a moment to the boastful 
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sweHing language of a generation, 
whose vaunt it is, that they are so 
much better than their fathers, to 
perceive that the knowledge current 
in society is not without some tendency 
to produce “tumorem et excessum.” 
But such knowledge, according to 
Lord Bacon, requires an antidote. If 
it be necessary to communicate such 
knowledge, it must produce harm, 
unless it is accompanied by a temper- 
ing aroma. An education which is 
conducted on the plan of only giving 
this knowledge, is a machinery of mis- 
chief. And what is the meliorating 
accompaniment? It is charity. That 
most abused, most misunderstood, 
most perverted, but still heavenly 
word! It is not, observe, the charity 
of which the latitudinarians among us 
speak, which embraces truth and error 
like twin sisters, and shows its ampli- 
tude by removing the land-marks which 
divide orthodoxy from heresy, Chris- 
tianity from deism. It is charity—but 
it is the charity of St. Paul: that 
charity which hateth iniquity, but 
REJOICETH IN THE TRUTH; the edvdse- 
fos ris vsAsiornros: the very key-stone 
of that glorious edifice which is “ built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone.” 

We may be told that the present 
diffusion of knowledge is but the com- 
mencement of what will be the regene- 
ration of the world, that our present 
state is but the beginning of an end, 
and that we can have nothing to 
ground melancholy vaticinations upon 
respecting its final issue. Certainly, 
no human wisdom can foretel pre- 
cisely the result of these hurryings to 
and fro in search of knowledge. But, 
as far as it has been developed, has 
the prevailing idea really worked to- 
wards the great end of education, the 
moral training of men for their duties 
as private persons, and the building 
up a nation composed of such mate- 
rials? Or what does reasoning sug- 
gest respecting the probability of this 
end being eventually brought about by 
its further development. 

First, then, for the individual. Has 
the spread of the current knowledge 
tended much to improve the moral 
condition and the happiness of our 
people, regarded as members of pri- 
vate families, not of the great public 
family? We are not afraid to give 
our answer—that we are convinced it 
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has not, In England, we suppose no 
one will question that the troubles of 
the peace, the unhappy, discontented, 
uneasy spirits, those who find home 
vapid and flat, compared with the ex- 
citement of the Socialist lecture, or 
the Chartist club, are just the class 
who have read, and learned a good 
deal more than the ordinary run of 
persons in their rank. And in Ireland, 
we speak without fear of contradiction 
from our own knowledge—that vast 
Aceldama, the county of Tipperary,* 
is not inferior in the education of its 
inhabitants to any part of the United 
Kingdom, or of Scotland. Not merely 
are the acquisitions of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, possessed by a 
far greater proportion of the popula- 
tion than could be found in any district 
of England, but besides, a very con- 
siderable number of the sons of the 
humblest farmers are both expert 
mathematicians, and well-grounded 
Greek, Latin, and sometimes even He- 
brew scholars. The country abounds 
with pedagogues, of the very lowest 
class, and in the direst penury, but 
often admirable scholars, and enthu- 
siasts in the pursuit and love both of 
scientific and literary pursuits. And 
yet, the moral state of that district 
remains, alas! but too fearfully the 
same. The Calculus and the Digam- 
ma have no tendency to prevent assas- 
sination. The schoolmasters are not 
only the centres of knowledge, but 
often the nucleus around which gather 
the demons of incendiarism, burglary, 
and murder! 

But if the present diffusion of know- 
ledge does not much avail to the moral 
improvement of the individual, neither 
is its tendency, we fear, to build up 
the true greatness of nations on stable 
foundations. If, indeed, it teaches the 
masses, individually, to know that 
“they are naked” of ten thousand 
comforts, without supplying one con- 
solation as an antidote; the discontent 
which is thus likely, and almost sure 
to be gendered in the minds of the 
lettered poor, is a dangerous—well, if 
it prove not a destructive—element in 
a social system. 

To make the acquisition of know- 
edge the paramount object, and the 
great END, instead of one amongst 
many means, of education—has, we 
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maintain it, a direct tendency not to 
consolidate a nation, but to widen that 
fearful chasm which already yawns 
alarmingly between the higher and 
lower classes. A system of restraint, 
or of development, might, in some 
measure, tend to counteract the dan- 
gerousness of this division by employ- 
ing itself about that common humanity 
which underlies all the inequalities of 
situation. But if, to acquire know- 
ledge, be the great business of educa- 
tion—and if, in the glowing language 
of science-struck enthusiasm, the public 
mind is continually stimulated to this 
as the glorious end for which the 
human intellect was designed—then 
that very education which should be 
the bond of peace, becomes the very 
source of new division. It serves but 
to widen more frightfully that gulph, 
which it ought rather to bridge over. 
The poor man is taught that, to ac- 
quire knowledge is the great business 
of education, and the end of intellec- 
tual life. But, alas, how can he learn 
wisdom, whose life is among bullocks! 
His necessary business takes up all 
that time which his envied superiors 
can bestow on useful studies. Or if 
fatigue allows him, after his daily toils, 
to give to knowledge some hurried 
languid homage, yet what can this 
avail, but just to give him a taste for 
what he sees plainly iron fate forbids 
him to attain ?, The more ardent in 
his love for knowledge, and the more 
delighted by the paradise of science, 
which seems just to open one view 
through her gates, that on him they 
may close for ever—so much the more 
likely is he to bewail his ill-starred 
fortune, and to fret against the bar- 
riers which separate his order from 
those whom his education has taught 
him now to envy, not alone for their 
sumptuous fare, or splendid equipage, 
but chiefly for their superiority in 
leisure, and their facilities in acquiring 
knowledge. 

Such feelings would naturally be 
engendered in the minds of the inferior 
ranks of society, by the idea, that, to 
acquire knowledge is the grand busi- 
ness of education. If, indeed, the 
higher orders preserved a superiority 
in intellectual improvement propor- 
tionate to their superiority in advan- 
tages, these murmurings of discontent, 


* Our readers have not forgotten the very striking observations upon this point, 
which occurred in the charge of Mr, Justice Ball, at the last Nenagh assizes 
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however wide-spread and deep-toned, 
might be restrained by the moral force 
of intellect, and by the power of know- 
ledge, amongst the classis prerogativa. 
But what, if this should not be the 
case? What, if the lower ranks get 
a-head of their superiors, despite of 
all their advantages, in that knowledge 
which they have been taught to vene- 
rate as the true dignity of man? What 
if they see wasted in debasing frivolities, 
or shapeless idleness, those golden 
hours of leisure, which the clever 
artisan, in his imagination, fills with a 
whole cycle of manly and elevating 
employments? And this is no imagi- 
nary case. The petty shopkeepers in 
our country towns, and the footmen 
behind their chairs, often suppress a 
smile at the solecisms in grammar, or 
the ludicrous blunders about not very 
recondite matters, which are perpe- 
trated by those, who count their hun- 
ters by the dozen, their green acres 
by hundreds and by thousands. 

The diffusion of knowledge, which 
is power, among the inferior orders of 
society, where their superiors do not 
keep at the head of the intellectual 
movement, is not likely, most assuredly, 
to consolidate or secure the social edi- 
fice. But it may be said, “ principles 
should be judged of by their true ten- 
dency, not by their perversions. To 
give a fair trial to the theory of edu- 
cation we are now discussing, you must 
suppose all ranks, according to their 
measure of leisure, and proportion of 
advantages, applying themselves to the 
pursuit of knowledge.” Let it be so. 
Suppose the aristocracy as much ele- 
vated above the plebeian crowd in 
mental riches as indignity of station— 
and suppose the universal mind filled 
with the idea that to acquire knowledge 
is the business of education—is there 
= here of something which will 

uild up a nation’s greatness ? We must 
answer in the words of Mr. Maurice— 
words which so felicitously clothe 
thoughts so philosophical and so pro- 
found :— 


“When our knowledge’ is parcelled 
out into a multitude of subjects, when 
it is the mene business of our lives 
to acquire information about astronomy, 
and about geology and mineralogy, and 
all the rest; when this becomes the 
sense that you put upon the word edu- 
cation, you raise a barrier between one 
class of society and another, which all 
thetalk in the world about respect for 
the rights of the poor, does not in the 
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slightest degree diminish; for there 
must be a portion of the information 
which the higher class has leisure to re- 
ceive, which the middle class has not 
leisure to receive, and a portion which 
the middle class has leisure to receive, 
which the lower class has not leisure to 
receive; and that which is communicated 
to all, the higher class will have leisure 
to receive well, the middle class indiffe- 
rently, the poor class very ill. Here 
then education, which we want as the 
great bond to connect the classes together ; 
which we want as the means of building 
up a nation, becomes the very instrument of 
dividing us, of making one feel that his 
great possession is that of which those 
beneath him have only the most miser- 
able shadow and counterfeit. And what 
if all this distinction of classes were 
abolished—what if you secure the same 
amount of leisure to all—then would 
come in the difference in powers of ac- 
quisition ; a distinction not recognised 
any longer as part of an order of society, 
would soon establish itself again by the 
force of individual skill and prowess ; 
intellectual skill would be worshipped, 
intellectual tyranny established, and as 
it was in the case of Athens, and as it 
will be in the like case all over the world, 
there will be needed a set of slaves, ig- 
norant, disorganised, degraded—as a 
foil to the wisdom of their masters, and 
a witness for the necessity of preserving 
it.”—pp. 32, 33. 


The communication of knowledge, 
then, although an important and ne- 
cessary part of education, is only a 


part. And if substituted for the 
whole, it becomes inimical to private 
welfare, and to the public prosperity, 
just as we have seen in the cases of re- 
straint and development of the fa- 
culties. To see one truth or some 
truths independent of others which 
are connected inseparably with them, 
is in reality the same as to hold views 
positively false. The tenet that our 
blessed Lord was a perfect man is a 
fundamental verity, when held in the 
analogy of faith ; it becomes rank heresy 
and blasphemy when disjoined from the 
belief that he was perfect God. These 
various schemes of education have 
failed of their great end, not because 
they are absolutely erroneous in them- 
selves, but because they made a 

of truth usurp the place of its whole. 
Restrainment will not satisfy ; and yet 
it is true that restrainment is indispen- 
sable ; development is not enough 
and still manifestly education implies 
the calling out of the faculties}; the 
communication of knowledge cannot 
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sulfice, and yet to acquire knowledge 
is.the most glorious employment, next 
to devotion, of man’s immortal mind. 
But can no central system be found, 
which gathers into itself these disse- 
vered principles? The fathers of phi- 
losophy were not the patrons of error ; 
they had each of them some ray of 
truth, which reached them through 
the clouds from the sun of the Divinity. 
We have in revelation the glorious 
edifice which contains each goodly 
stone, which they severally prized as 
their summum bonum. 


*‘ Christianity,” says Mr. Knox, ‘is 
that centre, where intellect, judgment, 
taste, interest, prudence, principle, the 
firmness of the Stoic, the elevation of 
the Platonist, the tranquillity of the Epi- 
curean, the archetypal realities, to which 
all earthly objects, in the shape of plea- 
sure, profit, or honour, correspond, as 
gilded clouds do to the sun—all meet ; 
and is of course that identical chief 
good, which human nature, so soon as 
its higher faculties have, at any time, 
come into action, has invariably panted 
after, and which the wisest sages have 
so agreed in describing, that even by 
their marks alone, we might be satisfied 
of its genuine existence in the gospel.” 
—Remains, vol, iii. p. 74. 


And, doubtless, there is such a thing 
as Christian Education, combining with- 
in itself those excellencies, which, from 
defective composition, have proved as 
injurious as positive and intrinsic 
falsehoods. In Christianity—not no- 
minal, but real Christianity—are to be 
found harmoniously combined, those 
principles of education, which other 
schemes tore asunder, and distorted as 


they severed them from the body of 


truth. In the gospel—not what is 
popularly styled gospel-teaching—but 
in that divine philosophy which dropt 
from the lips of Incarnate Deity, we 
haye a restraint, extending not only 
to words and actions, but to the half- 
born thoughts—a restraint so pervad- 
ing and refined, that the bonds of all 
other asceticism are, compared to it, 
but partial aud imperfect, and easily 
evaded restrictions. We have com- 
munications of knowledge, high as 
heaven, and profound as hell; know- 
ledge, with whose magnificence in 
speculation and importance in practice, 
the discoveries of a Newton or a 
La Place bear no more competition than 
the pratlings of a unweaned child. 
And we have development of faculties, 
because each man’s endowments are 
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regarded as only so many talents, for 
the due improvement of which he must 
give account. Christian Education is 
the only National Education. 


‘*Ityis not,” again to quote from Mr. 
Maurice, ‘it is not an education which 
makes self-restraint the privilege of one 
class, for it makes the thing to be re- 
strained the same in all. It is not an 
education which makes development the 
privilege of one class, for it makes the 
great thing to be developed in all the 
same, It is not an education which 
limits all high information to one class, 
and gives to other classes only a 
poor parody of that information ; for it 
makes the stupendous information which 
is the foundation of it, the same to all.” 


Here we have the restraining dis- 
cipline of Lycurgus, the development of 
Athens, the encyclopedic communica- 
tion of the nineteenth century, all united, 
but subservient, each in its own proper 
place, to the one great end of training 
up men in the perfection of their being, 
to bless their families, and to ornament 
their country. 

Of this idea of Christian education, 
let moderns sneer as they please—the 
only extant copy is to be seen in our 
Universities. Yes, it is the Chris- 
tianity of which they are living wit- 
nesses—it is the immutability of this 
Christianity which has preserved them 
amid the shocks of revolution and the 
vicissitudes of gpinion. Institutions 
founded to promote the interests of 
religion, and to work on Christian 
principles, religion has imparted to 
them her indestructibility, Christia- 
nity her life, independent of and above 
this world! Amidst the changes and 
chances of this varying scene, these 
reverend structures are the ark which 
preserve, in hallowed integrity, “ old 
truths in religion, old institutions in 
politics, old maxims in education.” 


‘* There is nothing,” says an eloquent 
writer in the Quarterly Review (Vol, 59, 
p. 445), “there is nothing in this life 
permanent but Christianity, and those 
who live within it cannot change with 
the changes of the world. And, thus 
protected against a levity and feebleness 
of mind, the universities, even in such a 
revolution of opinion as is now taking 
place, may lony remain, and God grant 
they may remain, relics of a system 
which has passed away—relies,like those 
noble buildings which that old system 
raised among us, so massive in their 
construction, and so strongly cemented 
in all their parts, that nothing but a 
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barbarian violence can overturn them, 
and no art adapt them without absurdity 
to the false, frivolous, pernicious pur- 
poses of modern innovation, Let them 
uphold, in all their practice, and in all 
their teaching, that great principle of 
faith, which is the only security against 
the vices and evils of this day. Let them 
maintain, and not be ashamed to avow, 
that which is the main element of faith, 
and sheet-anchor of society—their re- 
verence for antiquity.” 


The system of restraint, the en- 
grossing idea of Spartan education, 
still retains its proper place in our 
universities. ‘ Academic freedom” 
is the motto of the continental univer- 
sties—a freedom which degenerates 
into the ferocious licentiousness and 
the reckless insubordination of the 
burschen. But our universities are 
living, acting workers-out of that great 
maxim, which every philosopher must 
allow, however inconsistent may be 
his conduct with the concession, that 
the mere training of the intellect is not 
sufficient to prepare man for his posi- 
tion in society, or for the higher pur- 
poses of his glorious destination ; that 
to educate, we must infuse not merely 
knowledge, but a sense of duty and of 
moral responsibility. The youth, when 
he takes up his residence at one of 
these venerable seats, finds himself a 
member of a society whose daily habits 
are regulated by stated discipline. A 
scheme of life is appointed him. His 
attendance is required at common ex- 
ercises, a common table, and a com- 
mon worship. His own private incli- 
nations are accustomed to bend to laws; 
and duty, in a variety of forms, appears 
to remind him of a rule eternal to 
himself. 


‘This lesson,” says Mr. Whewell, 
‘‘which cannot be taught through the 
memory alone, is conveyed by the posi- 
tion in which the student is placed at 
the English universities. For he is sub- 
jected to many rules, and put under 
tutors and monitors who, by their in- 
stitution, are invested with acombination 
of parental and official authority. And 
hence he acts in a little world, which is 
constituted of definite relations and du- 
ties, and requires a certain self-restraint 
and self-regulation at every step; and 
thus is a fit school to prepare him for the 
world of real action. Whereas, without 
such a constitution of the university, the 
student’s academical career is a period 
of unbounded freedom from restraint 
and responsibility, which may be full of 
enjoyment, and, to many, the occasions 
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of great intellectual development; but 
which, to the greater number, must 
be a portion of life perfectly heteroge- 
neous with all therest—a scene governed 
by its own principles, these being such 
as can by no means be admitted into the 
general business of society.” Principles 
of English University Education, p. 80. 


Nor is the idea of development with- 
out its appropriate place in our uni- 
versity system. While the eccentric 
sallies of capricious individuality are 
restrained by wholesome discipline, 
the common faculties which underlie 
these varying surfaces are elicited and 
strengthened by common exercise. In 
these intellectual gymnasia, the muscles 
and sinews of the mind are called into 
play, corroborated by action and in- 
vigorated by practice. By their in- 
direct teaching, t. e. by their examina- 
tions, disputations, and public trials of 
their students, acquirements, they sti- 
mulate, by the most powerful excite- 
ments, the fullest development of the 
faculties. They summon forth the 
emulation of ardent youthful minds, 
striking sparks by collision, and fired 
with the “ laudum immensa cupido.” 
* Hi proprium decus, et partum indignantur honorem, 
Ni tencant, vitamque volunt pro laude pacisci ; 

Hos successus alit; possunt quia posse videntur ; 


Acrior ad pugnam redit, ac vim suscitat ira ; 
Tum pudor incendit vires, et conscia virtus.”” 


It is plain how powerfully a machi- 
nery, thus working by the power of 
rewards for success in literature and 
science, must avail for the diffusion 
of knowledge. But our university 
system is not content with this indi- 
rect system. The love of knowledge 
is a principle far nobler than the love 
of distinction. The desire of investi- 
gating truth, for truth’s own sake, is 
a vastly higher tone of mind than the 
pursuit of knowledge for the sake of 
some extrinsic reward. Our univer- 
sity system employs the premia laudi 
as an occasional stimulus ; it strives, 
by its direct instruction, to form such 
tastes as will find in knowledge its own 
reward. It communicaTes to the de- 
veloping faculties the, germs of know- 
ledge. 

“In every breast implanting the desire 

With unremitting labour to pursue, 

Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul 

In truth’s exhaustless bosom.” 

Our alma mater not only 


“ Invitat pretiis animos,et PR2&MIA ponit,” 


but also teaches us, by experience, the 
pleasure which learning for learning’s 
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sake brings with it. “ Fexix qui 
tuit rerum cognoscere causas.” The 
importance of this direct teaching, 
which has no immediate reference to any 
future competition, but which claims 
the student's attention on the ground 
of its own value, is thus luminously 
pointed out by Professor Whewel :— 


**In the English Universities there 
has always, I believe, been acombination 
of these two kinds of teaching, and such 
a combination is, I conceive, the best 
scheme of education. In the selection 
and management of each of these two 
elements, however, there are some con- 
siderations which ro to me of great 
importance, and which I will briefly 
state. The college lectures, and other 
college instructions, appear to have 
been, till recently, of the nature of direct 
teaching. The studies thus presented 
to the pupil were considered as suffi- 
ciently recommended by the injunctions 
of the college, and the parentalauthority 
of the tutors, without reference to ul- 
terior objects. The public disputations 
and theses, which must be performed in 
order to obtain a degree, formed a 
scheme of indirect teaching; and the 
college teaching was consistent with this, 
but was far from being considered as 
merely ministerial to it. Several sub- 
jects were introduced in the courses of 
college instruction, and indeed are still, 
which have no reference to these public 
university trials, and which were ‘se- 
lected by the authorities of the college 
because they were considered as valuable 
for their own sakes, and proper parts of 
a liberal education. 

“A combination of direct and indi- 
rect instruction seems to be desirable. 
The love of knowledge and the love of 
distinction, with the fear of disgrace, 
are the two mainsprings of all education, 
and it does not appear wise or safe to try 
to dispense with either of them. More- 
over, the University must, in the dis- 
charge of its proper functions, have 
tests of proficiency, to be applied before 
her degrees and honours are granted. 
There must, therefore, be University 
examinations. On the other hand, it 
must always,be recollected that examin- 
ations are a means, not an end; that a 
good education—a sound and liberal 
cultivation of the faculties, is the object 
at which we ought to aim; and that 
examinations cease to be a benefit where 
they interfere with this object. 

“That such a danger is possible, a 
very little reflection will show. The 
knowledge which is acquired for the pur- 

se of an examination merely is often 
of little value or effect as mental cul- 
ture, compared with that knowledge 
which is pursued for its own sake. 
When a man gives his mind to any sui 
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ject of study on account of a genuine 
wish to understand it, he follows its 
reasonings with care and thought— 

onders over its difficulties, and is not 
satisfied till all is clear to his mental 
vision. On the other hand, when he 
studies for an examination only, he does 
not wish to understand, but to appear 
to understand; he cares not for un- 
solved difficulties in his mind if the 
examiner detect them not ; he wishes to 
see clearly only in order that he may 
express himself clearly. He may thus 
lose much of what is best in the influence 
of those studies, which, when more 
faithfully pursued, tend to educe distinct 
ideas and sound reasoning habits. Again, 
what is acquired for an examination is 
likely to be soon forgotten ; the mind is 
bent upon it with an effort which, 
though strong at the time, is felt to be 
temporary, and is followed by a relapse 
into comparative apathy and oblivious- 
ness. The student often lets slip what 
he has thus collected for a special pur- 
pose, just as the busy advocate forgets 
the circumstances of his client’s case 
almost as soon as he has pleaded it. 
Again, the habit of preparing for exami- 
nations makes the studies which are 
not recommended by an obvious re- 
ference to such an object, appear flat 
and insipid. ‘The mind craves for the 
excitement to which it has become ac- 
customed ; it becomes restless and vola- 
tile; loses the appetite for quiet thought 
and patient study, and the trust in 
advantages which must be waited for. 
Again, if examinations become too fre- 
quent, all good courses of study are in- 
terfered with; for it is impossible to 
arrange public examinations so as to 
oint out a succession of subjects which 
orms a good system for all.”—‘“ Prin- 
ciples of English University Education,” 
pp. 53, 54. 


Thus does the Eclectic Idea of our 
Christian University education com- 
bine within itself the three great 
schemes. 


**Here,” says Mr. Maurice, ‘is in- 
formation, not of a limited specific quality, 
but that which belongs to men ; here is 
development, not of some particular 
faculties, but of that which is universal 
in man; here is a discipline, not for 
that which interferes with the power 
and happiness of some men, but with the 
power and happiness of all; here is not 
a Spartan, not an Athenian, not a 
modern education, but a Christian edu- 
cation, which comprehends them and 
reconciles them all.” 


Such is our University Education in 
the abstract idea; we shall soon re- 
turn to the contemplation of it in the 
Concrete, 
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Addressed to an English lady who had offered the writer a small branch of ivy from Spencer's oak, on 
condition that she would present her with some verses in exchange. 


I crave it not! O bear to Britain’s isle 
This green memorial of her poet son; 

Thine was the land which hailed his infant smile, 
Thine be this token of the gifted one! 


I crave it not! We dare not claim as ours 
Him who hath sung in his undying lays, 
Of lovely ladies in enchanted bowers, 
Of knights and ladies, demosels and fays. 


—_—— Oe SS eT ee, ee ee 


But yet, perchance, his spirit inly caught 
Some inspiration from our mountain air ; 

And those bright visions which his fancy wrought, 
Came in the twilight of his long despair ! 


The exile’s heart! O who can tell its woe, 

Fixed, sharp, and changeless through our lengthening years ; 
The yearning pang, the grief consuming slow, 

The full, deep sorrow, welling forth in tears! 


The exile’s heart! O Spencer, such was thine, 
Till Fancy came to lighten half thy pain, 

Showed thee the wonders hid beneath her shrine, 
And named thee foremost in her glittering train. 


Her voice first bid thy fairy numbers flow, 
Her smile, thine earliest and best reward, 
As ‘neath thine oak, with head reclining low, 
Thy languid limbs lay stretched upon the sward. 


Thine aged oak !—the changeless ivy binds 
Those giant arms now crumbling with decay ; 
And mutely thus the wanderer reminds 
How greatness lingers ere it pass away ! 


O take the wreath !—we never claimed as ours 
The poet son thine own proud Albion lent ; 
Restore the chaplet to those leafy bowers 
Where his young days of happiness were spent. 


But oh, my friend, when others harshly speak, 
‘Fell them of hearts still noble and still true ; 
Still let thy sympathies their sorrows seek, 
Let Erin find an advocate in you! 


And as the ivy oft adorns the stem 

Of some old mouldering and honoured thing, 
So let thy love our few, faint virtues gem, 

And o’er our many faults its mantle fling, 


August, 1844, 
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MAJOR LYNCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AMONG THE GHILZIES IN 1839-40. 
PART IV. 


Affghan Collection of Revenue—Arrival of Mohamed Khan—Encamp on Killat-i-Ghilzie—Arrival of 
Troops—Alarm of the Tribes—Hostile Position—Capture of Tyaz Khan's Fort—Remarks—The Ghilzies 
attack Killat—Their Retreat—Hostilities—Summud Khan made Chief of the Tribe—Proceed to Candahar, 


and resign. 


26TH. Meerza Ahmud Khan, the 
newly-appointed collector of the Can- 
dahar revenues, arrived in my camp 
to-day, called uponme. He states that 
the Ghilzies behaved well to him, but 
that they complained much ‘of the 
seizure of their friends. He appears a 
well-informed man, and, doubtless, 
will be liked at Candahar ; he succeeds 
an individual who has been justly re- 
moved, for having practised every 
species of roguery and extortion on the 
poor people—his name is Mahomed 
Tuckee, a wealthy member of the 
Shea sect of Islam, and as such a reli- 
gious enemy of every Affghan; he 
has been overbearing to a degree in 
all his dealings with the Dooranee 
khans, and they have now succeeded 
in getting the king to remove him; 
and, doubtless, on his reaching court, 
his ill-gotten treasures will, in the 
Affghan fashion, be squeezed out of 
him; his father followed the same 
course that has now brought vengeance 
on the son; and, as the Affghan law 
was, at that time, in full force, un- 
checked by English humanity, he was 
put to death by his enemies, who had 
purchased him from the governor, and 
his body hung up in the Charsoo of 
Candahar. The son may thank his 
good fortune in having us in the 
country, or he most assuredly would 
now, in his disgrace, find such a host 
of enemies let loose on him, as would 
hang his body on the same peg his 
father was suspended from some years 
since—but our interference at court, 
in the cause of humanity, anda sum 
of money, will, no doubt, save him 
from such an ignominious death. The 
peasants and large agriculturists, both 
of this country and Persia, suffer to 
an enormous extent, from the effects 
of a revenue system, which allows a 
man like Mahomed Tuckee to go to the 
king, when he knows he is in want of 
money, to carry on some war or 
other, and purchase the revenue of a 


district, for one or two years. On 
the purchaser giving ready money, 
possibly equal!to half the amount of 
the whole of the revenue, the bargain 
is made, and the necessary documents 
drawn out, empowering the newly- 
appointed collector, armed with a 
grand title, to collect the; revenues, 
and directing the executive to assist 
him with troops, if necessary. To 
elucidate the dangerous consequences 
to the tranquillity of the country, (par- 
ticularly, when supported, or rather 
countenanced by us, to a certain ex- 
tent, by our presence in this country,) 
of such a system, I shall relate a cir- 
cumstance which recently took place 
in the neighbourhood of Candahar— 
when, in seeking to enforce the collec- 
tion of the revenue, Mahomed Tuckee 
had to fight a battle with the peasants, 
who thrashed him well, and took his 
guns from him. 

The Dooranees to the westward of 
the river Helmund, having proved 
rather refractory of late, and more- 
over, having refused to submit to Ma- 
homed Tuckee’s extortions, he applied 
to the prince for a force to assist him 
in collecting the revenue—an attempt 
was made to procure the co-operation 
of our troops, but without success, it 
being decided that they shall not be 
employed to assist in collecting reve- 
nues. Mahomed Tuckee though the 
could do without them, and assembling 
a mob of Kuzelbashes, (Persians,) he 
proceeded with two guns into the 
district of the refractory Affghans. 
The affair now assumed the character 
of a religious war, and the Affghan 
priests headed the people—both parties 
met in the field, and after a hardly- 
contested battle, in which the com- 
batants fought with all the daring 
courage of religious fanaticism, the 
collector’s army was routed, with con- 
siderable loss, and his favourite son 
fell in the engagement. It now be- 
came necessary, in a political point of 
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view, to punish the unfortunate pea- 
sants, and consequently a body of our 
troops was sent to meet and disperse 
them; and so flushed were they with 
the victory they had gained over the 
collector’s forces, that they met our 
troops, and after a desperate fight 
were defeated, but not till five hun- 
dred of their men lay dead on the 
field. It is truly melancholy to think 
that we should be thus forced into 
collision with the tribes, and how far 
we are, in common justice to our own 
interests, authorized in remaining in 
this country, and supporting with the 
presence of our troops, the tyrannical 
system of government which exists in 
it, is a question worthy of serious 
consideration. 

27th. Mahomed Tuckee arrived in 
my camp, and called on me. He is 
on his way to court, to answer for all 
his misdeeds, and appears anxious to 
know from me what kind of a recep- 
tion he will meet with. I gave him a 
few horsemen to eseort him through 
my district, and dismissed him. 

29th. Received a letter, reporting 
the death of Wooloo Khan, who 
figured rather conspicuously in the 
commencement of this journal: he 
never recovered the effects of his im-, 
prisonment in the fortress of Ghuznee. 
He will be a great loss to me at the 
present time. 

30th. Agreeable to my wish, Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, accompanied by all 
his brothers, and about two hundred 
horsemen, arrivedinmycamp. He sent 
me no notice of his intention to visit 
me, so that when the body of horse 
were seen by my men approaching, 
they all got under arms. Meeralum 
Khan came running into my tent, with 
the Siad, in a desperate state of alarm. 
I told them there was no use in being 
afraid, and that if the approaching 
party were bent on mischief, all we 
could do was, to be on our guard, and 
prepared for them. The khan imme- 
diately got his dagger ready for 
action, and stuck it carelessly in the 
folds of the shaw] twisted round his 
waist. I placed my double-barrelled 
gun, loaded with ball, under the coun- 
terpane of my bed, the foot of which 
was on the right of my chair; on the 
back of the chair hung my sword, and 
on the table, immediately on my left, 
lay my double-barrelled pistol. The 
Siad had orders to keep his eye fixed 
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on Sultan Mahomed, and if he" saw 
him -draw his sword, or dagger, to 
alarm the people outside the tent, who 
were all in readiness to act at a mo- 
ment’s warning. When the cavalcade 
reached my camp, a man came jto 
announce the Sultan’s arrival. I im- 
mediately gave orders that he should 
be allowed to advance, accompanied 
by his brothers, and any minor chiefs 
belonging to his party. As the chief 
approached close to my tent, I could 
see him arrange his cloak, and place 
his sword so that he could easily get 
at it, if necessary ; he appeared much 
agitated, and apparently afraid. I 
met him at the entrance of the tent, 
when we embraced each other. The 
party seated, and the usual salutations 
and welcomes exchanged, we pro- 
ceeded to business. The Sultan asked 
me why I had not entered his country 
long ago, and that he had now come 
for the purpose of escorting me. I 
told him that I was amusing myself 
hunting, and that a few days would 
find me at Killat-e-Ghilzie. After 
smoking, the conversation became 
more brisk, and the khans appeared 
more at their ease, particularly Mee- 
ralum, who now joined in the conver- 
sation, which turned on the seizure of 
their families. I said I was exceed- 
ingly sorry that such an occurrence 
should have taken place, but that as 
it had, there was no advisable course 
left for us, but to endeavour by quiet 
and peaceable means to get it can- 
celled ; and that, with this view, I 
had written to the authorities, ad- 
vising that one of their friends in 
exile should be sent to conciliate 
the tribes; and after assuring them 
that no person, not even themselves 
excepted, deplored the seizure of their 
friends more than I did, the conversa- 
tion on this head closed. I now told 
the khan that I had heard he had 
recently received letters from Yah- 
Mahomed Khan, the Herat minister, 
and that I hoped, according to former 
agreement, he would show me them. 
he replied, that he had received letters 
both from Yah-Mahomed, and Dost 
Mahomed, and that I should certainly 
have them. The Koran was now pro- 
duced, and solemnly sealed by every 
one present, in token of their friend- 
ship for me, and loyalty to the king. 
After the book was sealed, they one 
and all bent their heads forward, with 
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their hands before their faces, and 
after a short prayer, the hands were 
allowed to drop gracefully into the 
lap. The khans now begged that the 
angel (Bible) might be produced. It 
was lying on the table beside me, 
and on handing it to the sultan, he 
looked at it, and laughingly said, “ It 
is very foolish for me to desire to see 
a book that I cannot possibly read, 
nor do I know, to a certainty, that 
= have given ine the proper angel— 

owever, we must take your word for 
it—and it is now the anxious wish of 
all present that you should seal this 
blessed book, in token of your friend- 
ship for us.” I did not hesitate to 
satisfy them—and, accordingly, my 
seal was affixed to the holy volume; 
on seeing which, all the party appeared 
delighted, and after distributing a few 
trifling presents amongst the minor 
chiefs recommended to me by Sultan 
Mahomed, the party took leave, and 
returned to the Ghilzie country, ap- 
parently well satisfied with their visit, 
Afzul Khan alone remaining with me. 

Ist April. Afzul Khan takes to him- 
self the credit of bringing his brother, 
Sultan Mahomed, to me yesterday ; he 
informs me that the priests of the 
tribe are doing all they can to get the 
people to rebel, but that he will, 
inshaulla, (please God,) frustrate all 
their designs. 

During the day, the letters promised 
by Sultan Mahomed were handed to 
me by one of his confidential men. One 
is from the Herat minister, accompa- 
nied by one from Ukhter Khan, a 
Dooranee chief, before alluded to in 
this journal, and in rebellion to the 
west of the river Helmund. The 
minister writes, that it is shortly his 
intention to march on Candahar with 
a large army, and requests Sultan 
Mahomed, and the Gooroo, with a 
number of other chiefs, all severally 
named in the letter, to join him with 
the Ghilzie tribes, on his arrival at 
that city. The Dooranee chief's letter 
is full of abuse; levelled against the 
English, and calls upon the Ghilzie 
chiefs to join the Dooranees, and drive 
from the country the infidels; he con- 
cludes ‘his letter by saying, “ Don't 
mind your relations seized by the Eng- 
lish; when we take Candahar, they 
shall soon be liberated.” I sent the 
letters, by express, to Candahar—and 
eopies to the envoy and minister, 








7th. There is, I am informed, a 
vefy curious cavern, about eighteen 
miles south-east of this place, (julduk,) 
called Bolan, and feeling anxious to 
explore, and copy some inscriptions, 
said to be on the sides of it, I had 
determined on making en excursion, 
and with this view had dispatched my 
kit. This morning, however, having 
received intelligence that a cousin of 
Sultan Mahomed’s, by name Nasur 
Khan, has recently arrived in the 
country from Jellalabad, and told the 
chiefs and tribes that it was all non- 
sense depending on me for the release 
of their friends, and that the only 
possible means by which they could 
obtain that object, was to rebel, I 
have changed my intentions. He pos- 
sesses great influence in the tribe, being 
considered a clever and experienced 
man. My informant recommends me 
strongly not to enter the Ghilzie 
country without troops; he also in- 
forms me, that the Gooroo is playing 
all kinds of tricks—and Meeralum 
appears more alarmed than ever at the 
proceedings of his nephew. My visit 
to the cave has been put off for the 
present, and I must endeavour to 
explore it at some more convenient 
season. 

8th. Letters arrived to-day, report- 
ing the departure of ‘the troops to 
assist me in erecting a fort on the high 
mound of Killat-e-Ghilzie. 

My news from the Hotuck country 
is by no means favourable. The Goo- 
roo has succeeded in getting a number 
of the tribe to acknowledge him as 
their chief. 

llth. My letters, received to-day, 
are very flattering: they approve of 
the manner in which I have con- 
ciliated the chiefs. This is, as far as it 
goes, satisfactory; but the great ac- 
count is not yet settled, and the cause 
of complaint amongst the tribes not as 
yet removed. 

The Gooroo has heard of the ap- 
proach of the troops, and of our in- 
tention to occupy Killat-e-Ghilzie ; he 
has taken upon himself to state to the 
tribes, that our ultimate intention is 
to exact revenue from the Tooran 
Ghilzies. I have mentioned before, 
in this journal, that these Ghilzies 
have never been, by the most powerful 
kings of Affghanistan, compelled to 
pay revenue; and, doubtless, if they 
believe the Gooroo’s assertion, much 
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bad feeling will be manifested, when 
the trikes lias through me, our de- 
termination to fortify Killat. And, 
before I proceed to do so, I shall cir- 
culate letters to all the chiefs, warning 
them to keep quiet, and that it is not 
our intention to demand revenue from 
them. 

16th. Marched seven miles in ad- 
vance, and pitched my camp within 
view of Killat-e-Ghilzie. Captain 
Saunders, of the Bengal Engineers, 
joined me. 

20th. It has rained incessantly for 
the last four days, and I was not a 
little pleased this morning to be ena- 
bled to change my ground. Pitched 
my tent and camp on the top of the 
mound of Killat-e-Ghilzie, and, for 
the first time, made known our inten- 
tion to fortify it. 

Killat-e-Ghilzie is an isolated hill, 
situated on the right bank of the Tur- 
nuck, and about three-quarters of a 
mile north of the river, being distant 
by the high road about eighty-four 
miles from Candahar. 

The road in common use for tra- 
vellers, between Candahar and Cabool, 
runs immediately to the south of the 
hill, but there are other roads between 
these two cities, and one in particular, 
on the opposite bank of the Turnuck, 
by which Killat-e-Ghilzie may be alto- 
gether avoided. 

Between the hill of Killat and the 
river, the ground is low, slightly un- 
dulating, and is completely commanded 
from the hill. The same observation 
will apply to the ground nearly east 
and west of the position, in the direc- 
tion of the valley parallel with the 
river. To the north, a chain of hills 
extend, the tops of which, at the dis- 
tance of one thousand yards, rise a 
few feet higher than Killat-e-Ghilzie, 
and some offsets from these hills ap- 
proach to within from four to six hun- 
dred yards of the position. One of 
these latter eminences having a clear 
space of 150 by 50 feet, on its top, 
is situated within four hundred yards 
of the crest, and is not more than 
thirteen feet lower than the larger 
tabular space of the hill of Killat. It 
is the spot which would most probably 
be selected by an enemy, provided 
with artillery, for the erection of a 
battery against the fort—particularly, 
as the slopes of the hill of Killat, to 
the north, are generally lower, and of 
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easier access than those fronting the 
river. The northern face is also the 
weakest, as being nearly straight, and 
possessing little capability for estab- 
lishing flanking defences. 

Killat is a detached portion of one 
of the last of the ridge of the moun- 
tains which divide the valley of the 
Argundab from that of the Turnuck, 

The hill is of an irregular figure, 
about five hundred and fifty yards in 
length, and two hundred yards in 
width—but this latter dimension va- 
ries greatly—the southern side being 
broken by two deep indentations, 
which are favourable to the defence 
of this face. The general height of 
the hill above the low ground at its 
foot, may be estimated at one hundred 
feet ; but there is an elevated plot at 
the south-east angle, about thirty feet 
higher, and on this plot a mound 
formed like the frustrum of a cone, 
evidently in a great measure artificial, 
has been raised—which towers about 
seventy feet above the rest of the hill, 
forming a very remarkable and con- 
spicuous object; it is said to have 
constituted the citadel of the ancient 
fortress. At the base of this mound, 
and from the lower tabular portion of 
the hill, several copious springs of 
good water take their rise; and it is 
evidently owing to the presence of an 
abundant supply of water in such a 
commandiny situation, that the ancient 
fame of Killat-e-Ghilzie, as a strong 
and formidable position, must be at- 
tributed. 

The remains, however, of buildings, 
and traces of the old fortifications 
upon it, have almost disappeared— 
although the latter are said to have 
existed in good condition till thrown 
down by the famous chief, Shabodeen, 
about forty years since. Few or. no 
remains, indicating a permanent style 
of building, are found—no burned 
bricks, no cement—the walls of the 
fort, and material of the houses, seem 
to have alike consisted almost entirely 
of mud, the rough stone of the hill 
having occasionally been used in the 
construction of the foundations. It 
seems evident that its defenders have 
trusted rather to the presumed natural 
strength of the position, than to the 
artificial defences of the place. 

The slopes of the hill are not so 
steep as to be formidable, rarely ex- 
ceeding one foot of height to two of 
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base ; the superstratum of the hill is 
vegetable mould, mingled occasionally 
with gravel, and clay of considerable 
tenacity is found on some of its higher 
portions. 

The mass appears to be formed of a 

orous limestone rock, which makes 

its appearance in several places below 
the crest of the hill, and may be taken 
advantage of to push out flanking 
points, and render access to some 
portions of the summit more diffi- 
cult. 

Although a very strong position, 
according to native ideas, Killat-e- 
Ghilzie could only be made tenable 
against a well-disciplined and appointed 
army, by the construction of numerous 
casemated batteries and bomb-proofs. 
From its position, its surrounding 
walls must necessarily be every where 
viewed from the base upwards—and 
it would be difficult, by almost any 
degree of labour, to prevent the fort 
of the wall being accessible at many 
points of the enceinte. Interior re- 
trenchments might be formed, which 
would greatly add to the difficulty of 
capturing the place; but these would 

resent but a passive resistance to a 
Reis attacking the place, as the sur- 
rounding country would not be exposed 
to their fire. 

But against a native army, unpro- 
vided or but scantily supplied with 
artillery, Killat presents a strong, for- 
midable position for a fortified post. 
It may, by the erection of a thick and 
high scarp-wall, be rendered almost 
impregnable to the efforts of a native 
force, unprovided with artillery; and 
the supply of a few guns, of large 
calibre, to the fort, must always render 
it an object of terror to the rude tribes, 
near the confines of whose territory it 
is situated. 

Wrote letters to Sultan Mahomed, 
and all the minor chiefs of the Tokhy 
and Hotuk tribes, stating that it was 
actually necessary that I should have 
some residence in the country during 
winter, and that the king desired to 
erect a fort on this spot, not with a 
view of collecting revenue, but for the 
purpose of having a small force always 
ready for the protection of the roads. 
The Gooroo, however, has given out 
that I am erecting it for the purpose 
of exterminating, root and branch, 
(beekh keudeuny,) the Tooran Ghil- 
zies. It is a very difficult affair alto- 
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gether, but the authorities are bent on 
carrying out the measure; sogI must 
needs go on with my work, let the 
consequences be what they may. 

2st. Captain Griffin arrived with a 
force consisting of one regiment of 
infantry, two six-pounder horse ar- 
tillery guns, and three hundred irre- 
gular cavalry, and pitched his camp on 
the top of the mound. 

The khans appear all thunder struck 
at this sudden occupation of the 
strongest position in the Ghilzie coun- 
try. Meeralum Khan strongly ad- 
vises me for my own sake to abandon 
all idea of fortifying the place. He 
was very much excited ubout it to- 
day, and said—* Sahib, for the sake of 
Ullah (God) let me beg and beseech of 
you not to have aught to do with this 
damnable place. It has been, from 
time immemorial, the burying-place 
and destruction of all those who have 
sought to occupy it; and so sure as 
you persist in your present designs, 
let them be ever so peaceable, you may 
rely upon it, not only will you be dis- 
graced, but the power of the English 
in this country will be annihilated. I 
don’t wish to trouble you with a long 
detail,” concluded the khan, “ of the 
number of powerful Dooranee and 
Ghilzie chiefs who have lost their 
lives, in endeavouring, from time to 
time to occupy this spot. There is 
some fatality attached to it, and if it 
must be fortified by the king, do you, 
at least, have nothing to do with it.” 
I told the khan I was obliged to him 
for the interest he appeared to take in 
my welfare, but that I was only a go- 
vernment servant, and must carry into 
effect, in the best way that I could, 
such orders as I should receive from 
my superiors. He, however, together 
with the other chiefs in my camp, be- 
lieve that it is not our intention to go 
on with the works, and throw all kinds 
of obstacles in the way of procuring 
labourers. 

22nd. Captain Griffin, at my re- 
quest, has unfurled the royal standard 
on the highest part of the mound, and 
fired the usual salute. The chiefs 
were all seated in my tent to-day when 
the salute was being fired, but ap- 
peared to take no notice of it. Some 
of their followers, standing outside the 
tent, remarked that the lushker wal- 
lah sahib (commanding officer of the 
troops) was making some tomasha 
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(fun) with the troops, and this is all 
that was said about the matter. 
23rd. Received a letter to-day from 


Sultan Mahomed Khan, in answer to ° 


one I sent him the other day, announc- 
ing our intention of occupying this 
place. He writes— 

* I have a great friendship for you, 
and I shall therefore tell you that the 
occupation of Killat-e-Ghilzie is very 
unpopular in the tribes; but I shall not 
tell you not to fortify it, nor will I tell 
you to do so, fearing you might think 
I do not wish you to remain in my 
country ; but you know best.” 

The messenger who brought the 
document, however, says that on re- 
ceiving my letter, he assembled all the 
influential men of the tribe, and told 
them the contents of it. He, together 
with his brothers, pointed out to the 
minor chiefs assembled at the meeting 
the utter folly of resistance ; but they 
immediately accused him of having 
sold the place and the honour of the 
tribe'to the Faringees, adding, that it 
would now fall to their lot to be seized 
as opportunity might offer, and sent 
into exile to India. « If,” continued 
they, “the Faringees could manage to 
seize your families in the country of 
a powerful state such as the Sikhs, it 
is not difficult to imagine what they 
will do with us when they have laid 
hold of our noff,” (navel), alluding to 
the strength of Killat-e-Ghilzie as a 
patural position. I am further in- 
formed, that it was decided at this as- 
sembly, after a good deal of alterca- 
tion, that the occupation of Killat was 
a death-blow to the existence of the 
Tooran Ghilzies ; and the Koran being 
produced, they one and all took most 
solemn oaths to stand by each other, 
and die in the defence of their li- 
berties and families. , This is all very 
bad. 

25th. Commenced digging, prepa- 
ratory to laying the foundation of the 
wall to form the enceinte of the fort, 
which appeared to cause much sensa- 
tion amongst the Ghilzies in the camp. 
Meeralum Khan complains to me to- 
day most bitterly against the Gooroo, 
who, he states, has alienated the whole 
tribe from him, and has assembled 
about four hundred men in the moun- 
tains, and is daily moving off the wo- 
men and children to the fastholds in 
the hills. He states that during the 
night one of his attendants ran away 
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with two of his best horses, and is now 
in the fort of one of his minor chiefs, 
who protects the culprit, and refuses 
to give up the horses. The chief is a 
member of the Sha Alum family, and 
a desperate character. His name is 
Tyaz Khan, and his fort, which is only 
four or five miles off, and can be dis- 
tinctly seen from this, is one of the 
strongest in the country. This fellow, 
I am informed, has been the terror of 
the surrounding country for years 
past, having frequently plundered the 
caravans on the road, and after com- 
mitting the most awful acts of bar- 
barity, retired into his strong fort, 
and defied the small parties from time 
to time sent against him. This fort 
was built by the father of the present 
chief. He was a great warrior, and 
had fought with his countrymen in one 
of their invasions in India, and at the 
taking of a strong fort called Katullee 
he distinguished himself. On his re- 
turn he erected this fort, which he 
called Katullee, meaning the fort of 
slaughter: and his son now thinks that 
his position is impregnable, and, the 
khan tells me, is in rebellion with the 
Gooroo. When the present king, in 
one of his efforts to revive his power 
in this country, was wandering about 
a refugee amongst the Ghilzies, a 
powerful chief at that time, by name 
Futtee Khan, of the Babekerzie tribe, 
promised to assist him if he would con- 
sent to marry his daughter. The 
king agreed, and had issue by this 
marriage, the present amiable prince, 
Timoor. Some time afterwards Tyaz 
Khan, the chief above alluded to, ma- 
naged to obtain in marriage another 
daughter, and he is a brother-in-law to 
the king, who, however, knows nothing 
at all about him. It is well, however, 
to be on good terms with such a des- 
perate character, so I have written a 
friendly letter to him, pointing out the 
injustice of harbouring a thief in his 
fort, and requesting him to send back 
to Meeralum the horses; also, that I 
am anxious to form his acquaintance, 
and should like much to see him. 
During the day I received an answer 
to my letter, couched in friendly terms, 
but in which there was no allusion 
made to the stolen horses. He writes: 
«* | have heard a good deal about you, 
and am anxious to form your acquain- 
tance, but cannot come to see you for 
a few days.” ‘The messenger informs 
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me that ne saw a number of armed 
men moving about the country. 
28th. Rumours of war are rife in 


camp, and both officers and men are in ° 


daily expectation of fighting. Last 
night, as I was going to bed, the staff- 
officer of the force came running into 
my tent. He was so much agitated 
that it took him a few moments to re- 
cover his breath. He was sent by 
Captain Griffin to state that he had 

sitive information that the Ghilzies 
ad assembled a force close by, and 
intended attacking our camp during 
the night. Knowing the alarm was a 
false one, I took no notice of it, merely 
remarking that doubtless ere long the 
troops would have something to do, 
but that at present I did not apprehend 
any danger of a collision with the 
tribes. 

29th. Captain Macan, with his re- 
giment, joined our camp, and took 
command of the troops. 

Meeralum again reports that the 
Gooroo is marching off all the fa- 
milies to the hills, in order that the 
heads of them may be in a better state 
to fight us. I have been so much en- 
gaged since the arrival of the troops 
that I have not been able to take my 
usual rides about the country, but if 
to-morrow should prove favourable for 
an excursion, I intend taking a ride 
into the Hotuck country, and by per- 
sonal observation ascertain whether the 
villages have been deserted. The Gov- 
roo may possibly, on hearing what I 
am about, get frightened, and leave his 
followers, who would immediately re- 
turn to their obedience to Meeralum. 

Ist May. Returned to Killat-e- 
Ghilzie, after a hard fight, which took 
place uuder the following circum- 
stances :— 

Accompanied by Meeralum and my 
escort, I crossed the Turnuck yester- 
day morning, and proceeded into the 
Hotuck country. My road happened 
to lead me close to the fort of Tyaz 
Khan; but, to my great surprise, on 
arriving within half a mile of it, a 
number of armed men, with drawn 
swords in their hands, issued from it, 
and commenced brandishing them, de- 
fying us to advance. On seeing this 
T halted, and took a good look at the 
place. The khan rode up to me and 
said—“ Ah, sahib, look at those foolish 
dogs ; they little know what is in store 
for them: they are defying you to at- 
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tack them.” There could be no pos- 
sible doubt of the truth of this asser- 
tion, and I found myself in rather an 
awkward dilemma; but after some 
consideration as to the better course 
to be pursued, I determined that it 
would never do to turn my back on 
them. So sent an officer, who had 
accompanied me. for amusement, to 
Captain Macan,. requesting him to 
mention to that officer what he hadseen, 
and ask him to come to my assistance 
with his regiment and two guns. In 
the mean time I proceeded to invest the 
fort, and endeavour to settle matters in 
a peaceable manner. 

There happened to be in my escort 
a number of persons nearly related to 
those in the fort, and I was in hopes, 
through their means, to be enabled, 
particularly when the garrison knew 
from me that I had no wish to molest 
them, to get them to surrender the 
place, or send me an ample apology for 
the insult they had offered. They 
were, accordingly, sent twice into the 
fort, but returned with unfavourable 
answers, to the effect that they would 
come to me the next morning, but not 
before. At this time I was joined by 
aman of Mceralum’s with letters he 
had intercepted from the Gooroo to 
his nephew, who, it would appear, 
commanded the garrison. In his let- 
ter he tells them to fight like Affghans, 
and hold out to the last, and that he 
will join them and drive the English 
from Killat-e-Ghilzie. Seeing. a large 
cloud of dust rising in the direction of 
our camp, I was induced to think that 
the garrison, on finding that the troops 
were approaching, would see the utter 
folly of resistance, and apologize. I 
accordingly sent in again to say that 
it was far from my wish to destroy 
them, that the traops were rapidly ap- 
proaching, and could not possibly re- 
turn till the place was taken, or some 
honourable concession made by the 
garrison for the insult offered to.me. 
To this message I received the same 
answer as before ; and, when the mes- 
senger had left, the garrison began to 
sing their war-cry, and beat their 
drums in token of defiance. I really 
thought them mad, and again sentva 
confidential Affghan, who was di- 
rected. by the khan to place the 
Koran before the chief, and beg of 
him, in the name of the prophet, not 
to spill the blood of true believers in 
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unprofitable contest, and with a force 
that they could by no possible chance 
defeat. He was further directed to 
endeavour to get one of the garrison 
to come to me with power to settle the 
affair in an amicable way. As this 
messenger was returning, Captain 
Saunders, of the Bengal Engineers,who 
accompanied Captain Macan, and had 
galloped on in advance of the troops 
to join me, in passing close by the 
walls of the fort, was fired at by the 
garrison. The rascals, thinking they 
had hit him, set up a most hideous 
howl. He, however, was not touched; 
and there appeared to be no course 
left now for me but to direct the storm 
and capture of the place. Captain 
Saunders now represented to me that 
we had not ample means of breaching 
the wall, and that there was scarcely 
enough of powder to blow in the gate. 
I, in consequence, made another at- 
tempt to get the garrison to give in, 
and asked Captain Macan, on his ar- 
rival, to take advantage of my sending 
in another person to the fort to get his 
guns and men into position, in case it 
became necessary to storm the place. 
The sun was now nearly down, and 
there was no time to be lost, so that 
Macan said, “If they do not come to 
terms immediately, I must take the 
place.” An old acquaintance of mine, 
one of the garrison, now came to me, 
and I was in great hopes all would be 
amicably settled; but, to my great 
disappointment, the man only came to 
inform me, on the part of the garrison, 
that they were determined to fight and 
die at their posts, and that 1 had much 
better retire my force, as it was im- 
possible to take the place. I asked 
him to remain with me, but he re- 
fused, saying that he was determined 
to share the fate of his comrades, 
whatever that might be. He accord- 
ingly returned to the fort, and the 
guns, which had by this time been run 
up within a few hundred yards of it, 
commenced a destructive fire of shrap- 
nell on the garrison, who, on their 
part, returned the fire amidst howling, 
singing, and beating of drums. It 
was now getting dark, and Captain 
Macan asked me to take my escort of 
Affghans a short distance from his 
men, which I did, and waited most 
anxiously for three mortal hours, lis- 
tening to the firing of our men, who 
had crept up close to the wall, and 
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kept up a brisk fire, so that the garri- 
son could not see our engineers placing 
the powder-bags by the gateway. The 
balls kept whizzing over our heads 
every second, and the Affghans began 
to recognize the voices of their diffe- 
rent friends in the fort, which they 
insinuated, in a laughing way, could 
not be taken. The khan came to me 
and remarked,—evidently much afraid 
of his own followers, some of whom had 
brothers in the fort,—that our troops 
were a very long time in taking the 
place. Feeling very anxious to know 
what was going on, I walked up to our 
guns close to the gateway, and just as I 
had reached them the gate was blownin. 
Seeing two Affghans on the wall firing 
at our men, I discharged my gun at 
them, and, drawing my sword, entered 
the fort with the storming-party. I 
had put on an Affghan dress when I 
left Killat-e-Ghilzie in the morning, so 
that, when I got inside the fort, a sea- 
poy, taking me for the chief, fired at 
me, but the,ball fortunately, only grazed 
the shawl I had twisted round my head 
forming a turban. At this time I also 
received a knock on my wrist, which 
obliged me to drop mysword. I called 
out and made myself known to the men, 
and passed on to the scene of destruc- 
tion. I shortly came in contact with 
Captain Macan, who seeing me run- 
ning to him, and taking me, in the 
bustle of the moment, to be one of the 
Affghans, put up his sword and was 
going to cut me down, when, seeing 
his mistake, I called out “It is Lynch.” 
He expressed his astonishment at my 
venturing into the fort in such a dress, 
which was certainly very foolish. How- 
ever, by this time the place was com- 
pletely taken, and, with the exception 
of a few men in a tower in the centre 
of the fort, who had ceased firing, 
every man was killed; and some of 
the houses outside the fort having been 
fired by the men, the different objects 
in the fort became easily apparent trom 
the walls, on which sentries were now 
placed, and we retired from a scene by 
no means agreeable to witness in cool 
blood. Captain Saunders, who headed 
the storming-party after Capt. Happy, 
appointed to that post, was knocked 
down at the head of his men, was 
severely wounded in three places, and 
almost every man of the party got more 
or less injured; but, strange to say, 
only one man was killed. A num!er 
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of the garrison jumped down from the 

wall as we entered the fort, and twenty 

bodies lay on the wall this morning. 

The men in the tower, before alluded 
to, came out and gave themselves up ; 

they had all received bad wounds, and 

one of them, by name Sheerdil (lion- 

hearted), has a musket-ball in his 

throat. It entered the jaw, and can- 

not now be extracted. He is a man 
who has received great attention and 
kindness from both Major Leech and 

myself, and was with me in my camp 
on most friendly terms only a day or 

two ago. So much for Affghan friend- 

ship. os se all the circumstances 
of this unfortunate, but brilliant, affair 
to Major Rawlinson. It has been an 
unfortunate business for me personally, 
for the envoy will possibly now fix on 
me the whole of the responsibility at- 
tending the present critical state of the 
Ghilzie country, and attribute to this 
act any further outbreak that may take 
place. I have, however, by this day’s 
post, begged him to send such a force 
into this country as will show the tribes 
the utter hopelessness of opposition ; 
and, after the severe lesson they were 
taught yesterday, I apprehend, in the 
presence of a strong force, no further 
difficulty with them. 

In my report, I did not fail to eulo- 
gize the good conduct evinced by both 
officers and men in the capture of the 
fort ; the men behaved right well, and 
the bravery of Captain Saunders was 
most conspicuous. Previous to leav- 
ing the place this morning, I gave 
orders for its total destruction, and 
the dead, amongst them Tyaz Khan, 
we handed over to their friends for in- 
terment. The Mullahs took them 
away and buried them just as they 
were, and, on asking why they did not 
wash them, I was told that such was 
the way in which martyrs were buried. 
There is not a single Affghan in my 
camp who does not acquit me of hav- 
ing had any desire to destroy these 
unfortunate fanatics ; their own bro- 
thers and relations say they deserved 
their fate; but still these Mullahs 
pronounce them martyrs, and treat 
them as such. 

4th. Meeralum reports that some 
of the families have returned to their 
homes, and if the envoy will only send 
troops into this country all will be kept 
quiet. Sultan Mahomed, in a letter 
1 received from him to-day, writes that 


his tribe is all in rebellion, in conse- 
quence of the occupation of Killat-e- 
Ghilzie. He says :—*“ The destruction 
of Tyaz Khan’s fort has been an ex- 
ample to all. It is not our intention 
to tight you, for, even if we succeeded 
in driving you from our country, what 
could we do with the troops at Cabool, 
Candahar, and Calcutta. Oh, no! it 
is not our intention to fight; but if we 
were to do so, please God you would 
not be able to hold your footing (in- 
shaullah soom na Khaheed Girrift).” 
This is all very well; but there has 
been no assemblage of the tribes as 
yet, and the Gooroo has taken the 
alarm and left his position, his follow- 
ers having deserted him. 

5th. Letters from Afzul Khan fa- 
vourable. He is reported, however, 
to have joined his brother, Sultan 
Mahomed, and to have sworn to assist 
him to drive us from this position. 
The taking of Tyaz Khan’s fort has 
given rise to much conversation at 
Candahar. Some say I was right, and 
others that I ought to have retired 
and pocketed the insult. 1 have my- 
self no reason to regret having acted 
as I did, for I am quite certain, if I 
had done otherwise, the whole country 
would have been up, and by this time 
assembled round this place for the 
purpose of driving us from it. It 
would then be said, “ If that poltroon, 
Lynch, had punished Tyaz Khan by 
destroying his fort, instead of running 
away when insulted, the country would 
have remained comparatively quiet.” 

llth. Meeralum Khan, who left me 
after the late affair to look after his 
tribe, writes to me to-day very favour- 
able accounts. He also sends a letter, 
sealed bya number of his minor chiefs, 
thanking me for having punished Tyaz 
Khan, and stating that, if I had not 
destroyed his fort, the whole country 
would have been up to drive me from 
Killat; but that now people were 
afraid of me, and would think well 
before they committed themselves. 
They inclose letters sent to them by 
the Gooroo, calling upon them to join 
him in a religious war to exterminate 
the infidels. He concludes one of his 
letters thus :— If you do not join me 
in this religious war, what will you 
say on the day of judgment (Rozi 
Reamut), when Mahomed, instead of 
a mediator, will appear as counsel 
against you? It will be no use for 
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you then to say that the Faringees 
gave you money to keep quiet.” The 
minor chiefs allude, in their letter, to 
the circumstance of a number of Doo- 
ranees having joined the Gooroo, and 
point out the advisability of writing to 
the authorities at Candahar, to have 
them brought back to their own coun- 
try. Wrote accordingly on the sub- 
ject. 

12th. A most horrid murder was 
perpetrated to-day close to this place, 
and which was discovered in the fol- 
lowing singular way. I had been call- 
ing on Captain Macan on business, 
and when leaving the tent in which 
we had been seated, I observed a pea- 
sant, with blood on his clothes, stand- 
ing a short distance from the door. 
I immediately, on seeing him, asked 
the sentry who he was, and what he 
wanted. He replied that he had asked 
him several times without eliciting any 
answer. I now asked him myself in 
Persian and Affghanee, but, beyond a 
stare and moving some clay about with 
his hands, I could extract nothing like 
an answer from him. At last, getting 
impatient, I proceeded close to where 
he sat, and spoke rather harshly to 
him, telling my men to take him away. 
Seeing me thus annoyed, he was de- 
termined I should not remain any 
longer ignorant of the cause of his 
silence. So he raised up his head, 
aad exhibited to view a gash in his 
throat, which reached from ear to ear. 
A more horrid sight I had never 
witnessed. Recovering myself, how- 
ever, I asked him to make known to 
me who had committed the act, when, 
by signs, he made it very evident that 
he was attacked by robbers on his way 
from Candahar ; that he, with another 
man, had had their throats cut and 
buried by the way side; that he had 
worked his way out of the grave, but 
that his companion still remained there. 
The way in which he explained this 
was curious enough. With the assist- 
ance of a little stick he made two small 
holes in the ground, and, touching 
himself, be put his hand into one of 
them, which he had no sooner done 
than he filled it with earth, leaving a 
little heap on the top to indicate that 
it was a grave. He then pointed 
towards the spot where the murder 
was committed,and touching the other 
hole he filled it up also. After he 
had done this, he put his hand on it, 
but with the other hand touched him- 
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self, and began to root the earth from 
the other grave, indicating that his 
friend was still in the other grave, but 
that he had rooted himself out of his. 
The surgeon soon arrived, and found 
that, although the throat had been 
severed, the carotid artery was only 
slightly injured, and gave us some 
little hope that, with great care, he 
would be able to heal the wound, and 
thus enable us to discover the perpe- 
trators of this horrid murder. I sent 
my men to look for the grave in which 
the other man was buried, thinking 
he also might have escaped ; but they 
shortly afterwards returned, stating 
that the graves were there as described, 
but one of them contained a man with 
his head almost cut off from his body, 
and that, finding the grave close to the 
surface, they had dug it deeper and 
left the body. There was a quantity 
of dried fruit scattered about the spot, 
which leads to the supposition, that the 
sufferers were on their way to our 
camp with dried fruit when they were 
attacked. If the poor fellow now in 
our hospital had come to me with his 
head in his hand, J could not have 
been more surprised than I was when 
he threw up his head and exhibited 
the awful gash in his throat. 

14th. Sent off a Siad, who is mar- 
ried to Afzul Khan’s sister, to endea- 
vour to prevail on the khan to join 
me, and point out to his brothers the 
folly of persisting in their present re- 
bellious intentions. I have two letters 
from the envoy and minister to-day. 
In one, he disapproves of my conduet 
in taking Tyaz Khan's fort; but in 
another, of later date, he remarks that 
he does not see how I could have 
allowed a body of armed rebels to 
remain in a fort so close to my posi- 
tion. This is all right. 

The king’s family are now on their 
way from India to Cabool, and it is 
feared will be molested by the Sikh 
soldiers on crossing the Indus, so that 
it has become necessary to make a 
demonstration from Cabool in. their 
favour ; and, with this view, a strong 
brigade has been ordered to be in 
readiness. The envoy writes that I 
can have no more troops, and most 
solemnly warns me on no account to 
act again on the offensive, unless the 
military authorities should deem it 
necessary, for the safety of the troops, 
to do so, and to cuntent myself with 
erecting the fort of Killat-e-Ghilzie, 
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He thinks I ought to have occupied 
and commenced the works now going 
on here, so as not to have at- 
tracted the attention of the tribes who, 
it might have been expected, would 
look upon our occupation of such a 
strong position in the country with 
much jealousy. 

The Persians very wisely say it is 
impossible to hide the sun with a 
finger, and it was equally impossible 
to have erected a fort on this spot 
unknown to the tribes. Instead of 
ascribing the state of affairs to the 
seizure of the chiefs, and making some 
allowance for the difficulty of my po- 
sition, importance is attached to the 
firing a salute and the capture of a 
rebel fort; whereas the salute pro- 
duced no effect whatever, and I was, 
much against my inclination, forced 
into taking Tyaz Khan’s fort. So 
soon as the chiefs find that the rein- 
forcements I have been writing to them 
about, as coming into the country from 
all directions to punish them if they 
do not keep quiet, are not forthcom- 
ing, they will assemble their men and 
surround this place, and I have 
no power to order offensive mea- 
sures against them, and must hence- 
forward content myself with keeping 
Captain Macan informed of their 
movements. 

19th. The Gooroo has been as- 
sembling a number of men in the 
mountains for the last few days, and 
the Tokhies, under Sultan Mahomed, 
have broken out into open rebellion, 
and marched a force of one thousand 
horse and foot into this valley, and en- 
camped at Tazee, about twenty miles 
off. They unite their forces to-mor- 
row, and threaten in a few days to at- 
tack this position. Reported the cir- 
cumstance to Captain Macan. 

Sultan Mahomed writes a very 
threatening letter, and promises to 
come to termsif I will, as a preliminary 
measure, make the Gooroo chief of the 
Hotuck tribe, and abandon this position. 
The man who brought the letter states 
that all the chiefs are anxious for 
peace, and begs of me to accede to the 
sultan’s terms, but which, of course, I 
am unable to do. 

20th. The envoy has sent one of 
the exiles to me. He isason of Ab- 
doolrehman Khan, but a young man of 
no influence or character in the t ibe. 
He has, moreover, an impediment in 
his speech, and the rebels now say— 


« The lord sahib has done well to send 
us the dumb 'son of Abdoolrehman to 
conciliate us.” He is of no use to me 
whatever, and only an expense to go- 
vernment. I have sent him, however, 
to-day with letters to hisaddresses from 
the envoy, in which he states that should 
the Tokhies again prove troublesome to 
his majesty, they shall most surely be 
ae, and their families in exile 

e severely treated. The young man 
left me this morning with tears in his 
eyes. He intends to go to his uncle, 
Sultan Mahomed, throwing dirt on his 
bare head, and placing the Koran be- 
fore him, beseech him not to sacrifice 
his father by again fighting the Eng- 
lish. I expect no good result, as the 
rebellion has now assumed a purely re- 
ligious character, and every man joined 
in it has solemnly sworn to sacrifice all 
personal interests, and follow the 
priests, who, I am informed, are all- 
powerful in the rebel camp. 

2ist. A young man who accompa- 
nied Munsoor Khan, (for such is the 
name of the young exile,) sent to me by 
the envoy, returned to me to-day, and 
reports that the rebels are determined 
to fight, and that it is not unlikely 
they will attack us during the night. 
Went to Captain Macan, and reported 
the circumstance to him. He is in 
possession of all my instructions from 
the envoy, warning me against taking 
the field, unless he should think it ne- 
cessary for the safety of the troops; so 
that it is not in my power to order 
offensive operations; but if I had 
my own way, I would take upon my- 
self the responsibility of leaving this 
position with a few men, to take care 
of the camp, and march with the rest 
of the force for the purpose of dispers- 
ing the rebels, and thus settle the 
whole affair. 

Captan Macan, on the other hand, 
does not like to act without instruc- 
tions from me, and says he will hold 
his own, and act on the defensive, and 
this course will most assuredly embol- 
den the rebels, and increase their 
numbers so formidably, that ere long 
we shall have them in numbers threat- 
ening this position. 

My letters from Candahar received 
to-day inform me that the Dooranees 
to the west of that city, are in open 
rebeilion, and I fear that my friends 
here are in communication with them. 
I intercepted a letter to-day from the 
niab of the Sirdar of Candahar, Atta 
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Mahomed Khan, to the Gooroo, ad- 
vising him to fight to the death, and 
that he, with a number of other Doo- 
ranee chiefs, will soon joinhim. Kou- 
ker Khan, the shumsheree (hero) of 
the Shabodeen family, sent to me to 
say that he would be the first man on 
the top of the mound, and to look out 
for him. I shall certainly do so. 

22nd. Wrote to Captain Macan to 
state that all my efforts to conciliate 
the rebels had failed, and to prepare 
for an attack. His force is partly on 
the mound and partly on the plain at 
its base, having immediately on the 
right of his camp a deep water course. 
I am informed that it is the intention 
of the rebels to stop the water, and 
throw their infantry into the dry bed 
of the ditch. Mentioned the circum- 
stance to Captain Macan, who is now 
determined to wait their arrival, and 
disperse them. 

24th. Meeralum joined me with 
eighty-six horsemen, and appears cer- 
tain that we shall have fighting very 
shortly. He laughs at the gazees, (fa- 
natics,) and promises them the fate of 
Tyaz Khan, and his deluded fol- 
lowers. 

Colonel Wymer is on his way from 
Candahar with a wing of his regiment, 
two guns, and some cavalry, escorting 
provisions for the troops quartered 
here. I have written to him to make 
double marches, and join us as soon as 
possible. 

25th. The rebels marched twice to- 
day, and are now, to the number of 
five thousand horse and foot, encamped 
about five miles from this. They in- 
tend to encamp close to us to-morrow, 
and destroy Meeralum Khan’s fort and 
crops, which are only three miles dis- 
tant, at a place called Khala. Re- 
— the circumstance to Captain 

acan, thinking he might be induced 
to make a move for the preservation of 
the khan’s property. He, however, in 
answer to my letter, suggested that 
the khan, with his eighty-six horsemen, 
should proceed and protect their own 
property. Our force at present amounts 
to about fifteen hundred fighting men. 

26th. At sun-set this evening, the 
rebel army were distinctly seen march- 
ing in small columns in the direction 
of Khala, where I am informed they 
have encamped. They are increasing 
in numbers daily, and some of my 
workmen have run away and joined 
them. They attribute our present 
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quiescent state to fear. It is certainly 
anything but creditable, and I only 
wish that I could order Captain Macan 
to march and disperse them. He will 
not, however, take upon himself the 
responsibility of acting on the offen- 
sive. 

27th. The rebels are increasing in 
numbers every hour. Letters from 
the Dooranees of Candahar have been 
received in their camp, urging them 
to fight, and that the Herat minister 
will soon join them. They have been all 
day employed burning and destroying 
the property of Meeralum Khan, who 
laughingly looks on, and remarks— 
‘“‘ The sugs, I will burn their fathers 
for all this.” 

28th. At half-past eight, a.m., a 
man came running up the side of the 
mound to inform me that the mullahs 
(priests) had read the patea, (a prayer 
promising eternal bliss to those who 
should fall in the battle,) and stated 
to the gazees that if they did not 
move immediately, and attack this po- 
sition, the lucky hour would pass away, 
and another would not arrive for seven 
days—that in consequence it was de- 
termined to march and attack us forth- 
with. Reported the circumstance to 
Macan, and a little after, nine large 
bodies were seen advancing towards 
us, beating drums and singing the war 
ery. About half-past ten they ap- 
proached within gun-shot, and a party 
of their horse, in endeavouring to drive 
away some of the baggage ponies, be- 
longing to our cavalry, were charged 
by our men, who did not like to see 
their property carried off. The guns 
now opened on the dense columns of 
the rebels, but appeared to do but 
little harm, the shells generally burst- 
ing over their heads. This circum- 
stance appeared to embolden them 
very much, and they sent their horse- 
men all round the position. A small 
party occupied the eminence exactly 
four hundred yards off, and very soon 
made it evident that Affghan juzzayels 
will kill at that distance. Their first 
discharge killed one man, and wounded 
another. A gun, however, was brought 
to bear on their position, which soon 
obliged them to decamp, with the loss 
of one or two men. I had charge of 
the north-east angle, and observing a 
small party of horse galloping up to 
get into a ravine immediately below us, 
and from which they could do us ma- 
terial injury without being in any way 
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exposed themselves, I ordered the 
men to keep up a brisk fire upon them, 
which, however, did not stop their ad- 
vance, as our fire was ill-directed, and 
the balls invariably fell short of them. 

Tt was at this time decided that the 
men should eat their dinners, and 
march down to the attack, but a few 
well-directed shells bursting in the 
midst of a body of horse, which evi- 
dently did much harm in their ranks, 
a move was made to get out of the 
reach of our guns—and about three 
o'clock, seeing they could make no 
impression on our position, or possibly, 
finding that the lucky hour had passed 
by for a general attack, they retired, 
and encamped 1800 yards off, on the 
left bank of the river Turnuck—here 
they could be seen distinctly, kicking 
about a head they had cut off from 
the body of one of our men, who fell 
in the charge before alluded to, and 
thus ended the day's work; and the 
rebels have got off much better than 
any one could have expected. Our loss 
on the occasion has been, four killed, 
and four wounded. 

29th. The rebels kept us awake all 
night, howling and beating drums, but 
did not otherwise annoy us; and this 
morning they have marched down to 
attack Colonel Wymer. Reported the 
circumstance to Captain Macan, telling 
him, that if they succeeded in cutting 
up his, Colonel Wymer’s force, and 
taking the provisions destined for this 
place, I could not supply him with 
grain or other necessaries for the 
troops ; he has determined on march- 
ing, with a regiment and two guns, 
to attack them in rear—while the 
colonel, who is somewhere close to 
us, will be able to attack them in 
front: and Captain Saunders and my- 
self are left to hold this position, 
which we can easily do against almost 
any number of Affghans—and the 
men are quite pleased at the idea of 
being led to attack the rebels. 

30th. Two men came to me this 
morning, with the most pleasing intel- 
ligence I have received for a long 
time—the rebel forces, it would ap- 
pear, marched down yesterday to at- 
tack Colonel Wymer, and that officer 
had only just encamped his men, never 
contemplating an attack, when their 
columns suddenly came in sight, they 
rushed on the guns, and were received 
with well-directed vollies of grape, 
which mowed them down in hundreds, 
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they, notwithstanding, made two des- 
perate attempts to penetrate the camp, 
and possess themselves of the provi- 
sions, calling out in Hindostanee, to 
the sepoys, not to fire at them, but to 
go away, and leave them the provi- 
sions—the men, however, met them 
steadily, and their well-directed fire 
and the lateness of the evening obliged 
them to retire, and leave the gallant 
colonel in possession of the field; some 
of the rebels had actually penetrated 
the camp, in which they were bayonet- 
ted; they dispersed during the night, 
and are said to have lost four hundred 
men in the engageinent. Captain 
Macan having marched fifteen miles 
without seeing an enemy, thought the 
rebels had turned back, and deeming 
it advisable not to go too far from us, 
encamped his men. 

Thus the affair ends for the present, 
and we must regret that the honour 
of dispersing the insurgents did not 
fall to our lot—the colonel had about 
six hundred men—and the enemy, at 
the lowest computation, five thousand ; 
they were joined, after leaving this 
neighbourhood, by a number of Doo- 
ranees, so that I should imagine they 
must have had nearly six thousand in 
the field: the colonel had two men 
killed, and twenty-four wounded. 

lst May. Ever since Sultan Maho- 
med and his brothers assembled their 
forces in this valley, I have been writ- 
ing to the envoy to know what to do, 
in the event of failing to conciliate the 
refractory chiefs, and the policy to be 
pursued when their army is dispersed. 
I have pointed out the necessity of 
either exterminating the Shabodeen 
family, or again reinstating them in 
their former position; the former can 
be done by getting the Huzzarehs to 
attack them on one side of the Ar- 
gundab district, in which they have 
their fastholds, whilst we march into 
the mountains, and attack them on the 
other, and thus make the country too 
warm for them; he, however, has not 
approved of my suggestions, and has 
pointed ont the advisability of re- 
establishing Summud Khan in the 
chieftainship of the tribe. Summud 
has no earthly influence in the tribe, 
and will always require a strong force, 
to keep him in power. I have this 
day installed him in power, and have 
made his brother, Peer Mahomed 
Khan, deputy-lieutenant ; this man 
has some influence in the tribe, and 
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may, for a short time, be able to keep 
up asemblance of power. Summud 
took his office reluctantly—he said he 
was not better now, or in any way 
more fit for the position of chief, than 
when he was turned out of the office, 
and disgraced by us, a year ago. I 
told him he might do as he thought 
fit, and if he did not wish to take 
office, I would report the circumstance 
to the king—after consulting with his 
friends, he consented to receive power, 
and a handsome shawl was twisted 
round his head, and letters written to 
all the minor chiefs, directing them to 
obey him. 

5th. Letters from Afzul Khan and 
a number of minor chiefs, announcing 
their determination to lose their lives, 
rather than obey Summud, or in any 
way acknowledge him as their chief; 
they call him a Bay Karra, (useless 
old man,) and not fit to head them— 
they are not far out in this statement. 

6th. The works are getting on ra- 
pidly, and all the peasants in the coun- 
try who have no work of their own to 
do, come to me for employment— 
numbers ‘of them were, doubtless, 
fighting against us the other day. 

A minor chief, who made himself 
very conspicuous in the rebel army, 
when it was round this place, came to 
me to-day, to say that he was sorry 
for what he had done, and was anxious 
for employment—I handed him over 
to his chief, who shortly afterwards 
liberated him, and this is the cool 
way in which these wild fellows one 
day fight our troops, and the next, 
wish to be employed by us. I asked 
Meeralum the cause of this, when he 
replied, ‘* Oh, the fellows believe that 
the English, who are so brave them- 
selves, will not employ men who have 
not distinguished themselves in action ; 
in short, they think you like them to 
fight.” There is no probability, how- 
ever, of any more fighting in this 
country, for the present; I have, 
after mature consideration, sent my 
resignation to the envoy and minister, 
requesting three months’ leave, to settle 
my accounts. It will take some time 
to get an answer—and, before I am 
relieved, I shall have nearly completed 
the walls of the fort—and as regards 
its completion, put things in a fair way 
for my successor. 

10th. Tyaz Khan’s wife and children 
came to me to-day, with Koran on 


their heads, to beg that the property 


of the late khan might be given to 
them—lI directed Meeralum to restore 
the property to them; the wife acquit- 
ted me of all blame, and remarked 
that her husband was a headstrong 
man, and had, contrary to her advice, 
fought with the English—she con- 
cluded by saying he had only fulfilled 
his destiny. 

12th. A confidential man of Afzul 
Khan’s came to me to-day, with a 
quantity of our letters, which the 
rebels had taken from our postmen ; 
he also brought a letter from his- 
master, stating that all through he 
had been averse to the rebellion—and 
that he now wished to be forgiven, 
and employed. These people might 
now be conciliated, and affairs put on 
a satisfactory footing again, had not 
Summud, been placed in power. De- 
clined answering his letter, or having 
anything to do with his people, or 
family. 

14th. The post from Cabool, arrived 
to-day, brings letters for me from the 
envoy. He will not think of employ- 
ing the Huzzarehs against the Ghil- 
zies, and I am at a loss to know how 
he is to bring them under subjection 
to Summud Khan’s rule—he little 
knows the difficulty he will have with 
these barbarians during the winter 
months, when our troops will be per- 
petually annoyed by them, and will be 
prevented, by the extreme cold, from 
taking the field to disperse them 
Munsoor Khan, the young exile, al- 
luded to before in this journal, was 
with Colonel Wymer, fighting against 
his own uncle, in the battle that took 
place on the 29th ult.—he behaved 
himself very well on that occasion ; 
and when reporting to the envoy on 
the subject, I took occasion to men- 
tion his name, and state that, now 
that it was made evident that the 
retention of the Ghilzie families in 
Jellajlabad was no check on the con- 
duct of their relations in this coun- 
try, that I apprehended their continu- 
ance in exile could be only considered 
as an unnecessary expense to the go- 
vernment, and once more requested 
that they might be liberated. The 
envoy now writes to me to send the 
young khan to him, and that, on his 
arrival, he can escort his relations 
back to their own country; had this 
been done before, what a deal of strife 
and bloodshed might possibly have been 
saved—he writes thus: “I am glad to 
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learn that Munsoor Khan and Gullum 
Roder have behaved so well—I do not 
wish to detain their families any longer, 
and if you will send them to me, when 
their services are no longer required, 
they may take them away from Jellal- 
labad.” This place has now quite the 
appearance of a strong fortification, 
and looks formidable from the plain 
below it. I have mustered to-day, 
five hundred and sixty labourers. The 
engineer officer complains that they 
take too much time to pray, and I 
have, in consequence, appointed a 
priest to call them to prayers, and 
‘dismiss them after sufficient time has 
been allowed for their devotions—so 
that they cannot complain; and doubt- 
less, much time will be saved by this 
arrangement. 

15th. Captain Macan, with his 
regiment, two guns, and a body of 
horse, marched to meet his Royal 
Highness Prince Timoor, who is on 
his way to Candahar to assume the 
government of that province. 

18th. His Royal Highness arrived, 
and was received by the troops form- 
ing a street, through which he rode. 
He narrowly escaped being attacked 
on his journey during the night. 
Sultan Mahomed, with about 300 
horse, had been for some days look- 
‘ing out for him; but, finding that he 
‘had encamped for a day or two at 
Makoor, he contented himself with 
living on the flocks of the wandering 
Ghilzies. He had seized thirteen of 
their sheep yesterday, and during the 
night, when his men were enjoying 
themselves eating a late dinner, a man 
came to the khan and reported the 
advance of our troops from both di- 
rections. He laughed at his man, and 
said the prince was afraid and en- 
camped at Makoor ; but shortly after- 
wards, hearing the approach of a 
large body of cavalry, he was con- 
vinced of the truth of the information; 
and, not being prepared to meet our 
troops, suddenly took the alarm and 
fled. Had a long conversation with 
the Prince on Ghilzie affairs. He 
agrees with me that it is impossible 
to settle the affairs of the Ghilzie tribes 
with Summud, chief of the Tokhies. 
The envoy has accepted my resigna- 
tion, subject to the approval of the 
governor-general ; and I hope to be 
able to proceed to Candahar with his 
royal highness, who expresses his re- 
gret at my determination to leave. 
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Meeralum Khan has sent off his bro- 
ther, with a number of minor chiefs, 
to the king, to implore his majesty not 
to allow me to leave the country ; but 
I have determined to have nothing 
more to do with its affairs — at 
all events in the political depart- 
ment. 

19th. Our post-boy was robbed to- 
day on the road by Sultan Mahomed’s 
followers, and severely wounded. The 
rascals are more desperate than ever, 
and appear determined to annoy us as 
much as possible. In the meantime, 
Summud can do nothing, although he 
receives the same money for main- 
taining horse for the protection of the 
road that his rivals did when they were 
in power. When I speak to him on 
the subject, he says, give me troops, 
and I will enter the mountains and 
exterminate the Shabodeen Khile 
(Shabodeen family). Captain Con- 
nolly, who escorted his royal highness 
to this place, proceeds on to Candahar 
to-morrow, and has requested me, at 
the desire of the prince, to take his 
place as his aid-de-camp. 

20th. Moved my tent down from 
the mound to the prince's camp, it 
being his royal highness’s wish that I 
should be quite close to him. I in- 
troduced a number of officers to him 
to-day, with whom he is a very great 
favourite. His manner is affable and 
winning, and I think his presence 
at Candahar will prove very bene- 
ficial. 

Lieutenant Elliot, of the 43rd Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, has been appointed 
to relieve me, and I trust will soon 
arrive, and enable me to accompany 
his royal highness to Candahar. 

30th. The post from Candahar 
brings me letters from Major Raw- 
linson. He states that Capt. Elliot 
has been detained by sickness, and 
will not be able to leave for a few 
days, and requests me to urge the 
prince to proceed on to Candahar. 
He has, accordingly, decided on 
marching to-morrow. 

Ist June. His royal highness, es- 
corted by a regiment of cavalry, left 
camp en route to Candahar. 

5th. Lieutenant Elliot arrived and 
relieved me. 

6th. I introduced all the chiefs to 
Mr. Elliot, and explained to him their 
several characters, and the influence 
which each possesses in their different 
tribes, After a good deal of advice 
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to be faithful to the king, and atten- 
tive to the advice of the officer now 
appointed tothe charge of the country, 
the assembly broke up, and I handed 
over the books and treasure to my 
successor. 

7th. Escorted by all the chiefs, 
made my first march on Candahar, 
and here must end my journal for the 
present. I must, however, remark, 
that a very shrewd fellow, who has 
been my best spy throughout the late 
disturbances, remarked to me to-day, 
when he was taking leave, that I was 
a very lucky gentleman in leaving the 
country at this time, as a compact had 
been entered into by the Dooranees 
and Ghilzies with the tribes holding 
the Khyber and Bolan passes to the 
following effect. He must speak for 
himself:—* During the winter months, 
it is the intention of the people of this 
country to unite in a religious war, 
and make a desperate effort to drive 
the English out of it. They have 
written to the Khiberees and Kaukers 
to stop the passes through their coun- 
try, so that not one Englishman may 
escape.” 

I have this day sent off to govern- 
ment, through the envoy, a statement of 
the reasons which have induced me to 
leavethiscountry. Ihave takenoccasion 
again to advise the liberation of the ex- 
iled chiefs, and have pointed out the diffi- 
culty of carrying on military operations 
in this country during winter. ‘This 
is, I apprehend, all that I can do, and 
it is the duty of government to open 
their eyes to the absurd policy now 
being carried on in Affghanistan. I 


have done my best to enlighten them, 


and have in my statement showed 
most distinctly that, up to the time of 
the seizure of the Ghilzie chiefs, m 
district remained tranquil; so mu¢ 
so, that I could venture into any part 
of it escorted by a few men; and I 
regret that this will never be done 

ain by a British officer, for the tribes 
will no longer place faith in us. 

14th September. I have this day 
made my first march from Candahar 


. towards India. Several remarkable 


events have transpired in this country 
since I last took leave of my journal. 
Amongst the most conspicuous have 
been the surrender of Dost Mahomed 
and his exile to India. The discovery of 
a conspiracy in Cabool, in which all the 
Dooranee chiefs of any consequence 


have been more or less implicated, 
having for its object the destruction 
of his majesty, and slaughter of all the 
English at the capital. The conspi- 
rators have been apprehended, but 
again pardoned, on their taking an 
oath on the Koran not to be bad boys 
again. This oath they will doubtless 
break whenever it suits their conve- 
nience to do so. 

On substantial proof of their guilt 
having been made manifest, they should 
every one of them have been be- 
headed. 

My parting with the poor Siad, who 
has been again obliged to assume the 
garb of a dervish, must not be for- 
gotten. 

During the time I have been settling 
my accounts with government, the 
Siad has been opening fresh ones with 
all the shopkeepers of Candahar. These 
too-credulous gentlemen have believed 
the cunning Siad when he has told 
them of his estates in Persia, and the 
great influence he possessed with me, 
and the unlimited command of money 
he had at his disposal. Whatisstill more 
to be deplored, he has succeeded in 
connecting himself with a very respect- 
able merchant, whose daughter he ma- 
naged to prevail upon to marry him. 
I asked him the other day what he in- 
tended doing on my® departure: he 
replied that he was in difficulty, but 
that doubtless he would be able to 
get out of it, and intended leaving the 
city before the day on which I had 
fixed for my departure. He said— 
“You see very well that I have no- 
thing now left to keep up my present 
bazee (game.) My wives will be well 
taken care of by their friends, who 
would not like to have to feed me—so 
that it is my intention to say nothing 
to them about my future movements. 
I shall to-morrow morning put on the 
clothes I wore when you first saw me 
in the Huzzareh country, and in the 
ragged garb of adervish proceed into 
Persia, and wait the turn of events; 
and should fortune again smile upon me, 
I will return and live with them.” In 
this manner has the Siad once more 
taken to a rambling life. The wives 
and the merchants are, of course, very 
disconsolate, but must wait till some 
good turn of fortune brings the Siad to 
Candahar again. 

I give this as a specimen of Eastern 
morality. 
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A creat force has been put in opera- 
tion on civilized society by the literary 
mission of: Eugéne Sue. No other 
writer ever, at the moment of publi- 
cation, commanded so vast anaudience. 
France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Ireland, European India, and civilized 
America, all listen, with frequent ap- 
proval and universal eagerness ; and 
that not only to a highly-exciting nar- 
rative of adventure, but alsoto a practi- 
eal sermon of great energy against 
vice, injustice, superstition, all forms 
of baseness ;—a mingled romance and 
homily, in which the writer never he- 
sitates to step forward in his own cha- 
racter of preacher, reformer, de- 
nouncer, exposing what he deems 
wrong in society, justifying and exalt- 
ing what he thinks right; a disciple of 
no school, a religionist of no denomi- 
nation, trusting to the good that more 
or less remains in the breast of every 
man for aresponse to his appeals on 
behalf of charity and honour, and 
never failing to engage the imagination 
in seconding his deepest operations on 
the heart. 

It is obvious that all this cannot be 
done in the ordinary form of a legiti- 
mately-constructed novel, preserving 
proprieties of time, place, and proba- 
bility. Such scenes as those of “ The 
Mysteries of Paris,” and, still more, 
such as those of “The Wandering 
Jew,” never could have occurred in 
actual life in the series and connection 
given to them in these works. But, 
really, this in a manner contributes to 
the pleasure of the reader, perpetually 
reminding him that real life could not 
afford such a series of excitements, 
however real and applicable to his own 
heart he may feel each individual 
scene to be. The reader, therefore, 
must not look for the dignified pro- 
gress of a classic tale by Sir Walter 
Scott, in these intense accumulations 
of adventure and sentiment. Walter 
Scott's great novels, self-balanced, 
consistent, growing to one point, will 
live as long, perhaps, as his language, 
models of manly, generous composition, 
realizing to the reader the manners of 
by-gone days, in the persons of noble, 


splendid, and interesting characters, 
engaged, for the most part, about the 
great and dignified affairs of history. 
Eugéne Sue, on the contrary, can 
hardly expect to live in any sense ap- 
proaching the literary immortality of 
Scott, in works so necessarily epheme- 
ral in their production, and multifa- 
rious in their structure, as “ The 
Mysteries of Paris” and “ The Wan- 
dering Jew ;” but he may expect to 
live to a better purpose in the increased 
tenderness for degraded, as well as for 
suffering humanity—in the increased 
sense of honour and generous senti- 
ment—and in the increased glorious 
love of intellectual freedom, which his 
writings are now every day exciting 
among their present readers, and 
which cannot fail to extend their in- 
fluence down the stream of genera- 
tions for great lengths of time to 
come; for, he who permanently ex- 
cites a noble feeling in one human 
breast, ensures its communication 
and transmission, in a greater or less 
degree, to all the regions of society 
with which the improved heart comes 
in contact. Philosophers tell us that 
in the physical world no motion is lost ; 
that the undulations of the first words 
pronounced by man are still vibrating 
through ether: in the moral world 
the transmission of emotions is still 
more undying, for these exercise them- 
selves in a purer element than even the 
etherial media with which philosophy 
fills up the seeming intervals of the 
material world. “ Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge ;” but, more eloquent than 
day or night, the souls of men propagate 
their sympathies in human life, to in- 
ure totheir immortal consciousness for 
good or evil when day and night shall be 
no more. How great and important, 
then, is the province of him who, by the 
motion of his pen in his study, can call 
up in thousands of human hearts respon- 
sive sentiments of love and gocdness, 
of pity and considerate tenderness, of 
piety, of gratitude, and of noble scorn 
for all that is not sincere, true, manly, 
and liberal. What a responsibility rests 
on the intellect of such a man !—how 
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he ought to look with abhorrence and 
affright on the propagation of any thing 
vicious that has proceeded from a 
source so prolific in whatever it sends 
forth. To see a wrong notion, a per- 
nicious principle, a criminal thought 
let loose among the minds of ardent 
readers, running with the rapidity and 
growth of fire among dry fuel—what 
a frightful contemplation for a candid 
mind, conscious of the great interests 
entrusted to it, and only sensible of 
the mischief done when too late to tell 
where or how it may end! For ge- 
nius is hardly ever intentionally mis- 
chievous ; but even the man of the 
loftiest genius will often have to re- 
pent of the casual ill-timed word—the 
vice made too attractive, the virtue 
credited to the inferior motive, the 
contempt for what is holy needlessly 
provoked. A parent who has the 
misfortune to see a son abandon him- 
self to vice and infamy, does not so 
deeply lament his having brought that 
wretched being into the world, as an 
intellectual creator ought to deplore 
the origination of one bad seductive 
idea; for where the vicious conversa- 
tion of an individual corrupts at most 
those only with whom he comes suc- 
cessively in contact, vice, winged by 
genius and multiplied by the press, 
overspreads at once a whole continent, 
descending simultaneously into the 
breasts of thousands, as the fabled ar- 
rows of Apollo—each shaft seeking its 
individual victim—were thought of old 
to shower pestilence on the devoted 
camps and cities of the impious. 

With the origination of some—the 
partie prétre and the Society of Jesus 
will say many—such ideas, Sue stands 
chargeable. An undue veneration for 
the sanctions of honour, irrespective of 
those of either religious or philosophical 
morality ;—or rather, we might say, 
a setting up of a social religion, based 
on honour alone—isa marked feature of 
his writings, which will meet the gene- 
ral censureof the moral world. French 
honour, too, is asystem peculiarly fan- 
tastic, and, to the people of these coun- 
tries, especially repulsive in its decrees 
and ordonances respecting the allow- 
ableness, and, in certain cases, the pro- 
priety of suicide. One of Sue’s cha- 
racters in his great work, “ The Mys- 
teries of Paris,” by his evasion of this 
demand of honour, incurs, or is de- 
signed to incur, the last degree of the 
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reader’s contempt. A young man of 
distinguished family and fashion having 
disgraced his name and position by 
base acts—forgery and swindling—dis- 
charges under his arm, instead of 
through his heart, the pistol placed in 
his hand by his own father, who, hav- 
ing averted his face from the catas- 
trophe, believes the shot to have ex- 
piated the dishonour of his name, but 
discovers on the entering of the officers 
of justice, that the profligate viscount 
had made away with himself in a to- 
tally different manner from that which 
he intended, having slipped through a 
side door with his skin still whole, but 
his reputation much more grievously 
tattered by this culminating act of in- 
famy than by all his prior escapades 
and criminalities. Another distin- 
guished character in the same work 
claims our approbation by his pseudo 
magnimity in releasing himself and his 
wife from a false position by blowing 
out his brains while he pretended to 
be playing with a pistol, at a breakfast 
with his friends. Then Germain’s 
appropriation of Jacques Ferrand’s 
thirteen hundred francs for the relief of 
Morel the lapidary, though he had the 
same amount at his banker's, with 
which the abstracted sum might be 
replaced within a few hours, is not 
such an action as a just moralist would 
venture to select for something, if not 
amounting to justification, at all events 
to the palliation of strong sympathy. 
Jacques Ferrand’s propensities, too, 
are so openly exposed, and the terrible 
yet fascinating torments to which he 
is subjected, in the excessive irritation 
of his gross desires by the tantalizing 
Cecile, is so excitingly delineated, that 
to many minds, instead of a dreadful 
lesson and example, these scenes, like 
what we hear of public executions, are 
full of the risque of furnishing material 
for morbid contemplation and abomi- 
nable prurience. This is a danger 
with which all exposures of sensual 
excesses are beset; and it seems ques- 
tionable whether the satirists who have 
most roughly assailed the vices of luxu- 
rious life, Juvenal, for example, were not 
themselves, to ‘some extent, stimulated 
by a morbid pleasure in their glowing 
delineations of those very enormities 
which they condemn. In the horrors 
of the concluding scenes of Jaeques 
Ferrand’s temptation and punishment, 
the reader may have asense of righteous 
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vengeance inflicted in a manner ade- 
quate to enormous crimes—in a man- 
ner, the horrible appropriateness of 
which is not more complete, than the 
moral audacity of the writer, in drag- 
ging from the adyta of medical secrecy 
so hideous a form of human suffering 
and debasement, as the instrument of 
punishment for unrestrained propen- 
sity ;—but while he shudders, he will 
also sigh and tremble with an excite- 
ment which no well-regulated writer 
should desire to impart to the breasts 
of either old or young. 

But Sue is free from one great im- 
putation, justly deserved by other 
novelists of the modern French school. 
He does not shock humanity with in- 
cests, nor call upon his readers to 
triumph in the successful criminalities 
of passion. In all great works of the 
jmagination, passion must have its share 
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in the action, to at least as great an 
extent as in life, else the fiction will 
not be like life, and life—we know, as 
it depends for its perpetuation on these 
sentiments, has none, next to the in- 
stincts of self-preservation, so universal 
and essential. In every imaginary re- 
alization of life, in its main aspects, we 
must, therefore, be prepared to find 
these sentiments conspicuously at work, 
rushing out on the one hand into 
jealousy, revenge, corroding disap- 
pointments, and all the excesses of 
“renapee gee the other, casting the 

alo of a heavenly love over scenes of 
pure affection and exalted tenderness, 
animating the timid, uplifting the poor 
and humble, making the weak strong 
to suffer; purifying, ennobling, and, 
in its loftier aspirations, redeeming, 
and, we had almost said, deifying hu- 
manity. 


** Joy of the world! divine delight of love, 
Who, with life-sowing footsteps, soft doth move 
Through all the still stars from their sliding stands 
See, fleeted seas, and fruit-abounding lands ; 
Bringing to cheerful presence of the sun 
All living things: thee blasts and vapours shun, 
And thine advent: for thee the dedal earth 
Throws up all flowers; for thee the murmurous mirth 
Of ocean on and, at thy repair, 

i 


Diffusive b 


ss pervades the placid air. 


For, see, forthwith the freshness of the spring 

Begins, and zephyr's seasonable wing 

Wantons abroad in primal lustihood. 

Struck with sweet pangs, the winged aérial brood 

Of pairing birds proclaim thy reign begun ; 

Thence, through the fields where pasturing cattle run 
Runs the soft phrenzy, all the savage kind 

Touched with thy tremors in the vernal wind, 

Prancing the plains, or through the rushing floods 
Cleaving swift ways; thou, who, through waving woods, 
Tall mountains, fishy seas, and leafy bowers 

Of nestling birds, keep’st up the eternal hours ; 
Making from age to age, bird, beast, and man, 
Perpetuate life and time—aid thou my plan!” 


Such, so far as a rude version can 
convey the admirable softness and bril- 
liancy of Lucretius, was the key-note 
to the Roman philosophy of life, two 
thousand years ago; and such might 
still, with equal propriety, be the in- 
vocation of every great poet, drama- 
tist, and novelist, who seeks to move 
the main-springs of human nature, by 
the agency which is at once the most 
direct, certain, and universal of all 
others. Next to love, the sentiments 
of generosity and gratitude are, per- 
haps, the most efficient in the hands of 
the artist of the imagination. Hor- 
rors, unrelieved by those, are merely 


inful, or revolting; but, with the 
judicious interminglement of tender- 
ness, honour, and humanity, the baser 
passions become in a high degree sub- 
sidiary to the interest, just as the 
avarice and malignity of Shylock give 
grandeur to the magnanimity of An- 
tonio. 

In the use of such materials as 
these last-mentioned, Sue stands, in 
the literature of the present day, un- 
rivalled. All the worst passions are 
in full play, but crossed and chequered, 
like dark rolling tides, crossed with 
sunshine, by noble, virtuous, and bril- 
liant traits of humanity; and the re- 
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sulting impression, whether it be one 
of relief from threatened danger, or 
of just vengeance for crimes perpe- 
trated against those for whom our 
interest has been previously excited, 
is uniformly good and encouraging. 
Human nature, even in its most de- 
raved condition, is not so bad as to 
e hopeless. Sue takes a character 
from depraved life, the Chourieur, 
or Louve, for example, in the “ Mys- 
teries of Paris’’—stained with crime, 
brutalized by uncontrolled passions, 
hopeless and regardless of the sym- 
pathy of the good. It is a barren 
surface of rock, you would say, on 
which no good plant will vegetate. 
Let us try. Let a noble, or a pure 
nature come into its neighbourhood, 
and scatter abroad the better seeds 
of humanity. Bring Rodolphe into 
contact with the ruffian stabber, the 
outcast of the galleys, the street 
brawler and associate of vagabonds— 
let him utter these magic words— 
** You have not yet lost neart and 
HONOUR,” 

And see, from a nook of that rocky 
savage bosom, barren, hitherto, of all 
but the little wild-flower of pity for 
suffering infancy—upsprings the royal 
oak of manliness and fidelity. Set 
Louve, the young she-wolf of the 
prison of Bicétre, bold, impudent, 
the mistress of the poacher Martial, 
regardless, because hopeless, of the 
name of wife—aspiring only to behold 
her paramour, a successful bandit, and 
with him to wage war from caves and 
forests against civilized man and his 
institutions—set her within reach of 
the melodious voice of Goualeuse, 
telling in tones of tenderness and en- 
couragement, of the felicity that sur- 
rounds the domestic hearth of the 
honest married pair, providing by 
peaceful industry for the education, 
in decency and virtue, of their be- 
loved little ones—and you shall see, 
how a few words of kindness awaken 
the dormant instincts of the mother, 
the ambition of the housewife, the 
good will of the honest friend and 
neighbour—where, before, all was a 
wilderness of wilful, destructive pas- 
sions, anger, vanity, and haughty de- 
fiance of a world, that had never, till 
then, given her one word of sympathy 
or encouragement. Mighty force of 
gentleness that can alone break down 
the barriers of pride! prolific power 
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of the word of approval, spoken by 
those whose virtues have won them 
our respect! Why should reproaches, 
objurgations, and threats, be so often 
the only weapons with which men seek 
to rescue sin’s victims from the grasp 
of vice, when instruments like these, 
applicable to nothing base or selfish, 
but to sentiments in themselves gene- 
rous and noble, are at hand for every 
man who will only subdue his own 
pride of a little superiority, in place, 
or in virtue, to stoop to their employ- 
ment ? 

The pride of conventional virtue 
adds grievously to the debasement of 
vice, and tothe difficulty of a return 
to paths of rectitude. Once fallen, 
there is no restoration for the criminal 
to the lost place in society. Goualeuse, 
the sweetest flower that was ever ga- 
thered by the hand of humanity from 
such a wilderness, droops, and dies of 
shame, when she finds herself trans- 
planted back again into her native 
_— of rank and honour. Had 

ue matured this great romance in his 
closet, instead of producing it piece- 
meal in the columns of a journal, he 
would, undoubtedly, have spared Gou- 
aleuse the last degree of misfortune, 
and himself the difficulty under which 
he manifestly labours, of disposing of 
a character so exquisitively sensitive, 
in a. manner suitable to her former 
degradation, and to her subsequent 
exalted fortunes. Goualeuse, separated 
from her parents in infancy, has been 
committed by Jacques Ferrand, whose 
interest it is to remove her from all 
chance of discovery, to the care of an 
abandoned woman, of the meanest 
rank, who tortures her young charge 
with excessive cruelties, till the child 
acquires strength enough to run away, 
when being taken up as a vagabond, 
she is cast into prison, according to the 
custom at Paris—where she remains, 
ignorant of all that awaits a friendless 
girl, in a profligate city, until sixteen. 
The prison doors are then opened, 
and this friendless creature; with no 
means of livelihood—and too young 
to submit so soon to death—falls a 
prey to the avarice of a wretch of her 
own sex, who saves her from famish- 
ing, only to traffic on her beauty. 
Such is the miserable plight of Goua- 
leuse, when Rodolphe, a stranger, who 
has been drawn to these haunts of vice 
in search of another unfortunate, 
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struck with her innocent manners and 
extreme beauty, invites her to a holi- 
day in the.country. It is here that 
that delightful scene to which we re- 
cently adverted, in noticing the new 
edition of Carleton’s Traits and Sto- 
ries, occurs. Goualeuse, whose in- 
fancy had been spent on the flagged 
quays and bridges of Paris, and whose 
girlhood had been passed within the 
walled and stone-paved courts of the 
prison, has a passionate love for the 
country, an admiration for the green 
fields, an idolatry for flowers. Of 
this Rodolphe has been made aware, 
on their first interview, in learning 
the particulars of her simple, but 
affecting history—for Goualeuse pos- 
sessed nothing in the world she could 
call her own, except the remains of a 
poor withered rose-tree, which she 
used to carry to the Flower Market, 
in its flower-pot, to take the air ; but 
which had died, stifled with the foul 
atmosphere of the Rue des feves ; 
and in relating this little incident, all 
the poor thing's devotion to the country 
had become apparent. When their 
carriage, therefore—for Rodolphe had 
provided a coach—after passing the 
gate of St. Denis, came between green 
fields, and the young girl perceived 
that her companion was so kind and 
considerate a man, that she need not 
hesitate to give way to her feelings 
before him, she burst «into exclama- 
tions of rapturous delight— 


‘“** What happiness, Mr. Rodolphe! 
the grass, the fields! If you would 
permit me to descend from the carriage, 
my joy would be complete; it would be 
so delightful to run about in these beau- 
tiful meadows.’ 

“** Let us run, my child. 
stop.’ 

*** What! you too, Mr. Rodolphe?’ 

*** Assuredly. I am delighted.’ 

** And Rodolphe and Goualeuse, hand 
in hand, ran over the vast and new- 
mowed fields. To describe the race, 
the gambols—to express the little joy- 
ous shouts of Fleur-de-Marie, would be 
absolutely impossible. Poor gazelle! 
so long a prisoner, she breathed with 
perfect rapture the pure air of liberty ; 
she went forward, backward, halted, 
and every moment started with some 
new transport. At the sight of a few 
daisies and butter-cups, which the white 
frost had spared, she could not suppress 
new exclamations of delight; she spared 
not one of these little flowers, but 
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gleaned them all from the field. Unused 
to habits of exercise, after she had ran 
to the middle of the plain, she was 
obliged to halt from fatigue ; and pant- 
ing for breath, sat down upon a log of 
wood which lay by the side of a deep 
excavation. Fleur-de-Marie’s pure and 
transparent complexion, usually quite 
yale, bloomed now with the most bril- 
fiant colour ; her large blue eyes beamed 
with a softened lustre; one rosy lip, 
parting from its mate, revealed two even 
rows of moistened pearls; her bosom 
swelled under the little orange-coloured 
shawl, as she pressed one hand upon it 
to restrain its beatings, while with the 
other she extended to Rodolphe the 
bunch of wild flowers she had gathered. 
Nothing could be more charming than 
the expression of pure joy which illu- 
mined her ingenuous face. 

‘As soon as Fleur-de-Marie could 
speak, she said to Rodolphe, with an 
accent of profound felicity and religious 
gratitude— 

‘“** How good God is to give us such a 
beautiful day I’ 

‘‘A tear moistened Rodolphe’s eye, 
at hearing this poor, despised, aban- 
doned, lost creature, without food, with- 
out shelter, utter a ery of joy and ineff- 
able gratitude to her Creator, because 
she had been permitted to enjoy one ray 
of His sun—one glimpse of His fair 
creation.” 


And is this being—so innocent, 
although mixing with so much conta- 
mination—so capable of happiness, 
although so unfortunate—so inclined 
to virtue, although drawn from so 

rofound an abyss of vice—after tast- 
ing her one hour of purity and free- 
dom, to return to the impure slavery 
that awaits the unhappy fille de joie 
of the cit#@? In that case, Rodolphe’s 
benevolence will only have worked an 
aggravation of her misery ; and when 
you observe the tender considerate 
wisdom with which he has hitherto 
acted towards her, you begin to hope 
that he who is so wise and good, will 
also be powerful enough to rescue this 
poor lamb from the necessity of ever 
again returning to that foul den. Well, 
we shall see. Inthe mean time, at 
least, let Goualeuse enjoy the moments 
that are granted to her—and to repress 
those painful speculations, let us in- 
dulge with her and her entertaining 
companion in building our half-hour’s 
castle in the air :— 


*¢* Well, let us build our castles.’ 
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“«* You begin, Fleur-de- Marie.’ 

** *See if you can guess my taste, Mr. 
Rodolphe.’ 

“*] will try. Suppose that this 
road—lI say this road, Somme we hap- 
pen to be on it——’ 

“«*Just so: it isn’t necessary to look 
far off.’ 

“* «Suppose, I say, this road takes us 
to a charming village, far distant from 
the main road.’ 

7 Yes. It must be a very quiet 
one, 

“«* The village, built on a declivity of 
a hill, sprinkled with many trees " 

** « By the side of a small river.’ 

** Just so,’ said Rodolphe, ‘and at 
the end of the village a pretty farm- 
house must be seen; on one side of the 
house there must be a fine orchard ; 
on the other, a garden filled with 
flowers.’ 

‘**¢ Methinks I see it now,’ said Fleur- 
de-Marie. 

*“*«On the first floor of the house, 
there must be a large kitchen for the 
domestics, and a drawing-room for the 
farmer's wife.’ 

*** The house should have green 
blinds, Mr. Rodolphe: those make it so 
cheerful.’ 

***Green blinds to be sure; I am of 
your mind, nothing is more cheerful. 
Of course, the farmer’s wife must be 
your aunt.’ 

“«* Of course, and a very good wo- 
man. 

‘*Oh, yes, an excellent woman, who 
loves you asif you were her child.’ 

«Kind aunt! how delightful it must 
be to be beloved by such a one!’ 

os And you returning her love, of 
course. 

“*QOh yes!’ said Fleur-de-Marie, 
clasping her hands, and raising her eyes 
to heaven, with an indescribable expres- 
sion of countenance. ‘Oh, yes, how I 
would love her, and aid her in her work! 
sew, wash, gather the fruit in winter, 
and put the house inorder. She would 
find no fault with me for my idleness. 
In the morning 

“ «But wait a moment Fleur-de- 
Marie,’ said Rodolphe ; ‘ you are too im- 
patient. Ihave not finished describing 
the house.’ 

***Go on, Mr. Artist; I see you are 
accustomed to paint fine lanscapes on 
your fans.’ 

*** You little prattler! let me finish 
my house.’ 

“*°Tis true I prattle; it is so amus- 
ing. But finish the farm-house: I am 

listening to you.’ 

‘**+ Your room is on the second floor.’ 

‘**My room! excellent! Let me see 
my toom!’ exclaimed she, her eyes spark- 
ling with curiosity. 
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**¢ Your room has two windows in it, 
which open to the flower-garden, through 
a field, at the end of which flows the 
little stream. On the other side of the 
stream ascends a hill, all covered with 
old chestnut trees, in the midst of which 
you can discern the steeple of the 
church.’ 

““*How pretty! how very pretty it 
is! I only wish I was there.’ 

*** Three or four cows are grazing in 
the field, which is separated from the 
garden by a hawthorn hedge.’ 

‘¢* And from the window I can see the 
cows ?” 

“«* Perfectly well.’ 

“«¢ One of them must be my pet, Mr. 
Rodolphe. I will make for her a beau- 
tiful collar, with a bell, and teach her to 
come and eat out of my hand.’ 

“«* She will not fail to do so. She is 
all white, quite young, and her name is 
Musette.’ 

‘““*What a beautiful name! Poor 
Musette, how I love her !’ 

‘¢* We will furnish your room, Fleur- 
de-Marie, witli lilac hangings, and cur- 
tains to match; a large rose-bush, and 
an enormous honeysuckle, cover the 
walls of the house on that side, and 
hang over your windows ; so that every 
morning, you have only to stretch out 
your hand, to gather a tine boquet.’ 

“* What a beautiful painter you are, 
Mr. Rodolphe!’ 

‘*** Now, this is the way you spend 
your day.’ 

*** Oh! let me hear how I spend my 
day.’ 
*¢ «Qh, one could live in that manner 
for a hundred years, without being for 
a moment weary. But what do I do on 
Sundays and festival days ?’ 

** * Why, you make yourself look very 
pretty. You put or. a fine country dress, 
with a wey round cap, that fits you 
sweetly, and get into the wagon; and 
with your aunt, and James the farm-boy, 
go to church in the village. In the sum- 
mer, you will not fail to attend all the 
festivals in the neighbourhood, in com- 
pany with your aunt. You are so gentle, 
so pretty, such a nice little housekeeper ; 
your aunt loves you so much, the curate 
speaks so well of you, that all the young 
farmers around ask you to dance with 
them—for it is in this way that mar- 
riages begin—until, by degrees, you ob- 
serve one in particular, who , 

** Rodolphe, surprised at Goualeuse” 
silence, looked at her. The poor girl’s 
eyes were filled with tears, and it was 
with difticulty that she restrained her 

sobs. Deceived for a moment by Ro- 
dolphe’s pictie, she had forgotten the 
actual; but the contrast of her actual 
with the sweet and smiling existence 
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which he had painted, brought too for- 
cibly to her mind the horrors of her 
situation. 

*** What ails you, Goualeuse ?’ 

“«*Oh, Mr. Rodolphe, without design- 
ing it, you have caused me great pain. 
I believed for a while in that paradise.’ 

** ¢ Believe in it still, Fleur-de- Marie: 
look up! The coachman stops. That 
paradise is an actual reality.’ 

** Goualeuse languidly raised her head. 
They were on the summit of a hill. How 
overwhelmed was she with astonishment 
and surprise! The pretty village built 
upon the hill ; the farm, the garden, the 
field, the fine cows, the little stream, 
the old chestnut trees, with the steeple 
in the distance: the fancied scene was 
actually before her. Nothing was want- 
ing. Even Musette, a snow-white heifer, 
the destined pet of Goualeuse, was graz- 
ing in the meadow. A bright November 
sun lighted up the landscape, and the 
yellow and purple leaves of the chestnut 
trees stood out, in fine relief against the 
azure sky.” 


Oh! what a joy, what a wonder, 
what a miraculous, holy, happy change 
this, for Goualeuse! But Rodolphe— 
he, whose power, it now appears, is 
equal to his wisdom and his goodness— 
who is he? Rodolphe, then, my child, 
is a prince, a sovereign potentate, the 
reigning grand duke of an independent 
— boundless in wealth as in 

nevolence—and who, in the humble 
guise in which he is first presented to 
you, has only been exercising the free- 
dom of an unlimited power, to seek 
out for himself opportunity and objects 
of beneficence. But Rodolphe’s en- 
dowments, splendid as they are, both 
of mind, person, and fortune, have 
not preserved him from God's impar- 
tial distribution of calamity, more or 
less, to all who live. A deep melan- 
choly possesses him, and impels him 
to thread all the winding ways of life, 
searching after relief from his own 
griefs: among these, the loss of his 
only child stands first—lost in infancy, 
this girl, the inheritrix of sovereign 
rank and riches, who would live in the 
smiles of the tenderest of fathers— 
engrossing all the most affectionate 
solicitudes of this great and good 
prince, as well as of the excellent and 
accomplished persons who surround 
him—if alive, would now be just the 
age of the interesting young creature 
so unexpectedly thrown in his way, 
andto whom he ha? already placed 
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himself in the relation of a parent. 
You divine, therefore, how it is to be. 
These were the true paternal and filial 
instincts that prompted the sentiments 
of this morning. She is his daughter, 
as you may perceive; a princess, 
related to crowned heads; her own 
brows capable of acrown. This, you 
see, is a very bold idea; and Sue, 
finding the impossibility of making her 
happy in that elevation, looking back, 
as she must do, per force, to the abyss 
out of which she had emerged, is 
compelled to take refuge, first, in a 
convent, which he does like a man who 
is altogether out of his element—and 
then, in the only solution of great 
difficulties, death. We had rather 
Goualeuse had perished by the knife 
of Squelette; that the steel had 
searched her bosom, while her happi- 
ness was still new, and before she had 
had time to cast back these melancholy 
glances—instead of reaching, as driven 
with too sure a hand, it did, through 
the valiant breast of the Chourineur, 
to a heart that was still capable of so 
much honest enjoyment. But it is 
idle to quarrel with a denouement which 
is now past alteration. All Europe 
has wept over the bier of Goualeuse, 
as Sister Marie, who, after experienc- 
ing all the honours and consolations of 
the convent, and of the cloister, made 
her will, remembering the humble 
friends of her days of misfortune, and 
died with the withered remains of her 
rose-tree clasped in her hand—and 
Europe will not now imagine any ear- 
lier release for her innocent spirit. 

If Goualeuse had been less sensitive, 
and of a less exalted rank, she might 
perhaps, have been happy at the farm 
of Boqueval ; for it is difficult to ima- 
gine an asylum better fitted to convert 
the melancholy of the penitent into the 
cheerful sense of full reconciliation to 
God, and to society, which such an 
institution, to be fully efficient, ought 
to produce. But such institutions 
hardly ever carry their hapless inmates 
beyond the former stage; that peni- 
tential melancholy itself, too often the 
mere mask of an hypocrisy, baser than 
the vice abandoned. Still, it is so 


painful to consider the failures of be- 


nevolence, that we willingly confine 
our louks to the brighter side of any 
picture painted by the hands of ten- 
derness and piety—and when the pic- 
ture has no bright spot, if it only pos- 
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sess some portion less gloomy than the 
rest, we willingly imagine that the 
bright one. When we see acreature, 
designed by God to be pure, snatched 
away from contamination, although it 
is to be plunged into-.corroding dismal 
melancholy, we congratulate ourselves 
on having effected some guod, although 
not all that we wish—since, even re- 
morse and sorrow’are far preferable 
tocrime. But this is avery glooiny 
picture. God's other creatures have 
each their share of happiness—it may 
be at intervals—long intervals—but 
still, the sunshine of life breaks in on 
them sometimes: but Magdalen peni- 
tents, who cannot attain to religious 
cheerfulness, are miserable without 
intermission. Gloomy picture! still 
it ought not, by itself, to deter us; 
but, unhappily, “it stands associated 
with a consideration of so formidable 
a character, that we are amazed it has 
never, apparently, entered into ‘the 
contemplation of the benevolent per- 
sons who interest themselves in those 
establishments—namely, that in any 
extensive exertions of this kind, in 
the present state of society, the re- 
moval of each unfortunate from the 
sphere of vicious occupation, is attended 
with the direful necessity for a new 
victim to supply her place. This is a 
matter which demands the serious at- 
tention of philanthropists and states- 
men. In the growing development of 
the Roman Catholic form of religion, 
the country begins to swarm with mo- 
nastic institutions—some of them spe- 
cially, and all of them virtually, de- 
signed for the absorption of penitents ; 
and, if it be true, as statistical consi- 
derations would seem to demonstrate, 
that in withdrawing, on any extensive 
scale, penitents of this sort, we neces- 
sitate the fall of new victims, to occupy 
the places which a vicious state of 
society will not suffer to remain vacant, 
then, it is evident that, instead of 
good, these institutions do harm; and 
instead of repressing, circulate sin and 
woe. If such be the case, the efforts 
of the benevolent ought to be directed 
rather to mitigate the existing evil— 
than by an attempt at eradication, 
while they leave society itself unre- 
formed, to run the risk. of doubling 
and reduplicating it. Our ears are 
often offended with the sound of a 
great bell, which the superior of one 
of these institutions tolls oftener, per- 
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haps, than is reasonable—and proba- 
bly,” more for the imposing sound’s 
sake, than the. necessary call of any 
congregation ; for, we often shudder 
to think that it rings the knell of many 
innocent minds, now looking forward 
with pure hopes to a respectable life, 
among the hills and valleys pervaded 
by its ominous tones. 

Goualeuse, while in prison, had an 
intimate, who was discharged about 
the same time; but, possessing more 
prudence, an admirabie stock, indeed, 
of prudence—as well as of good-hu- 
mour—Rigolette escaped all dangers, 
and became the very pattern of in- 
dustry and sprightliness—the mer- 
riest, thriftiest, best-natured grisette 
on record. It. is really provoking 
that portions of a work, contain- 
ing so excellent a study for old and 
young as the character of Rigolette, 
should be of that searching, agitating 
power in their calls on the full-deve- 
loped passions, that it can hardly be 
put whole into the hands of other than 
mature readers. One episode indeed, 
must positively be printed in a sepa- 
rate form for the sake of the nurseries 
and lower forms. The History of 
Gringalet and Coup-en-deux is a tale 
related to the prisoners of La Force, 
by a professional story-teller, whom 
they call upon for this entertainment, 
in the expectation that their attention 
to the tale will induce the keeper to 
leave them unguarded, till Squelette 
shall have the opportunity of strang- 
ling Germain, imprisoned for the affair 
of Jacques Ferrand’s thirteen hundred 
frances, and regarded by the rest, ‘be- 
cause he will not associate with them, 
asaspy. But Pique Vinaigre’s story 
turns out so excessively entertaining, 
that the keeper, much to their, annoy- 
ance, and the relief of the reader, in- 
stead of leaving them to wreak their 
brutality on Germain, remains, though 
his soup is cooling, to listen to the 
fortunes of poor little Gringalet, and 
the great monkey, Gargousse, who are 
the chief dramatis persone in Pique 
Vinaigre’s history. Between his soup 
and the story, the keeper, whose pre- 
sence alone preserves Germain from 
the attack of Squelette, is kept on the 
move all the time, and the auditory 
consequently experience a perfect fret 
of anxiety throughout. The reader 
enjoys the tale with a double zest ; for 
the better it is, the more chance you 
\3 A 
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have of keeping the keeper, and of 
preserving Germain; and when you 
find the keeper, notwithstanding all 
the temptations of the soup, repeatedly 
brought back, and held with rivetted 
attention till some new incident is dis- 
posed of, occupying another five mi- 
nutes—the time within which the 
atrocity is practicable being now 
limited toa quarter of an hour— 
you give Pique Vinaigre the greatest 
credit for his cleverness, feeling quite 
obliged to him, and bound in gratitude 
to confess that Gringalet is the most 
amiable little fellow, and Gargousse 
the most charmingly-imitative monkey, 
you ever heard of, till at last, only one 
minute too soon, the catastrophe, alas! 
comes. The keeper, relieved from 
the attraction of the tale, flies off to 
the magnet hid in the soup-basin, and 
Squelette exclaiming, “ Have at you, 
Gringalet!” springs on his victim, 
which would, indeed, be in the ex- 
treme provoking, were it not that the 
Vhourineur has been sitting by with a 

air of fists, trained a la Anglais by 
Rodolphe, and a heart great enough 
to encounter an army in defence of 
any one in whom his master deigns to 
take an interest.; so that we need 
entertain no fear for the life of Ger- 
main (whom it would never do to kill, 
seeing he is the lover of Rigolette), 
while, leaving him under the fingers of 
Squelette, who ought, in justice, to be 
allowed to throttle him a little, we sti- 
pulate for a well-illustrated separate 
re-print of the History of Gringalet 
and Coup-en-deux, for the use of our 
dear generous boys. 

It is singular that adult criminals, 
such as the prisoners we have been 
speaking of, should prefer stories of this 
childish cast, and in which the moral is 
clearly good, to tales of any other de- 
scription. They seem to feel the inno- 
cence of childhood again, listening to the 
simplest adventures of dwarfs, giants, 
enchanted ladies, and other such fa- 
vourites of the schools and nurseries ; 
still more extraordinary, as Sue re- 
marks, that, from the delighted atten- 
tion which they bestow on these ima- 
ginary trials and triumphs of virtue, 
they turn as readily as ever to the con- 
coction of new schemes of practical 
villany. How singular! It is, we 
suppose, the sense of the thing being 
so completely a fiction, and so childish, 
as to leave them quite outside of its 
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sphere of practical influence, that re- 
conciles them to it, as in a theatre we 
enjoy emotions of terror and pity, 
which would be infinitely distressing 
to us, and which, indeed, we would 
deem ourselves most unfortunate in 
having to endure, if they formed part 
of the actual experiences of life; but 
we shudder and weep in the secure 
consciousness that we can, at any mo- 
ment, dispel the illusion, should it be- 
come too strong, by a glance from the 
actor to the audience. 

Two characters, of unmitigated 
viciousness, form a dark back-ground 
to the Mysteries, relieving even the 
villanies of Squelette and his com- 
panions. These are Chouette, the 
tormentor of the youth of Goualeuse, 
and little Tortillard, the son of Bras 
Rouge, the keeper of the cabaret in 
the Champs Elysees, that scene of so 
many horrors and enormities. It 
being impossible to imagine any amend- 
ment in the diabolical nature of Chou- 
ette, the reader has no regret, though 
the strongest-nerved must shudder, in 
listening to her cries, when, having 
been pushed by Tortillard, whose 
cheek she had bitten in pretending to 
kiss him a little while before, down 
the steps of the vault in which she had 
chained the former associate of her 
vices—the blind, repentant, but still 
ferocious, Maitre d’ Ecole—that savage 
monster, bounding forward from the 
depths of the cave, like a famished lion 
to whom a criminal has been cast in 
the amphitheatre—only that all is here 
wrapped in profound darkness—leaps 
upon her, overpowers her, gags her, 
and, ere he shall extinguish her devil- 
ish existence, reads her the awful les- 
son of his own remorse for the crimes 
in which she had been his companion 
and his instigator. 

While this dreadful scene is about 
being enacted in the recesses of the 
cavern, Tortillard, seating himself on 
the uppermost step of the stone-stair, 
to which only a faint light penetrates 
from above, behaves in a manner so 
characteristic of a wicked, wanton boy 
—cruel, witty, audaciously droll—ir- 
resistibly, yet dreadfully, amusing— 
that we question whether any thing, in 
reality or fiction, ever came up before 
to such a conception of youthful, pe- 
tulant depravity. 

“‘Tortillard, seated upon the first 
step of the stone stairs, raised his light 
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for the purpose of illuminating the 
frightful scene that was about to take 
place in the depths of the cave; but the 
darkness was too impenetrable to be 
dissipated by so feeble a light. The 
son of Bras-rouge could distinguish no- 
thing. 

“Not a word, not a ery, escaped dur- 
ing the obstinate struggle between the 
Set hoolmaster and C houette. Occasion- 
ally, however, the heavy and stifled 
breathing which ever accompanies vio- 
lent and restrained exertion, was heard. 
Tortillard, seated upon the stone step, 
commenced stamping with his feet in 
that peculiar manner evinced by specta- 
tors at a theatre, when anxious to see 
the play commence ; then he would utter 
those cries, so familiar to the occupants 
of the galleries in the theatres of the 
Boulevard. 

***Eh, there! up with the curtain; 
the play ; music!’ 

“*Ah! I’ve got youas I want you 
now ;’ growled the Schoolmaster from 
the bottom of the cave, ‘and you 
shall- 

‘* A desperate effort on the part of 
Chouette interrupted him. She was 
struggling with all the energy that the 
fear of death occasions. 

*** Louder—can’t hear !’ cried ‘Tortil- 
lard. 

«It is no use to bite my hand. I 
shall hold you as I please,’ continued 
the Schoolmaster. Then, having appa- 
rently secured Chouette to his satisfac- 
tion, he added: ‘ That’s it; now listen 
to me.’ 

**¢ Tortillard, call your father !’ cried 
Chouette, in an exhausted and suffo- 
cating voice. ‘ Help! help!’ 

**+» Hustle the old woman out—she 
makes too much noise—can’t hear for 
her—silence there]’ sang out the little 
cripple with a roar of laughter. 


* Again all was silent. The young 
cripple recommenced stamping upon the 
step of the stairs where he was squatting, 
accompanying the noise of his feet with 
the following cries : 

*** Ho, there! no play yet? Up with 
the curtain, or we will tear it into rags ; 
go a-head with the play; the perfor- 
mance there; music! 

*** Now, Chouette, you can no longer 
stun me with your cries,’ said the 
Schoolmaster, after a few moments, 
during which he had evidently managed 
to gag the old woman. ‘ You now see,’ 
he continued, in a hoarse and measured 
voice, ‘that I do not wish to put an end 
to you at once. ‘Torture for torture. 
You have made me suffer enough. [ 
must have a long talk with you before I 
kill you. Yes, a long talk! It will be 
awful to you! Yes, terrible wretch !’ 
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*** Hallo, there! No nonsense, old 
fellow,’ cried Tortillard, partly rising. 
‘ Punish her, but don’t injure her. When 
you talk of killing, it is all make believe, 
is it not? I still cling to my Chouette. 
I have only lent her to you. Y¥must 
return her to me again. Do not make 
me wretched by destroying my Chouette, 
or else I will go after papa.’ 

*** Don't alarm yourself; she is only 
getting what she deserves, a profitable 
lesson,’ said the Schoolmaster, desirous 
of quieting Tortillard, from the fear 
that he might seek assistance. 

«Excellent! brave! the play is 
about to begin!’ exclaimed the son of 
Bras-rouge, having no idea that the 
Schoolmaster would seriously threaten 
the life of the horrible old woman. 


*** Courage, Chouette,’ cried Tortil-. 
lard ; ‘ courage: now for the answer. 
What! don’t you know your part? 
Ask the devil to prompt you, my old 
woman, 

** Oh, it is useless to strike me and 
bite me,” continued the Schoolmaster, 
after a short silence: ‘ you shall not 
escape me; you have bitten my finger to 
the bone, but I will tear out your tongue 
if you stir. Let us continue our conver- 

iste 


ae houette uttered a low ‘and stifled 
groan. 

*** Louder,’ cried Tortillard; ‘ can’t 
hear.’ 

** * Yes,’ continued the Schoolmaster, 
‘I weep because I suffer, and my rage 
is all in vain. I say to ‘myself, ” To- 
morrow, the day after, and for ever, I 
shall be a prey to this same fit of deli- 
rium, and to this sad desolation.” What 
a life! oh, what a life! I had better 
chosen death, than thus be buried alive 
in this abyss in which my thoughts are 
so constantly immerged. Blind, solitary, 
and a prisoner; what can distract me 
from my remorse ? nothing! nothing | 

““* When the phantoms "have ceased 
to pass and repass before the black veil 
that covers my eyes, there are other 
tortures, other bitter comparisons. I 
say to myself, “If I had remained an 
honest man to this hour, I should be 
free, tranquil, happy, loved, and ho- 
noured by mine, instead of being build 
and chained in this dungeon, at the 
mercy of my ac complices. 

“* Alas! the regret at losing happi- 
ness through crime, is a first step to- 
wards repentance. And when to re- 
pentance is joined an expiation of {right- 
ful severity ; an expiation which changes 
life into an interminable restlessness, 
filled with revengeful hucinallations, or 

desponding reflections, perhaps forgive. 
ness may succeed to that remorse, and 
to that expiation.’ | 
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“* Take care, old fellow,’ cried Tor- 
tillard; ‘you are repeating Mr. Moés- 


's* part. 


sard 
do,”” 


It won’t do, it won't 


Sue leaves Tortillard undisposed of, 
to people Paris, no doubt, with a ris- 
ing generation of vagabonds, some of 
whom might now be about his own 
age, for the epoch of the Mysteries is 
about a.p. 1836. Whether we shall 
be introduced to any of the personages 
of this exciting drama in Sue’s new 
work of the Wandering Jew, the time 
of which is ‘a.p. 1832, we can only 
as yet conjecture; but it seems not 
improbable, as the interest of this new 
effort of his genius is centering appa- 
rently in Paris, whither all his actors 
are now directing their footsteps from 
various quarters of the world. 

The story of the Wandering Jew 
builds itself on a wider basis than that 
of the Mysteries ; but, in its ambitious 
grasp, includes so many heterogeneous 
elements, that we tremble for its sta- 
bility. The supernatural is not in 
place in a romance of modern life. 
The notion of the punishment of the 
shoemaker of Jerusalem, who refused 
our Lord a seat when fainting under 
the burthen of his cross, is neither 
consistent with divine charity, nor 
with the tendency of the human mind 
to revolt from all unauthenticated tra- 
dition connected with the recorded 
events of Scripture. Mysterious sym- 
pathies, unless ultimately referred to 
physical causes, are not to the taste of 
the age. Men want to have their 
hearts refreshed with love, charity, 
generosity, and hope, exhibited in the 
practical affairs of life. Adduce what 
terrors, woes, and anxieties you please 
to give these relief and vividness ; but 
the moment you go beyond the possi- 
bilities ofactual life, by the introductioa 
of the preternatural, you detach your 
fiction from the immediate sympathies 
of your readers, and place them in the 
condition of the prisoners of Bicetre 
listening to the childish tales of Pique 
Vinaigre, ready to revert to their ordi- 
nary habits of thought and action, un- 
influenced by a single word you have 
said, the moment the temporary in- 
terest has ceased, because reminded, 
at every step, that your incidents do 


* An actor now on the stage. 
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not belong to the reality of life about 
which they are practically concerned. 
Whatever a man can do by valour, by 
persuasion, by fortitude, by noble ex- 
ample, incites a manly mind and humi- 
liation in the reader. If you do these 
things by the intervention of a power, 
whose strength we have no means of 
measuring with our own, mere won- 
der takes the place of generous emu- 
lation and the noble desire of rivalry 
in good. We therefore regret the 
introduction of the Wandering Jew 
into this new effort of a genius, which 
ought not to be content with the minor 
triumph of merely interesting the ima- 
ginations, and touching the feelings of 
his readers in a transitory way, while 


he possesses the undoubted power of’ 


operating on their hearts, and perma- 
nently influencing their lives and con- 
versation. 

The Jew has, we suppose, been con- 
sidered a necessary auxiliary in the 
management of events occurring, as 
these of the new romance do, at such 
wide distances, and the progress of 
which is resisted by all the power of 
the saciety of Jesuits—an influence so 
ubiquitous that, to meet it in the man- 
ner necessary for bringing about the 
main action of the piece, a rival power 
has to be called in, and there being no 
like nor rival power to put in opera- 
tion for this purpose, among all the 
institutions of men, the supernatural 
agency has been resorted to. The 
plot of the new work, so far as the 
small portion published may be taken 
to indicate the general design, appears 
to turn on the re-union of the scat- 
tered members of a widely-spread 
family, each of whom, independently 
of the other, has preserved the tradi- 
tionary knowledge of some event of 
great importance, depending on his or 
her presence in Paris on acertain day; 
and they are all, in the present stage 
of their affairs, on the move to that 
rendezvous.t The event, whatever it 
be, dependent on their re-union, is one 
in the prevention of which the society 
of Jesuits has some interest of momen- 
tous importance; for, in order to 
prevent the assemblage of those seve- 
ral pilgrims from distant quarters of 
the earth, there are no means at the 
disposal of that dark and powerful as- 


¢ These observations were penned in the month of October last. 
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sociation, which its directors are not 
prepared to put in operation. 

We see materials of great pictur- 
esqueness and powerful interest in the 
thwarting machinations of a secret 
society, possessing unrivalled means of 
intelligence and unscrupulous agencies 
of action, directing the whole force of 
its multifarious machinery against the 
efforts of a number of honest people, 
seeking merely to exercise the common 
right of locomotion, beginning, through 
its meaner agents, with impediments 
on the road; when these fail, having 
recourse to slanders, false accusations, 
and deprivations of personal liberty ; 
failing these, reaching forth its des- 
perate hand into the darkness of the 
story, still in embryo, for instruments 
of higher and graver atrocities, and 
met, checked, and counteracted at 
every turn by the interposing hand of 
Heaven, giving strength and courage 
to weak infants to journey on, on foot, 
after their horse has been killed by a 
wild beast, loosed for that purpose 
from the travelling caravan of a Jesuit 
beast-tamer; restoring to liberty a 
noble Indian, betrayed by a Jesuit 
merchant at Sumatra, into the society 
of Thugs, and with them cast into pri- 
son on the foulest charges, and pro- 
viding, as the intention of the writer 
prepares us to expect, shields against 
the dagger, and antidotes against the 
poisoned bowl, with which the strife 
will presently be prosecuted. 

For a stake of sufficient magnitude, 
there is no reason to doubt that the 

rinciples of the Jesuit Society would 
impel them to the employment of any or 
all of these criminal instruments. The 
fundamental rule of the society, im- 
plicit obedience, and the governing 
rule of conduct for its directors, the 
justification of the means by the end, 
necessarily imply as much. In these 
two principles lie the germs of all pos- 
sible evil ; for it is the duty of the Je- 
suit to execute every command of his 
superior, and it is the duty of the su- 
perior to effectuate the good of the 
church by every available means—ho- 
nest, if he can ; if not, by the needful 
means, be they what they may. In 
times of peace, and among well-regu- 
lated communities, the aims of the so- 
ciety require no actual crime. Acti- 
vity in instilling high church principles 
into the minds of the youthful gentry, 
regularity in transmitting written ac- 
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counts of their proceedings to their 
superiors, and the prosecution of a 
small intriguing literature, are, in that 
phase, their chief, indeed their only 
vocations; many of them, accom- 
plished and good-natured men, remain- 
ing unconscious of the fearful extent to 
which their obligations have committed 
them, and taught with a laudable 
prudence to laugh at the idea of their 
obedience being ever tested, beyond a 
clever apology for the last bull, or a 
white lie at the most, in contradicting 
some inconvenient scandal. But in 
times of revolution or social excite- 
ment, when decisive blows have to be 
struck, enemies discredited or silenced, 
and powerful individuals won over or 
set aside, then scandals must be disse- 
minated with the speed of the wind, 
fanatical passions be raised to their 
highest pitch, impeachments be sus- 
tained by the needful evidence, 
riots be fomented, and, in the necessi- 
ties of a great crisis, assassinations 
themselves be perpetrated, without 
hesitation, without remorse, without 
shame, but rather as so many acts of 
honourable duty, piously done for the 
glory of God, and the good of the 
Catholic Church. Christendom, which 
has given birth to such a system, and 
suffers its continuance, reproaches 
Hindooism for its Thugee with but a 
bad grace. 

There is no duty more incumbent on 
the members of this association than, 
on any expression of disapproval or 
distrust of the society on the part of 
laymen, to exclaim, “ Bigotry! slan- 
der! calumny!” through the voices of 
as many organs as they can command. 
The simpler sort they are instructed 
to disarm with laughter and gentle ri- 
dicule; the sterner guardians of liberty 
they must put down with indignant 
denials, violent denunciations, or the 
knife. Sue has caught the tone, to 
which our British and Irish ears are 
so well accustomed, of the former style 
of defence. Of the latter, we shall, 
doubtless, like all other countries 
which have suffered the society to ma- 
ture itself within their bounds, have 
full experience by-and-by :— 


“«* There is no church in this village,’ 
says the Jesuit Rodin to Dupont, the 
bailiff of Madame de la Sainte-Colombe’s 
manor of Cardoville, ‘which stands at 
an equal distance from either of two 
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parishes. Madame de la Sainte-Co- 
lombe, wishing to make choice of one 
of the two clergymen, will naturally 
apply to you and Mads ame Dupont, w ho 
have long lived in these parts, for in- 
formation respecting them 

**QOh! in that case, the choice will 
soon be made. The curate of Danicourt 
is one of the best of men.’ 

*** Now that is precisely what you 
must not say to Madame de la Sainte- 
Colombe. . . . . . I should be 
grieved if you saw in this the shadow of 
an intrigue. It is only for the purpose 
of doing a good action. 
Roiville, for whom I ask your influence, 
is a nan for whom Mr. d’ Aieri igny feels 
a particular interest. Though very 
poor, he has to support an aged mother. 


Now, if he had the spiritual care of 


Madame de la Sainte-Colombe, he would 
do more good than any one else, because 
he is full of zeal and patience ; and then 
it is clear he would reap some little ad- 
vantages, by which his old mother might 


profit—there you see is the secret of 


this grand m: achination.’ 

ee eee, ee replied Dupont, after a 
moment's reflection, ‘ your are so frank 
and obliging, that I will imitate your 
sincerity. In the same degree, that the 
curate of Danicourt is respected and 
loved in this country, the curate of Roi- 
ville, whom you wish me to prefer to 
him, is dreaded for his intolerance—and 
then 

** © Well, and then ?’ 

“** Why then, they say— - 

*** Well, what do they say ?’ 

* They say—that he is a Jesuit.’ 
** At these words, Mr. Rodin burst 


into so hearty a laugh, that the bailiff 


was quite struck dumb with amasement 
—for the countenance of Mr. Rodin 
took a singular expression when he 
laughed. ‘A Jesuit!’ he repeated, 
with redoubled hilarity; ‘a Jesuit !— 
Now really, my dear Mr. Dupont, tor a 
man of good sense, experience, and in- 
telligence, how can you believe such idle 
stories ?-A Jesuite!—are there such 
people as Jesuits ?—in our time, above 
all—ean you believe those tales of the 
Jacobins ? those hobgoblins of the old 
liberalism ?—Come, come ; I wager you 
have read about them—in the Constitu- 
tionnel [’ 

*** And yet, sir, they say 

““<Good heaven! what will they not 
say ?—But wise men, prudent men like 
you, do not meddle with what is said — 
they manage their own little matters, 
without doing injury to any one, and 
they never sacrifice, for the 
nonsense, a good place, 
them a comfortable 
rest of their days. 


ay 


which secures 
e provision for the 
I tell you frankly, 
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however much I may regret it, that, 
should you not succeed in getting the 
preference for my protegé, you will not 
remain bailiff here.’ ” 


What the stake may be, for which 
the society are prepared to play so high 
a game in Sue’s new romance, does 
not, so far, appear; and we much 
doubt whether any private interests, 
dependent on the meeting in Paris, can 
be conceived, even by his fertile mind, 
of sufficient importance to account for 
the vehement efforts for its prevention ; 
for it is not to he imagined that the 
superiors of the Jesuits would engage 
their emissaries in criminal acts, un- 
less for some object of permanent con- 
sequence to great national or ecclesias- 
tical interests ; and how such an object 
can annex itself to the meeting of these 
parties in Paris, we are at present at a 
loss to imagine. 

The intellectual laymen of France, 
as well as many of the secular cle aT ZYs 
are notoriously yat the present moment, 
affected with the greatest alarm at the 
influence exercised by the Jesuit Asso- 
ciation over their educational institu- 
tions, and will hail with pious approval 
Sue’s vigorous picture of the danger, 
even though his plot should be defi- 
cient in form and probability. But 
Sue ought to recollect that he writes, 
not for France alone, but for civilized 
man, and that unless his works be so 
constructed as to satisfy a reasonable 
criticism in countries which lie beyond 
the immediate exciting cause of the 
** Wandering Jew's * populs urity, which 
this latter work does not do, being extra- 

itly improbable in almost all its 
chief incidents, they cannot serve those 
great purposes of good for which his 
genius has been committed to him. 
The time has not yet arrived, in these 
countries, for our experiencing the 
sense of immediate danger that now 
agitates France. On the contrary, 
the foppish school of literature, which 
has recently arisen in England, de- 
lights in apologizing for the Jesuits, 
with a mixture of exaggerated candour 
and sentime ntalism, that has rather 
had the effect of bri inging the society 
into fashion; for it is not to be dis- 
cuised that literature i in England is on 
the dec line, marked with “imbecility 
and unhealthy effort; that a gross 
want of learning betrays itself in their 
periodical organs of criticism, and that 
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for works of manly judgment and 
sound erudition the reader, dependent 
on publications of the day, must look, 
with a daily-increasing necessity, to the 
presses of Edinburgh and Dublin. 

To an imaginative mind, the bene- 
volent zeal of Xavier furnishes abun- 
dant texts of sufferings stoically en- 
dured, obstacles cleverly surmounted, 
and dangers bravely triumphed over, 
as well as many pictures of tender mi- 
nistration to the wants of ignorance, 
disease, and poverty; but no man of 
any liberal judgment will fail to re- 
member, in connection with this, that 
these were the efforts of an emissary 
of the principle of blind obedience, 
which is slavery, and of the justifica- 
tion of means by ends, which is immo- 
rality; while the investigator of dry 
fact will own, that the utmost the 
apostle of the Indies accomplished, in 
this virtually degrading although pic- 
turesque mission, was to substitute a 
god of bread for a god of wood, on the 
altars of men whom he left, with hardly 
an exception, in a state of superstition 
as childish as that in which he found 
them. The foppery of fine writing, 
however, recoils from considerations 
that would dash its picture with inhar- 
monious colours, and with eyes averted 
from thesombre facts of history, paints, 
off the glowing palette of sentimenta- 
lism, an altar-piece of romance for the 
shrine of felly. Where folly now sits, 
danger will presently be found her 
substitute; for wherever the Jesuit 
Association has attained permanent 
footing in any free country, there the 
crusade has sooner or later been pro- 
claimed against liberty. 

But the best way of meeting every 
such mischief, in the meantime, and 
while prudence restrains the prosecu- 
tion of the war against free opinion to 
the little arts of intrigue and apology, 
is, for all men prizing freedom, to 
cultivate in the minds of their sons, as- 
sociates, friends, hearers and readers, 
according to their respective means of 
influence, the downright, plain princi- 
ples of generous manliness and sinceri- 
ty, exhibiting in their own actions and 
sentiments, truth, charity, forgive- 
ness, valour in defence of the weak, 
and honest friendship for true men, of 
whatever creed or colour, with whom 
they may encounter. Let them teach 
their sons to maintain as their lives, 
their liberty of thought—to pique them- 
selves on their sincerity—and to scorn 


the cowardice of a lie; and however 
Jestiitism, or any other form of igno- 
rance or tyranny, may grow and spread 
among them, feeding on the materials 
which human weakness supplies so 
largely in every condition of life, for 
the sustenance of slavery and supersti- 
tion, they need never be afraid to meet 
their enemies in the gate, telling them 
there and in every other walk of life— 
plot on—we will deal the more open- 
ly; equivocate—we will be the more 
scrupulous in veracity ; scheme deep- 
er—we will practice a loftier sincerity ; 
effeminate on youth in your grammar- 
schools—we will make men of them in 
the school of life; fill the minds of 
our wives and daughters with super- 
stitious terrors—we will dispel them, 
busying their affections ; attack our 
liberties—we are here, sword in 
hand, 

The only other secret association ap- 
proaching that of the Jesuits, in the 
extent of its affiliations, is the society 
of Freemasons. That there should be 
any thing secret in that body detracts 
from the practical value of the virtues 
which it inculcates: for wherever 
there is secresy, there will be suspi- 
cion ; and where men suspect ulterior 
objects, virtues themselves assume a 
questionable aspect. But no efforts 
of Jesuit activity, in promoting chari- 
table munificence, have ever approach- 
ed, in moral grandeur, the splendid 
works undertaken at the instance of 
Masonic philanthropy; nor has Jesuit 
eloquence ever soared a higher flight 
than some of the sublime effects of 
masonic eloquence on these occasions, 
The world, in modern times, has not wit- 
nessed any spectacle of this kind more 
impressive, more splendid with all that 
gives true dignity to human pomp, than 
the recent masonic ceremony of laying 
the first stone of the great Bombay 
hospital, founded by the munificent 
Parsee, Jemsetjee Jhijebhoy, at a 
cost of upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds. This noble heathen has erect- 
ed and endowed the largest hospital 
in India, in honour, as the inscription 
expresses it, “ of Almighty God, and 
for the relief of the sick and desti- 
tute of every creed and colour.”— 
Doctor Boyd, deputy master of the 
western division of India—a country- 
man, we presume, of the Goughs, 
and Pottingers, and other splendid 
Irishmen of the Orient—pronounced 
the inaugural oration, which yields to 
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no composition of modern times in gran- 
deur of thought and nobility of feeling. 

We have expressed our regret that 
the drawback of having any thing se- 
cret should militate against the spread 
of principles so excellent as those of 
Freemasony, and so admirably calcu- 
lated to spread civilization, truth, and 
happiness, among mankind. But an 


institution of such venerable anti- 
quity, does not readily change its 
forms; and we suppose the hand of 


Hiram and the head of Baffomet, must 
continue to mingle the ceremonies 
of Cairo and Samothrace, with the 
practical virtues of the lodges, until 
mankind, in some advanced stage 
civilization, shall enter a grand 
brotherhood of Christian love and free- 
dom, that will leave these and the 
other forms of animperfect ceremonial, 
like the empty husks of gathered fruit, 
to fructify the soil of humanity on 
which they will be rejected, for the 
production of a new and more beau- 
teous growth of virtue. 

In the mean time, the lodges are, 
at least, as,numerous as the colleges ; 
and, in the rival miners 
push their operations underground, 
so these active servants of 
site principles oe at equal wea- 
pons, counteract and , perhaps, nearly 
balance one another's efforts through- 
out appear to 
be aware of the Masonic influence ; at 
least his plot, so far, exhibits no in- 
tention of calling Freemasonry into the 
struggle; though, strange to say, he 
seems bent on trying the fanaticism of 
the votaries of Bhowaneé against the 
zeal and cunning of the disciples of 
Loyola. These are better-matched 
antagonists. The professed strangler 
of men is little more hateful than the 
professed strangler of man’s best affec- 
tions. Let them match and neutra- 
lize one another's powers of mischief 
a la bonne heure. Often asthe web of 
spiritual tyranny has been woven over 
the nations, so often have great liber- 
ators of the human mind arisen and 
rent it asunder. Sometimes, them- 
selves, preachers and spiritual teach- 
ers—sometimes orators and statesmen 
—sometimes mere literary men, hum- 
bly working out their mission in the 
seclusion of their studies, and calling 
up the better aspirations of the human 
heart through well-drawn pictures 

submitted to the imagination. Whe- 
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Eugene Sue. 
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ther Eugene Sue is destined to enrol 
his name on the illustrious scroll of 
those who have achieved great victo- 
ries of freedom in the last, which is, 
perhaps, the most difficult, asit is the 
least ostentatious, method, we do not, 
at this stage of his work, venture to 


for we are too familiar 
with the failings of genius, to reckon 
with certainty on any work being wor- 
thy of its aim or its author, till the 
end has crowned at: but, if any writer 
of the day be capable of stirring the 
popular heart of France with commis- 
seration for the suffering poor, and 
hostility against ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, we believe the creator of Goua- 
leuse and Rodolph, of Louve and Chou- 
rineur, is the man, and that the hour 
for one of those brave exploits, that 
leave a rent in the net of unholy influ- 
ence, requiring the toil of centuries to 
repair, is at length at hand—the 
meshes snapping as we write, and the 
weavers of so many wiles, in wrath and 
trepidation, standing amazed at the 
auspicious havoc. 
We must conclude as we began, 
with a reflection on the utility of a 
great writer's vocation. Measured by 
the difficulty of success, his achieve- 
ments stand, perhaps, the highest. 
Whatever he accomplishes, he must 
effect on the minds of men who come 
to his perusal cool and indifferent, 
craving entertainment, and only acces- 
sible to instruction through the grati- 
fication of that desire. He is not, as 
a preacher, armed with the commis- 
sion to hold forth promises of reward, 
or to denounce threats of punishment: 
he has not, as an orator, or a states- 
man, votes to corroborate his opinions, 
or party influence to enforce his ad- 
vice: alone, from the retirement of 
his study, he sends out the creatures 
of his imagination, weak at their go- 
ing forth, as infants, soliciting the at- 
tention of individual minds, and not 
growing to any stature, till thousands 
of individual minds, successively, have 
taken them in, and cherished them to 
maturity—then, indeed, they stalk 
abroad, the giants of the inner world, 


pronounce ; 


trampling down base thoughts, uplift- 
ing generous aspirations from beneath 
the heaviest loads of care and terror— 
wrestling with propensity, and chasing 
the phantoms of superstition—beings 
stronger than warriors, and more 
These are the 


potent than kings. 
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great triumphs of genius, achieved, 
perhaps, but once in an age or a lan- 
guage—never achieved, except in the 
plenary spirit of earnestness and virtue. 
The conceptions of minds impressed 
with but a partial sense of these, go 
forth puny, and grow up deformed. 
This is now the case in England: her 
writers have forgotten the objects of 
their calling, and are grown artificial 
and frivolous: creations, beautiful 
without strength, are the best of their 
efforts: their lower mediocrity pro- 
duces a succession of feeble embryos, 
continually perishing. Here, on the 
contrary—where, for so long a time, 
we seemed sunk in the bitter dead sea 
of local animosities, in which nothing 
but the splenetic by-battles of poor 
factions could occupy the poisoned intel- 
lect—where our University was silent, 
our Academy, in two of its departments, 
contemptible—and our press a mere 
exponent of angry passions, making 
no pretence to any criticism beyond the 
spiteful or the fulsome formulas of 
course—within the last few years, a 
spirit of earnestness and conscious 
intellectual power, associated with a 
prodigious amount of dormant learning, 
has begun to develope itself with sin- 
cerity and vigour, giving the intellect 
of the country courage to deal with 
large subjects—self-reliance, to form 
independent judgments—boldness, to 
despise the indiscriminate censure and 
panegyric which sordid interests have 
substituted for honest criticism in most 
of the metropolitan organs—in fine, 
all the elements of a new and manly 
school of literature, on which will de- 
volve the honourable task of maintain- 
ing the fame of the language, and ex- 


tending the influences of intelligence 
and freedom. Our young men, who 
are to bear the burthen of this duty, 
have a great trust committed to them. 
They are charged with their country’s 
intellectual hopes. It will depend on 
them whether the contempt for Irish 
intellect, justly purchased by centuries 
of puerile animosities, a infantine 
fanaticism, be gracefully abandoned, 
or petulantly adhered to. A moment’s 
forgetfulness of the dignity and use- 
fulness of their calling, suffering the 
remains of any thing factious, any thing 
spiteful, anything treasonable towards 
the soyereign rights of the human 
mind, to betray them from the right 
course of kindliness and manly good 
sense, may throw deplorable impedi- 
ments in the way of their country, 
emerging, as she might do, from dark- 
ness and bitterness into light and love. 
There are Eugene Sues among them: 
there are men of better taste, and a 
purer judgment, in the rejection of 
coarse materials and extravagant inci- 
dents, than Eugene Sue, among them. 
They must begin, like him, to speak 
not to parties—but tothe world. And 
how proud will that day be, when we 
shall see some Irish work excite the 
mind of Paris to the same extent as 
this vigorous-minded Parisian has now 
excited ours—and read the hopes and 
speculations of their writers, elicited 
by the same recognition of the brother- 
hood of intellect, all over the world, 
that has now carried our own pen 
through so many devious topics—hopes, 
fears, warnings, and congratulations 
to this conclusion, in which we hear- 
tily pray of all our countrymen a 
generous Amen. 
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THE LEGEND OF STUMPIE’S BRAE.* 


Heard ye no’ tell of the Stumpie’s Brae ? 
Sit down, sit down, young friend 

I'll make your flesh to creep to-day, 
And your hair to stan’ on end. 


Young man, it’s hard to strive wi’ sin, 
And the hardest strife of a’, 

Is where the greed o’ gain creeps in, 
And drives God’s grace awa’. 


O it's quick to de, but it’s lang to rue. 
When the punishment comes at last, 

And we would give the world to undo 
The deed that’s done and past! 


Over yon strip of meadow land, 
And over the burnie bright, 
Dinna ye mark the fir-trees stand, 

Around yon gable white ? 


I mind it weel, in my younger days 
The story yet was rife: 

There dwelt within that lonely place, 
A farmer man and his wife. 


They sat together all alone, 
One blessed Autumn night, 

When the trees without, and hedge, and stone, 
Were white in the sweet moonlight. 


The boys and girls were gone down all 
A wee, to the blacksmith’s wake ; 
There passed ane on by the window small, 
And guv the door a shake. 


The man he up and opened the door— 
When he had spoken a bit, 

A pedlar man stepped into the floor, 

Down he tumbled the pack he bore, 
Right heavy pack was it. 


“‘ Gude save us a’,” says the wife, wi’ a smile, 
** But yours is a thrivin’ trade.” — 
“ Ay, ay, I’ve wandered mony a mile, 


“«« And plenty have I made.” 


The man sat on by the dull fire flame, 
When the pedlar went to rest ; 
Close to his ear the Devil came, 
And slipped intil his breast. 


* This ballad embodies an actual legend attached to a lonely spot on the border 
of the counties of Donegal and Derry, The language of the ballad is the peculiar 
semi-Scottish dialect of our Irish “ north countree,”’ 
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He looked at his wife by the dim fire light, 
And she was as bad as he— 

“ Could we no’ murder thon man the night ?”— 
“* Ay could we, ready,” quo’ she. 


He took the pickaxe without a word, 
Where it stood ahint the door ; 
As he passed in, the sleeper stirred, 

That never wakened more. 


‘“‘ He’s dead!” says the auld man, coming back— 
“ What o’ the corp ?”—* My dear, 

“ We'll bury him snug in his ain bit pack, 

“‘ Never ye mind for the loss of the sack, 
“ I've ta’en out a’ the gear.” 


‘“‘ The pack’s owre short by twa gude span, 
“ What ‘ill we do?” quo’ he— 

“ Ou, you're a doited, unthoughtfu’ man, 
« We'll cut him off at the knee.” 


They shortened the corp, and they packed him tight, 
Wi’ his legs in a pickle hay ; 

Over the burn in the sweet moonlight, 
They carried him ’till this brae. 


They shovelled a hole right speedily, 
They laid him in on his back— 

“ A right pair are ye,” quo’ the peDLAR, quo’ he, 
Sitting bolt upright in the pack ! 


“Ye think ye’ve laid me snugly here, 

‘¢ And none shall know my station ; 
‘“* But I'll hant ye far, and I'll hant ye near, 
* Father and son, wi’ terror and fear, 

“To the nineteenth generation.” 


The twa were sittin’ the vera next night, 
When the dog began to cower, 

And they knew by the pale blue fire light, 
That the Evil One had power. 


It had stricken nine, just nine o’ the clock— 
The hour when the man lay dead ; 

There came to the outer door a knock, 
And a heavy, heavy tread. 


The old man’s head swam round and round, 
The woman’s blood ’gan freeze, 

For it was not like a natural sound, 

But like some one stumping o’er the ground 
On the banes of his twa bare knees. 


And through the door, like a sough of air, 
And stump, stump, round the twa, 

Wi his bloody head, and his knee banes bare— 
They'd maist ha’e died of awe! 


The wife’s black locks ere morn grew white, 
They say, as the mountain snaws ; 

The man was as straight as a staff that night, 
But he stooped when the morning rose; 
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Still, year and day, as the clock struck NtNg, 
The hour when they did the sin, 

The wee bit dog began to whine, 

And the ghaist came clattering in! 


Ae night there was a fearful flood— 

Three days the skies had poured ; 
And white wi’ foam, and black wi’ mud, 
The burn in fury roared. 


Quo’ she—“ Gude man, ye need na turn 
«« Sae pale in the dim fire light ; 

«The Stumpie canna cross the burn, 

“‘ He'll no’ be here the night. 


“ For it’s o’er the bank, and it’s o’er the linn, 
“ And it’s up to the meadow ridge P 

“« Ay,” quo’ the Stumpie hirpling in, 

And he gied the wife a slap on the chin, 

“ But I cam’ round by the bridge !”* 





And stump, stump, stump, to his plays again, 
And o’er the stools and chairs ; 

Ye'd surely hae thought ten women and men 

Were dancing there in pairs. 


They sold their gear, and over the sea 
To a foreign land they went, 
Over the sea—but wha can flee 
His appointed punishment ? 






The ship swam over the water clear, 
Wi' the help o’ the eastern breeze ; 

But the vera first sound in guilty fear, 

O’er the wide, smooth deck, that fell on their ear, 

Was the tapping o’ them twa knees ! 


In the woods of wild America 

Their weary feet they set, 
But Stumpie was there the first, they say, 
And he haunted them on to their dying day, 
And he follows their children yet. 


I haud ye, never the voice of blood 
Called from the earth in vain ; 

And never has crime won worldly good, 
But it brought its after pain. 


This is the story o’ Stumpie’s Brae, 
And the murderers’ fearfu’ fate : 
Young man, your face is turned that way, 
Ye'll be ganging the night that gate. 


Ye'll ken it weel through the few fir trees, 
The house where they wont to dwell ; 

Gin ye meet ane there, as daylight flees, 

Stumping about on the banes of his knees, 
It ‘ill jist be Stumpie himsel’. 


C. F. H. 


* So in the legend. 








In the year 1832 the professorship of 
er economy was founded by the 
iberality of the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who provided an adequate endow- 
ment out of his own private resources. 
The present professor, Mr. Lawson, is 
the third who has been elected on this 
foundation after an examination held 
to test the relative merits of the 
different candidates. The evil appre- 
hended by some, from the institution of 
this professorship, was, that those angry 
politics which in this unhappy country 
mar every project of social improve- 
ment, would inevitably creep in here, 
and convert the professor’s chair into 
an arena for political declamation. The 
Archbishop of Dublin had, however, 
sufficient confidence in the good sense 
and the good feeling of his adopted 
countrymen to overcome this appre- 
hension, and he founded the professor- 
ship, having expressed his hope that 
the persons elected to be professors 
would not confound politics with poli- 
tical economy. That hope has been 
realised. Three gentlemen have been 
chosen successively without any regard 
to their political opinions, and it would 
not be an easy task to point out any 
passages in their lectures which would 
prove that the two ex-professors were 
Conservatives, and the present one a 
Whig. 

In his first lecture Mr. Lawson ex- 
plains the subject and object of politi- 
cal economy, and vindicates its claim 
to the title of a science. He shows 
the importance of extended practical 
knowledge. On this head he encoun- 
ters Mr. Senior, and comes off with 
advantage in the contest with that dis- 
tinguished writer. Mr. Senior, in the 
article on political economy in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, intimated 
his opinion, that in general political 
economists attributed too much impor- 
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PROFESSOR LAWSON’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.,* 


* Five Lectures on Political Economy, delivered before the University of Dublin, 





tance to an extensive collection of 
facts. Mr. Lawson combats this 
idea, which is based upon the supposi- 
tion, that political economy is a science 
of such clearness and certainty, as to 
admit of no disputes respecting the 
truth of its principles, or the accuracy 
of its deductions. But such is not 
the case, and as long as its reasonings 
are so obscure as to admit of doubt or 
difference of opinion, an extensive col- 
lection of facts must be most useful 
not only as the basis of our reasonings, 
but to enable us to verify our results. 


‘* Observation renders two services 
to the political economist. First, it 
supplies him with facts, which form the 
material of his reasonings: thus the 
exchanges, which constitute the very 
subject matter of the science, are facts 
which observation furnishes him with, 
and without the knowledge of which no 
such science could exist. It, moreover, 
acquaints him with the desires and mo- 
tives by which men are actuated in their 
exchanges and dealings with each other, 
and the effects ‘produced upon national 
wealth by every different course of ac- 
tion on the part of individuals. Se- 
condly, it assists him in the progress of 
his reasoning by enabling him to verify 
or correct its results, as he proceeds, by 
a reference to facts, leading him to a 
careful review of the reasoning he has 
employed, in order to detect any lurking 
fallacy. This last is the use to be made 
of facts, which I have already alluded 
to as not mentioned by Mr. Senior. If 
the science were an abstract one this 
would not be a legitimate use of facts. 
No geometer, after bisecting “a line ac- 
cording to the problem in Euclid, would 
think of adding force to the demonstra- 
tion by applying a pair of compasses to 
show that the two parts were exactly 
equal.” 


This is true, but Mr. Lawson attri- 
butes this to the abstract nature of 
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geometry, which is really owing to its 

clearness, as a science well adapted to 
the human intellect. The reasoning 
in every science is abstract, and we are 
told if the results do not agree with 
our conclusions to review carefully our 
reasonings. To be consistent, he 
ought rather to warn us in such a 
case to review the principles on which 
our reasonings have been based. 

In his second lecture, Mr. Law- 
son proves the advantages of ma- 
chinery, and the impossibility of 
general over-production. He has 
not, however, (probably because he 
did not consider it to be within his 
province) suggested any remedy for 
the great evil of machinery, viz., the 
state of dependence to which it reduces 
the labourer, and the vicissitudes to 
which he is exposed. In a country 
where machinery is little used, the 
price of each article is generally com- 
posed of the price of the raw material, 
and of the wages of the labourers by 
whom the article is immediately fabri- 
cated. In this state of society the 
goods which are made are generally 
articles of necessity to the classes who 
consume them. They are not liable 
to be superseded by other commodities, 
and there cannot be any sudden vicissi- 
tudes, either in the demand or the 
supply. 

A reduction in the demand, or an in- 
crease in the price of the raw material, 
is at once met bya slight reduction in 
the wages of the workman, who is 
frequently, in fact, his own employer. 
Thus, before the application of ma- 
ehinery to the manufacture of stock- 
ings, the wages of the knitter, although 
small, formed aconsiderable proportion 
of the price of the finished article, and 
therefore a slight alteration in his 
wages, had a considerable effect on 
the price. The demand for such goods 
for home consumption was small but 
steady, and the number of labourers 
employed in knitting formed a large 
proportion of the class and community 
from which they were taken, and was, 
therefore, not liable to any sudden 
augment. Moreover, those who sell 
the produce of their own labour, are 
not disposed to increase the evil by a 
fruitless strike—they have no one to 
fight against—they never dream of 
compelling people to buy what they do 
not want. But in the present artificial 
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state of things, the profits of the capi- 
talists, and the wages of the labourers 
mediately employed in production, 
form such a large proportion of the 
price of the finished article, that a 
small reduction in the price is encugh 
to absorb the entire wages of the la- 
bourers immediately employed in its 
production. The enterprise and im- 
provements of individual capitalists, 
may at any time affect prices most se- 
riously, and the labourer who is em- 
ployed by the manufacturer cannot 
appreciate the varying and complex 
circumstances on which the value of 
his toil depends. He cannot, there- 
fore, bargain for his wages from 
day to day, and his only resource 
(accompanied as it is with immense 
mischief to himself, and to his em- 
ployer, and to the public) is to refuse 
to work for less than the wages he has 
been accustomed to receive. There 
is no intermediate state between work 
at the accustomed wages, and idleness 
with all its attendant evils—no gradual 
depression of their circumstances, 
which, by deterring others from be- 
taking themselves to that unprosperous 
business, would effect its own cure. 
In this complex artificial state of 
things, violent and disastrous changes 
are constantly recurring: the compen- 
sating good is, that in ordinary times 
the labourer receives higher wages, 
and enjoys much greater comforts 
than he can in the more secure and 
simple stages of society. There is also 
a much greater amount of wealth be- 
longing to those who do not labour at 
all. ‘The remedy which this naturally 
suggests is, that the prudence and 
foresight of the labourer should induce 
him, out of those greater wages and 
increased comforts, to set aside so 
much as to secure him against the vi- 
cissitudes to which his condition is ex- 
posed, and to educate the different 
members of his family to different em- 
ployments, so as that all may not at 
the same time suffer from want of em- 
ployment. Some portion of the wealth 
of the community should be also de- 
voted to give the labourer such an 
education as may enable him to exer- 
cise the prudence and foresight which 
his condition demands from him, and 
also to secure him certain comforts and 
enjoyments, which he cannot, or will 
not, provide from his own resources, 
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Mr. Lawson, in an appendix, endea- 
vours to controvert an opinion put for- 
ward by Colonel Torrens, on the effect 
of certain import duties, and as we 
conceive that a fallacy pervades Mr. 
Lawson’s argument on this head, we 
think it right to give it in his own 
words— ‘ 


**T will, however, take his imaginary 
case of England and Cuba, and point 
out what different results would take 
place from those which he predicts. 

“ England and Cuba are supposed to 
be equal in territory, fertility, popula- 
tion, amount of capital, and general 
efficiency of labour, and that they have 
each a metallic currency amounting to 
£30,000 : this supposition is strictly cor- 
rect, for on the principle agreed on byboth 
Colonel Torrens a myself, the supply 
of the precious metals in each would be 
equal. He also supposes that they trade 
only with one another, and that this sup- 
ply of sixty millions of gold cannot be 
increased, England has superior pro- 
ductiveness in cloth, and Cuba in sugar, 
and he supposes the exchange between 
them, under a system of free trade, to 
be 1,500,000 ewt. of sugar, worth 30s. 
per cwt., and 1,500,000 bales of cloth, 
worth 30s. per bale. It is evident, then, 
that it requires the same amount of la- 
bour to produce a bale of cloth in Eng- 
land, as it requires to produce a cwt. of 
sugar in Cuba. He then supposes Cuba 
to impose on cloth a duty of 100 per 
cent, and England not to retaliate. I wili 
now trace the results according to the 
sound prinviples of the science, as I 
understand them, and leave the reader 
to compare them with those arrived at 
by Colonel Torrens.: 

“Cuba will now only consume 750,000 
bales of cloth, and there will be a ba- 
lance due by England to her after re- 
ceiving 1,500,000 ewt. of sugar, which 
she must pay in gold, only the three 
articles, cloth, sugar, and gold, being 
supposed to exist; the amount will 
be £1,125,000. Cuba will now have 
£31,125,000 of gold. England will have 
£28,725,000 of gold. 

“This will alter the value of cloth 
and sugar in each country, measured in 
gold—tke supply of gold is altered, but 
the supply of cloth and sugar remains 
the same ; and it is manifest that if, when 
there were £30,000,000 cloth was worth 
in Cuba, 30s. per bale: when there are 
£31,125,000, it will fetch 31s. ld. per 
bale, or thereabouts ; andif, when there 
were £30,000,000 in England, sugar 
was worth 30s. per cwt., when there are 
only £28,725,000, the English merchant 
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will only give 28s. 9d. per ewt., or there- 
abouts for it, exclusive of the duty, (sie 
in origine!) matters would, therefore, 
stand thus :— 


s. d. 
Cloth will be worth, in England, 23 9 
Cloth in Cuba, « ° 
Sugar in England, ‘ ‘ —e 
Sugar in Cuba, ‘ ° ° a 


It is manifest that the instant effect 
would be to check exportation from 
Cuba to England, and to encourage ex- 
portation from England to Cuba. 

‘* But suppose, with Colonel Torrens, 
that England still imports 1,500,000 
ewt. of sugar, and Cuba 750,000 bales of 
of cloth, sugar in England will only 
bring 28s. 9d. 


Therefore England will pay 1,500,000 
ewts, at 28s, 9d. e ° 

Cloth in Cuba will bring 31s. 1d. 

Therefore Cuba will pay 750,000 bales at 
31s. id. ° ° ° e 


£2,156,250 


£1,165,625 
£990,625 


Balance, 


The balance now to be remitted by Eng- 
land is £990,625, instead of £1,125,000 
as before, and if the exchanges go on, 
England will have to remit less on every 
occasion, till very soon she will get 
1,500,000 ewt. of sugar for 75,000 bales 
of cloth. The result, therefore, would be 
altogether favourable to England.” 


We cannot acquiesce in this con- 
clusion. To us it appears that the 
loss would be borne equally by Cuba 
and England, while the revenue de- 
rived from the duty would be enjoyed 
by Cuba alone. On the imposition of 
the duty, cloth would rise in price in 
Cuba, and the inhabitants must be 
content to consume a diminished quan- 
tity. On this rise in price and diminu- 
tion in consumption, an effort will be 
made by the English to force a sale by 
reduced prices, although they cannot 
afford to sell at only half the former 
price, and matters will stand thus :— 
The Cubans, in order to get as nearly 
as possible their wonted quantity of 
cloth, will consent to pay a higher 
price, of which half will go to the 
custom-house, and the English, in 
order as nearly as possible to sell 
their usual quantity, will accept 
of the price of a smaller quantity ot 
sugar in exchange for their cloth. 
Thus, in both countries, the relation be- 
tween the prices of sugar and cloth will 
be altered. In England, sugar will 
become dearer in proportion to cloth, 
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and in Cuba, cloth will become dearer 
in proportion to sugar. The conse- 
quence will be a change in the habits 
of expenditure of both people. The 
Englishman will consume less sugar, 
and will clothe his family better than 
before. In Cuba, the contrary will 
take place. The commerce between 
the two countries will be diminished, 
and each nation will suffer some in- 
convenience, by the forced change in 
their habits of expenditure. It is im- 
possible to compute exactly what the 
result would be, so much depends upon 
the nature of the article, and the in- 
tensity of the desire for it, and the ex- 
tent of the sacrifices which the public 
would be willing to make, rather than 
forego their accustomed consumption 
of it, but we would suggest the follow- 
ing as being the probable ultimate re- 
sult :— 

England will export 1,000,000 bales 
of cloth, for which she will receive, at 
£1 a bale, £1,000,000, for which the 
consumers in Cuba will pay £2,000,000. 
Cuba will export 666,666 cwt. of 
sugar, for which England will pay, at 
£1, 103. per cwt., £1,000,000 ; then 
the exchanges will be even. The 


Every one who has read _ the 
first hook of “ the wild and wondrous 
song” of Thalaba, or Mr. Sale’s 
notes to the seventh chapter of the 
Coran, from which part of it was 
versified, will recollect the tribe of 
Ad, and the account of its destruction 
by “the icy wind of death,” which 
brake forth from the cloud, that, 
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Englishman must pay the price of a 
bale and a-half of cloth for one cwt. 
of sugar, and the Cuban must pay the 
price of 14 cwt. of sugar for a bale of 
cloth. The inhabitants of both coun- 
tries suffer, but the revenue of Cuba 
alone gains. 

The error in Mr. Lawson’s reason- 
ing appears to be this, that he makes 
no allowance for the reduction of the 
price of cloth in England, which will 
be caused by the loss or diminution 
of the market foritin Cuba. Indeed, 
the impossibility of his assumed cases 
appears sufficiently evident from this, 
that he supposes sugar to be worth 
28s. 9d. in England, and 31s. 1d. in 
Cuba, i. e., 2s. 4d. cheaper in the 
importing than in the exporting 
country. 

We have noticed this instance of 
false reasoning in Mr. Lawson, lest 
he might erect a superstructure on an 
unsound base. On the whole we con- 
sider his lectures to do credit to his 
professorship; and we are confident 
that if he pursues the study of the 
science, he will do much to correct 
and simplify its doctrines, and to en- 
large its boundaries. 


when suffering under a protracted 
famine, it obtained by prayer as a 
boon from the idols of Mecca. 
There is some fine poetry in the 
late Laureate’s description of the 
paw and gardens of Shedad, which, 
having been preserved through count- 
less generations from the intrusion 
of mankind, were permitted to re- 
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ceive “ the doomed destroyer” for an 
hour or two; in order, it would ap- 
pear, that, when the assembled 
“masters of the spell” made in- 
quiry as to his whereabouts, the 
magic head which they consulted, 
might be compelled to answer that 
“not on earth his steps are seen.” 
There is, we repeat it, some fine. 
poetry; we will give a specimen, in 
the hope that it willsend some of 
our readers, though not now, to the 
volume from which it is taken :— 


“Amid a grove embowered 
Stood the prodigious pile. 
Trees of such ancient majesty. 
Towered not on Yemen's happy hill, 
Nor crowned the stately brow of Lebanon. 
Fabric so vast, so lavishly enriched, 
For Idol, or for tyrant, never yet 
Raised the slave race of men, 
In Rome, nor in the daer Babylon, 
Nor old Persepolis, 
Nor where the family of Greece 
Hymned Eleutherian Jove.” 


This is good; and there is more 
like it; and along with good poetry 
there is some good morality; the 
prophet Houd is made to talk like 
a real prophet; but, somehow or 
other, it never occurred to us that 
he was one. We were in the habit, 
in common, we believe, with most 
persons, of regarding the whole 
story as one of those fictions, of which 
the Arabians have in all ages been 
so fond; as having no greater au- 
thenticity than the legend of Sindbad 
the sailor, or of the Callenders sons 
of kings. It now appears, how- 
ever, that we lay under a sad mistake 
on this point. The people of Ad 
were a real people, and what is 
more, they have been _ grossly 
libelled by Mr. Southey, and his 
Arabian authorities. They were not 
idolators; they professed the pure 
patriarchal faith of Houd or Heber, 
of whom they were not the _perse- 
cutors, but the descendants; ‘“ they 
believed in the resurrection mys- 
tery, in the miracle-mystery, in the 
nostril-mystery.” Nor was Sheddad 
their only king, as Mr. Southey re- 
presents him to have been; nor 
was his character at all such as he 
describes. 


“ He did but speak his will 
And like the blasting Siroc of the East, 
The ruin of the royal voice 
Found its way everywhere.” 


On the contrary, over these Adites 
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‘* presided kings, far removed from 
baseness, and stern chastisers of re- 
probate and wicked men.” And as 
for the terrible catastrophe that ter- 
minated the existence of this people, 
we are not to suppose that the four 
years famine, and the blast of the 
Sarsar which followed it, were a 
judgment upon an idolatrous nation 
for its sins. Away with such a 
foul calumny! The story of the 
Sarsar is a pure fiction; it was the 
famine that cut them off; and the 
true history of that famine, and the 
cause of its proving so fatal, are now 
at length brought to light. The 
four years of the Adite famine were 
the first four of the seven years of 
scarcity, that occurred under the 
administration of Joseph. This 
scarcity was not confined to Egypt 
and the neighbouring countries, as 
has been generally thought. It ex- 
tended over the whole world; or 
at any rate over the entire penin- 
sula of Arabia; and under this visi- 
tation the righteous nation of the 
Adites perished; owing to the 
Machiavelian policy of Joseph, who 
refused to sell them any corn, in 
order to relieve Egypt from their 
commercial rivalry by this piece of 
wholesale cruelty. Thenceforth the 
commerce of India ceased to be 
interrupted by the people of Ad; 
and was transferred to the Red Sea, 
and to the Egyptians. 

And now our readers will natu- 
rally ask, how have these new facts 
been brought to light? In this 
simple and natural manner. Before 
the Adites perished, they carved 
some poetry, containing a confession 
of their faith and some particulars 
respecting their history, on “the 
imperishable rock at Hisn Ghorab,” 
and on a great stone over the gate 
of another of their castles. This is 
strictly analogous to what was done 
by those Israelites, who, after wan- 
dering from Jerusalem to Bhering’s 
straits, and then crossing to North 
America, divided themselves into two 
parties, which made war upon each 
other, and in true Kilkenny fashion 
succeded in annihilating each other. 
Before they became extinct, we know 
that they wrote their history, and 
certain prophecies, which were de- 
livered to them in America, on golden 
tablets, which they hid in a cave 
3B 
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under the hill Camorah. Our readers 
are, no doubt, aware, that the contents 
of these tablets have been translated 
and published by that highly respectable 
American citizen, Mr. Joseph Smith 
of Nauvoo; who, within the last few 
months, fell a victim to the Lynch 
law, which prevails in the back settle- 
ments of the United States. Our 
readers, we say, are no doubt, 
aware of this. Consequently, it ought 
not to occasion them any surprise, 
if they are told that the former docu- 
ment, that of the Adites, has been 
translated also. The translator is 
an English clergyman; or rather, 
as he informs us in his dedication, 
an Irish clergyman who has settled 
in England; and we assure our 
readers, and, if they will attend to 
what we are going to say, we think 
we shall demonstrate to their com- 
plete satisfaction, that Mr. Forster's 
translation is entitled to precisely 
the same degree of confidence as 
that of his American contemporary. 
We must, however, be more se- 
rious; for this is too important a 
subject to be dealt with ironically. 
Seriously, then, it is with great re- 
gret, that we have read those parts 
in Mr. Forster’s work on the His- 
torical Geography of Arabia, in 
which he treats of the inscriptions 
found in Hadramaut, and gives what 
he calls translations, an alphabet and 
a glossary of them. We regret it, 
first, for the sake of Mr. Forster's 
own reputation; for which, as he is 
one of our countrymen, we feel some 
interest. We regret, that, having 
nearly completed a work, which re- 
quired a good deal of research, and 
which he has executed in a manner 
highly creditable to him, he should 
have disfigured it by additions, which 
are calculated to render it absolutely 
ridiculous. We regret, that, when 
he had almost reached the termi- 
nation of a prosperous journey, 
he should have been turned aside by 
an ignis fatuus, which crossed his 
path, and should have sunk into so 
miserable a yuagmire. We regret 
this, again, for the sake of litera- 
ture, and of that branch of it in 
ticular, which consists in recover- 
ing the lost languages of antiquity, 
anc which has been of late years so 
successfully cultivated. We regret 
it, because every absurd attempt, 
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that is made to decipher an unknown 
language, is, in the opinion of the 
unreflecting (who will ever constitute 
the great majority of the reading pub- 
lic) calculated to throw discredit 
on all successful attempts of a 
similar nature. The mode of reason- 
ing adopted by most persons is this ; 
it is a miserably bad one, indeed ; 
but still experience teaches us that 
from most persons nothing better 
is to be expected. ‘“ Professor 
Rédiger, has published an alphabet 
and partial translations of certain 
inscriptions; Mr. Forster has pub- 
lished a different alphabet and full 
translations of the same inscriptions, 
of a totally different tendency from 
the Professor's. Mr. Forster ridi- 
cules Professor Rédiger for the blun- 
ders that he has made; Professor 
Rédiger regards Mr. Forster's trans- 
lations with the most sovereign con- 
tempt. Consequently, nothing is 
known on the subject of these inscrip- 
tions; nothing can be known re- 
specting them; or respecting oy 
inscriptions in lost Janguages, suc 

as various learned persons have of 
late pretended to decipher.” 

From their own incapacity to dis- 
tinguish truth from error, they in- 
fer that they cannot be distinguished 
at all; and again, from the truth 
being, as they suppose, indiscover- 
able on one subject, they infer that it 
is indiscoverable on all similar sub- 
jects. 

But, lastly and principally, we re- 
gret this publication for the sake 
of religion. The original object 
of Mr. Forster’s work was to confirm 
the truth of the Mosaic account 
of the peopling of Arabia, by 
shewing its consistency with the 
statements of Greek and Roman, 
and of Oriental Geographers, and 
with the existing names of tribes 
and _ localities. his task he exe- 
cuted in a very satisfactory manner ; 
and we regret that the authorit 
of his statements should be weakened, 
not to say destroyed, as it will be 
in the estimation of most persons, 
by the ill-advised additions, which 
he was tempted to make, as the 
work was passing through the press. 
It will naturally be said, and with 
too much reason, that no dependence 
can be placed on the judgment of a 
person, who could be betrayed by 
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an over ardent imagination into such 
monstrous absurdities, as those which 
disfigure the appendix to the present 
work. But it is not only from its 
tendency to discredit what Mr. 
Forster’s own book may contain in 
support of the divine authority of 
the Pentateuch, that we regret the 
publication of this appendix. We 
think that, of itself, it is calculated 
to be injurious to the cause of reli- 
gion. Wedonot mean, on account 
of the imputations which the truth 
of Mr. Forster's pretended discoveries 
would cast upon the character of 
Joseph; who was one of the best of 
the patriarchs, and was honoured by 
being an eminent type of the Saviour; 
or, what is far wd?fse, upon that of 
the Almighty himself, who is repre- 
sented as interposing by an extraor- 
dinary providence for the destruction 
of a righteous nation. We do not 
fear this ill-consequence, as we have 
not the slightest apprehension, that 
these alleged discoveries will be 
generally credited. We fear, how- 
ever, that the fact of their having 
been put forth as evidences of the 
truth of revelation, as they have 
been by Mr. Forster and his inju- 
dicious friends, may have a bad effect 
on some weak minds. When a bad 
argument in support of any propo- 
sition has been adopted by its de- 
fenders generally, or even by any 
large portion of them, without a 
disclaimer on the part of the rest, 
the exposure of its fallacy is very 
apt to strike inconsiderate persons as 
& positive argument against the pro- 
position, in support of which it was 
adduced. In theory, it ought to 
leave matters as they were before the 
argument was first brought forward ; 
but, though this will be its ultimate 
effect, it in the first instance always 
produces a recoil; which is the more 
violent, and consequently the more 
injurious, the longer and the more 
generally the bad argument has been 
acquiesced in. 

It is for this reason, that we have felt it 
our duty to point out, with as little 
delay as we could, the several circum: 
stances, which render it impossible 
that Mr. Forster’s pretended disco- 
veries should be real. It is not a 
pleasant duty, by any means; and if 
the discoveries, said to have been made, 
were not likely to attract attention 
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otherwise, we should certainly never 
have drawn them into notice by our 
censure. But, as an article in one of 
our leading reviews has represented 
them as real, and as highly important, 
we consider it of great consequence, 
that the public mind should be disa- 
bused on the subject at as early a 
period as possible; and that it should 
be so by a statement originating in 
this country, rather than by one im- 
ported from the continent. It would 
greatly increase the regret, which this 
ill-advised publication must under any 
circumstances cause us, if the question 
as to the authenticity of Mr. Forster's 
Adite records were to be considered, 
or could be represented with any plau- 
sibility, as a question between the 
believers and unbelievers in divine 
revelation, or even as between the lite- 
rati in this country and those abroad. 

This being premised, we shall pro- 
ceed to examine the discoveries, which 
Mr. Forster alleges he has made, and 
to shew that, from first to last, they 
are altogether imaginary. 

It will be evident from what we 
have already said, that we do not con- 
sider the circumstance of their pur- 
porting to contain an explanation of 
what has been written in a lost lan- 
guage to be in itself a proof of their 
being unreal, Lost languages have 
been deciphered by others, The 
Rosetta inscription furnished a key to 
two out of the three kinds of Egyptian 
writing mentioned by St. Clement of 
Alexandria; by help of which, and 
with some little assistance from Coptic 
lexicons, a great progress has been 
made in deciphering what is written in 
both those characters; while the third 
kind mentioned by St. Clement, the 
Hieratic, has been ascertained to bea 
mere modification of the Hieroglyphic 
writing ; its characters bearing the 
same relation to those of the latter, as 
our manuscript letters bear to the cor- 
responding printed ones ; its interpre- 
tation is consequently reduced to that 
of the Hieroglyphic writing, which is 
in @ great degree known, Three 
other kinds of writing are found on 
the ruins of Persepolis, the same royal 
legends being expressed in them all, 
There is no doubt that they were those 
in use in the Persian, the Median and 
the Babylonian provinces of the em. 
pire of Khshiarsha, or, asthe Greeks 
The alpha- 


wrote the name, Xerxes. 
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bet of the first of these has been ob- 
tained by comparing the proper names 
expressed in it with their representa- 
tions in Greek, Hebrew, Egyptian, and 
Zend characters ; and the language, in 
which someimportant historical inscrip- 
tons are preserved, has been ascer- 
tained to be almost identical with the 
Zend; a language, which was first 
brought into notice by M. Anquitil de 
Perron, and has since been very fully 
explained by Bopp and Burnouf. The 
third kind of Persepolitan writing, 
which is also found on the Babylonish 
bricks, and on a curious monument in 
the museum of the East India Com- 
pany, has been partially interpreted. 
Of the second, we believe, no speci- 
men has been found, except in tri- 
linguar inscriptions along with the 
others. Another lost language is pre- 
served on a variety of monuments 
in Lycia; the powers of most of the 
letters have been ascertained ; and the 
meaning of several words and gramma- 
tical inflections has been discovered. 
A like progress has been made in de- 
ciphering the Etruscan language, of 
which some specimens are found in 
the tombs of that country. Another 
ancient alphabet has been found on 
coins that have been dug up in Aff- 
ghanistan and the Punjab. Some of 
these are Bilinguar, containing the 
same royal names and titles in Greek 
and in the language used in this 
country during a few centuries after 
Alexander. The adjectives and ter- 
minations of cases, used on these coins, 
are similar to those of the Zend, and 
of the ancient Pali language of India, 
in which certain inscriptions have been 
found. There are other sorts of 
ancient characters, which have been 
found to be modifications of those 
belonging to the different Semitic 
languages, as they have been called. 
Such for example are those which 
occur in the Maltese and Palmyrene 
inscriptions, the alphabets of which 
have been proved to be modifications 
of the Hebrew or Syrian; and such, 
it seems quite obvious, are the charac- 
ters of the inscriptions found in south- 
ern Arabia, whatever be their true in- 
terpretation. 

Up to the year 1838, there were pub- 
lished inscriptions in these characters, 
which had been found in three places. 
At Ssan’a (N. lat. 15 deg. 22 min. E. 
lon. 44 deg. 30 min.) four inscriptions 
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were found on blocks of stone; but, 
according to the testimony of the 
inhabitants of that city, all these blocks 
had been brought there from Marab, 
the ancient capital of Saba, which lay 
seventy or eighty miles to the E. N. E. 
A single inscription was found on 
stones at the entrance of the ruins of 
Nacbu ‘I Hajar (N. lat. 14 deg. 24 min. 
E. lon, 47 deg. 40 min.) These ruins 
appear to mark the site of the Meepha 
of Ptolemy, lying at a distance of forty 
eight miles from the coast, up a rich 
and thickly peopled valley. Lastly, 
there were three or four inscriptions 
(one of them scarcely deserving the 
name) found on an almost isolated 
rock called Hissan Ghorab, (N. lat. 
14 deg. E. lon. 48 deg. 25 min.) con- 
taining the ruins ofa fort. The long- 
est of these inscriptions, in ten lines, 
is carved in the face of the solid rock, 
which had been smoothened in order 
to admit it. The ruins on this rock 
are evidently the Cane Emporium of 
Ptolemy and the Periplis. These in- 
scriptions were copied and published by 
Lieutenant Wellsted, Dr. Hutton and 
Mr. Cruttenden of the Indian Navy, 
who had been employed in the Com- 
pany’s surveying ship Palinurus. Ano- 
ther inscription in the same character 
was afterwards discovered in ’Aden ; 
and other specimens in red paint are 
said by Mr. Cruttenden to have been 
found one hundred and forty miles 
to the eastward of Hissan Ghorab, or 
about three hundred and fifty miles 
along the coast line from’Aden. That 
is to say, inscriptions have been met 
with in these characters throughout a 
tract of country which extends from 
west to east about three hundred miles, 
and from north to south, in the wes- 
tern or widest part, about two hundred 
miles. 

When these inscriptions were found, 
which was from 1834 to 1836, copies 
of them were sent, before they were 
regularly published, to Professors 
Rédiger and Gesenius, who were 
thought to be the most likely persons to 
be able to interpret them. Considering 
that the inscriptions were discovered 
and copied by British officers, we 
should have thought that at least equal 
opportunities of deciphering them 
should have been afforded to the lite- 
rati of our own county. But this by 
the way. The former of the two 
professors, we have named, appears 
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to have applied himself with great dili- 
gence to the subject ; in 1837 he pub- 
lished a paper, containing his first im- 
pressions, in a Géttingen periodical ; 
and in 1841, he gave his matured views 
to the world in an “essay on the 
Hamyaritic monumental writing.” It 
is probable that he may be led to 
modify his opinions in respect to some 
of the words, and even letters, in the 
course of his further researches, in 
which he will be aided by the copies of 
other inscriptions in the same character, 
which he will, no doubt, from time to 
time, receive. Similar modifications of 
the opinions first adopted have occur- 
red in the case of all the other un- 
known languages, which we have men- 
tioned as having been partially re- 
covered. But, that Professor Rédi- 
ger was right in regarding the lan- 
guage of these inscriptions as belong- 
ing to the class which is commonly 
called Semitic, and in explaining the 
ten-line inscription at Hissan Ghorab, 
as containing for the most part a 
— with verbs and pronouns in 
the first person plural ; and in the first 
line describing the speakers as one 
Sumaic and his sons; cannot, we 
think, be reasonably doubted. Mr. 
Forster speaks of Professor Rédiger’s 
attempt to interpret the inscriptions 
as a failure. It must be so, indeed, if 
Mr. Forster’s own attempt be not one ; 
for they do not agree as to the inter- 
pretation of a single word, nor as to 
the power of more than three or four 
of the letters. It is quite certain that 
one or other of the two must have 
greatly deceived himself; but it does 
not follow that both should have done 
so. We have no doubt that the Pro- 
fessor is at least partially right ; but, 
as we chall now proceed to show, Mr. 
Forster is uniformly and totally wrong. 
We must begin with describing the 
mode by which Mr. Forster was con- 
ducted to what he calls his discoveries. 
Taking down Schultens’s ‘ Historia 
Imperii Vetustissimi Joktanidorum,” 
in order to find in it materials for his 
own work in Arabia, he happened to 
look into another work of the same 
author, which, fortunately, as he says ; 
but, as we say, most unfortunately, 
happened to be bound up with his copy 
of that work. This was the ‘* Monu- 
menta Vetustiora Arabie ;” and o 
looking over the ancient pieces, which 
are published in it, he was instantly 
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struck with one, which, “from the 
equal ‘length of the two documents, 
and the apparent identity of their loca- 
lity,” he imagined to be an Arabic ver- 
sion of the ten-line inscription at Hissan 
Ghorab. The correctness of this 
assumption is the basis, on which the 
whole edifice of Mr. Forster has been 
built; and we will show that it is 
demonstrably false; that, from the 
statements made respecting this poem 
—for such it is—by the Arabic writer, 
from whom Schultens copied it, it is 
absolutely impossible, that it could be 
a translation from the Hissan Ghorab 
inscription. 

Assuming, however, that this fiction 
of an ardent imagination was a fact, 
Mr. Forster proceeded to resolve the 
inscription into words, assigning values 
to the several characters of which it 
was composed. He proposed to him- 
self to find Arabic words, synonymous 
with those in the supposed translation, 
into which the inscription could be 
decomposed ; and this he has effected 
to his own complete satisfaction, but, 
we will venture to say, to that of no 
other person, competent to form an 
opinion, who has given himself the 
trouble to examine that series of ety- 
mological assurdities, which he calls a 
glossary. From this he proceeded to 
interpret other inscriptions ; using the 
same key, by which General Vallancy, 
in former days, resolved the Punic of 
Plautus into Irish, and by which, we 
verily believe, anything may be trans- 
lated into anything. By the same 
key we understand that he has since 
interpreted the inscriptions found in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai; 
which he finds, as might be expected, 
to be the work of the Israelites in the 
time of Moses, when wandering in that 
country! Finally, Mr. Forster has 
persuaded himself and some other per- 
sons, including a Quarterly Reviewer, 
that the inscriptions at Hissan Ghorab, 
which he thinks he has translated, 
and two other pieces given by Schul- 
tens, the originals of which have not 
as yet been found, are genuine monu- 
ments of the Adites, composed in the 
time of Jacob, and testifying to those 
facts respecting Joseph and the des- 
truction of the Adites by famine, 
which we have already mentioned in 
the commencement of this article. 

It will be more convenient to con- 


sider the several links in this chain of 
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reasoning, if we may so term it, ina 
reverse order. We propose, then, to 
establish in succession the following 
propositions, 

First—The three Adite monuments 
quoted by Mr. Forster are not genuine 
relics of antiquity. 

Secondly—The mode of deciphering 
adopted by Mr. Forster is unsound ; 
so much so, that, admitting his ten 
line inscription to be the original, from 
which Schultens’ ten stanzas were 
translated, still his resolution of it 
into words, and the alphabet, by which 
he pretends to read them, cannot be 
sustained. 

Thirdly—There is not the slightest 
ground for supposing that the poem, 
which he assumes to be a translation 
of the ten line inscription, was really 
80. 
To begin, then, with the three 
Adite monuments, which Mr. Forster 
has translated from Schultens and 
Pocock. We deny that they are ge- 
nuine relics of antiquity. In order 
that our readers may be able to form 
a better judgment on this point, we 
think it right to copy the three docu- 
ments, as they are given in Mr. 
Forster’s work ; Vol. II. pp. 90, 92, 
102. ‘Poems of the highest anti- 
quity, found on marbles amidst the 
ruins of a fortress, on the coast of 
Hadramaut, in the vicinity of the 
Emporium of Aden.” We should 
here observe, that the two poems, 
which we are going to copy, were in 
fact found, or said to have been found, 
in different fortresses. This super- 
scription, which is Schultens’, is in 
this respect inacurate ; but we shall 
have occasion to return to this sub- 
ject, and will shew what Al-kazwini, 
from whom Schultens took these poems, 
really says as to their locality. Here 
we will only add, that Schultens was 
quite right in stating, that these poems 
themselves were found on the stones. 
The idea of their being translations 
from the inscriptions on the stones, is 
an original one of Mr. Forster’s ; nei- 
ther Al-kazwini nor Schultens gives 
any hint of the kind. 


POEM I. 


1 “We dwelt at ease for ages within 
the courts of this castle, 
A life without straits and above want. 
2 Rolled in upon us the sea with brim- 
ming tide ; 
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Onr rivers flowed with copious fall 
3 Among the lofty palms : their keepers 
Sowed fresh dates by the winding cur- 
rents of the valley streams, and 
also the dry. 
4 And we hunted the game by land, with 
ropes and reeds ; 
And we drew forth the fishes from the 
depths of the sea. 
5 And we walked proudly in silks richly 
broidered with the needle, 
And in whole silks, and in green stri- 
ped robes. 
6 Kings reigned over us, far removed 
from baseness, 
And vehement against the people of 
perfidy and fraud. 
7 7" sanctioned for us, from the re~ 
igion of Hud [Heber] right laws ; 
And we believed in miracles, the re- 
surrection, and the resuscitation 
of the dead by the breath of God. 
8 When enemies descended upon our 
soil, to invade us, 
We went forth together with straight 
and dusky spears ; 
9 Ardent and strenuous defenders of 
our children and our wives, 
On long-necked steeds, gray and dun- 
coloured, and bright bay ; 
10 Wounding those who fell upon us, 
and would do us violence, 
With our swords, until they turned 
their backs.” 


POEM Il. 


‘““We dwelt at ease in this castle a 
long tract of time ; 

Nor had we a desire but for the 
region lord of the vineyard, 

2 Hundreds of camels returned to us 
each day at cronies, 

Their eye pleasant to behold in their 
resting places. 

And twice the number of our camels 
were our sheep, 

In comeliness like white does; and 
also the slow moving kine. 

We dwelt in this castle seven years 
of good life how difficult 
from memory its description ! 

Then came years barren and burned 


up; 

When one evil year had passed away, 
there came another to succeed it. 

And we became as though we had 
never seen a glimpse of good. 

They died; and neither foot nor hoof 
remained. 

Thus fares it with him who renders 
not thanks to God ; 

His footsteps fail not to be blotted 
from his dwelling.” 
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‘*Ebn Hesham relates that a flood of 
rain laid bare to view a sepulchre in 
Yemen, in which lay a women, having 
on her neck seven collars of pearls ; 
and on her hands and her feet bracelets 
and ankle rings, and armlets, seven on 
each ; and on every finger a ring, in which 
was set a jewel of great price ; and at her 
head a coffer filled with treasure, and 
a tablet with this inscription lit. ‘on 
which was written.’ ere again we 
have not a translation, but, as the story 
goes, the original Adite inscription, in 
modern Arabic ! 


“In thy name, O God, the God of 
Hamyar. 

I Tajah, the daughter of Dzu Shefar 
sent my steward to Joseph. 

And he delaying to return to me, I sent 
my handmaid, 

With a measure of silver, to bring me 
back a measure of flour ; 

And not being able to procure it, I sent 
her with a measure of gold; 

And not being able to procure it, I sent 
her with a measure of pearls ; 

And not being able to procure it, I com- 
manded them to be ground ; 

And finding no profit in them, I am shut 
up here. 

Whoever may hear of me, let them com- 
miserate me. 

And should any woman adorn herself 
with an ornament 

From my ornaments, may she die by no 
other than my death.” 


‘We have here,” says good, credu- 
lous Mr. Forster, ‘the record of a 
negociation opened by a Hamyarite prin- 
cess with Egypt, and of mes- 
messenger after messenger despatched 
by her to Joseph (in the hope plainly of 
averting the last horrors of famine) 
with proffers to purchase corn at the 
rates successively of a measure of silver, 
or of gold, or of pearls, for the same 
weight in flour ; in other words, at any 
price: and on her messengers failing to 
——" supply, of her perishing by 
‘amine, 


But who does not see that this pre- 
tended record is no other than an 
apologue, invented by Firazabaudi or 
Ebn Hesham, in order to illustrate 
the worthlessness of gold and silver 
and pearls to a person perishing with 
hunger ? 

Were we to point out the many ab- 
surdities in this extract from Firazabu- 
adi, when regarded as a real narrative, 
we should be apprehensive that our 
readers would consider that we had a 
very poor opinion of their understand- 


ings. A few of them, however, we 
feel ourselves called upon to mention. 
A princess in distress for food, in con- 
sequence of the neglect of her steward 
to execute the commission with which 
he was charged, would, we should 
think, in place of sending a second 
messenger, who might prove equally 
unfaithful, have gone herself, taking 
her treasure with her. The pretended 
princess Taja, however, prefers send- 
ing a female servant, to travel from 
Yemen to Egypt and back, a three 
months’ journey of 2750 miles at the 
least, for a measure of flour, twenty 
ounces or two handfuls ; a poor pro- 
vision for even a single day! How 
this handmaid, and her attendants, and 
her camels (for of course she could 
not travel across the desert alone or 
on foot) were supported through the 
journey to Egypt, we are left to con- 
jecture. But the journey is, we are 
told, repeated forwards and backwards 
three times. The handmaid is faith- 
ful enough to bring back to Yemen 
the treasures which she cannot convert 
into food; and when the poor prin- 
cess at length dies of hunger, her at- 
tendants, before they follow her ex- 
ample, are careful and honest enough 
to bury her with her treasures, and to 
carve the epitaph which she composed 
for herself when dying. And to crown 
the whole, after an interval of more 
than 2,300 years, this epitaph having 
been accidentally brought to light is 
found to be in the language of the 
people then inhabiting the country, and 
is read without any difficulty. Mr. 
Forster and the Quarterly Reviewers 
may believe this; but we have not the 
bappiness to be so very credulous. 
The absurdity which we have last 
mentioned, the identity, which, on Mr. 
Forster’s theory it is necessary that we 
should suppose, between the language 
of the extinct race of the Adites, and 
one which was spoken in Arabia two 
thousand years after, attaches itself 
equally to the two poems. We have 
already said that the notion of these 
poems being translations from Adite 
originals, is one of Mr. Forster's own ; 
his authorities give no countenance to 
it. According to them, these very 
poems, in Arabic metre and rhyme, 
were carved on stones at the two Adite 
castles. Wedo not see, however, that 
the matter is at all mended, if we con- 
cede to Mr. Forster, for argument’s 
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sake, that these poems are only trans- 
lations of the inscriptions on the cas- 
tles. There is not a tittle of evidence 
in support of this hypothesis; but we 
will, for the present, admit it. Some 
poet in the suite of the viceroy of 
Yemen translated these inscriptions 
into Arabic verse. Of course he was 
able to read and understand them. 
The characters in which they were 
written, must have been such as he was 
familiar with; and the language of 
them must have been a language that 
was then understood. And that this 
should have been the case with the 
characters and language used by a 
people, who had been extinct for above 
2300 years, is to us just as difficult to 
be believed, as that these extinct 
Adites actually spoke, and rhymed, 
and wrote, 4s the people who inhabited 
their country in the seventh century 
would have done. 

We are not aware whether Mr. 
Forster be a reader of this Magazine, 
or of any similar one. If he be, how- 
ever, he must have frequently observed, 
by way of introduction to sundry tales 
and series of papers, accounts of the 
places where, and the circumstances 
under which, they are found. We 
presume that he does not imagine that 
all these accounts are literally true ; 
and if not, why should he hesitate to 
admit, that an Arabic poet of the 
seventh century, living in the favourite 
reign of fiction, should have practised 
a little innocent mystification, as well 
as an Irish novelist of the nineteenth. 
It appears to us to be, beyond all com- 
parison, the most probable supposition, 
that the poems in questionwere the origi- 
nal compositions of an Arabic poet ; and 
that they never existed, in any language, 
at the two castles. We see no reason 
to doubt that two such castles as Al- 
kazwini describes, really existed in the 
south of Arabia, and that the viceroy 
of Yemen visited them on the occasion 
mentioned; but we look upon the 
whole story of the finding of the Adite 
poems at these castles as a pure fic- 
tion. It is likely enough, indeed, judg- 
ing from what we know of the ruins 
at Hissan Ghorab and Nacbu'l Hajar, 
that there were some inscriptions at 
these castles, and that this poet may 
have heard of their being there. But 
that he understood them, and was able 
to give translations of them, we con- 
sider extremely improbable ; and, if it 


could be proved to be the fact, we 
should need no other demonstration 
that the inscriptions were, compara- 
tively speaking, quite modern. No 
Arab of that day could have under, 
stood inscriptions, that were above a 
few centuries older then the time of 
Mohammed. 

And here, by the way, we must no- 
tice an extraordinary instance of the 
“straining at a gnat,” and “ swallow- 
ing a camel,” which we have noticed 
in Mr. Forster’s work. He finds it 
very hard to believe, that the poems 
published by Schultens could be trans- 
lations executed in the seventh century, 
* In the two poetical translations 
published in the monumenta,” he says, 
“we have, probably, only the version 
of a version ; the original translations 
in the Arabic of the seventh century, 
being, in all likelihood, (as Chaucer by 
Dryden) modernised by Novairi, to suit 
the taste of the fourteenth, and to 
harmonize with his own style. Indeed, 
the uniformity of style observable in 
all the ancient pieces published in the 
monumenta clearly indicates, that, in 
the whole of these relics, in their pre- 
sent forms we possess only transla- 
tions.” How does it indicate that? 
If the fact be as Mr. Forster states, 
the inference, which we should draw, 
would be, that they were, none of 
them, translations at all; that they 
were original compositions of some 
one Arabic poet, who amused himself 
with assuming the characters of dif- 
ferent individuals, who lived in differ- 
entages. “ The first of these remains,” 
Mr. Forster goes on to say, “ the la- 
ment of the last Djoramite king of 
Hedjaz, ascribed by Schultens to the 
age of Solomon, is obviously in Arabic 
of the same date with that of Novairi’s 
two Hadramitic inscriptions.” Very 
likely. It was in all probability an 
original composition of the same poet 
who composed the two pretended in- 
scriptions; and who, after being so 
many ages in his grave, has been just 
now quizzing poor Mr. Forster so un- 
mercifully. We cannot see, however, 
why Mr. Forster should doubt his 
having lived in the seventh century. 
If, as he must suppose, there was so 
little change in the language during 
the twenty-three centuries preceding 
Mohammed, that inscriptions graven 
in the patriarchal age could be under- 
stood in the days of the false prophet ; 
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surely, what was written in his days, 
would be understood at the end of 

twelve centuries more. Does Mr. 

Forster mean to deny that the Corfn 

which we now have is the original 

work of the impostor? was it, too, 

modernized, “as Chaucer by Dryden?” 

and are the poems which go now under 

the name of * the Mo’allacats,” not the 

actual poems, which were suspended 

in the temple of Mecca, but transla- 

tions of them into the language of a 

later age? If these be Mr. Forster’s 

opinions, we can only say, that he dif- 

fers from all Arabic scholars, native 

and European, that we ever heard of. 

On the other hand, if he admits the 

genuineness of these works, why does 

he hesitate to admit that the Adite 

poems may be of the same age? The 

first of them is composed in the same 

metre and rhymes in the same manner 

as the three first Mo’allacats ; and it is, 

as far as we can judge, in much the 

same dialect and style. The fact is, 
that, when a language is once settled, 
by having a popular literature, and 
especially by having a religious work 
of general acceptation composed in it, 
it will change less in five hundred 
years, than it would change in one 
hundred previously. The publication 
of the Coran fixed the Arabic language. 
It had thenceforth one leading dialect, 
which scarcely admitted any change ; 
whereas before Mohammed's time, 
there were many dialects, none prefer- 
red to others, and all continually 
changing. 

To sum, then, the matter up—we 
believe that these “ most ancient 
poems” of Schultens were the original 
compositions of some Arabic poet, 
who lived in the latter part of the 
seventh, or in the beginning of the 
eighth century. We regard the story 
of their having been found inscribed 
on stone at the Adite castles, as a 
mystification of the author. We con- 
sider the supposition that they were 
translations from originals that were 
so inscribed, as an unwarranted con- 
ceit of Mr. Forster. It is barely 
possible, that it was the case; but if 
it was, the inscriptions must be referred 
to the last ages of the Hamyaritic 
kingdom, two thousand years after the 
time to which Mr. Forster refers 
them. The allusions to the traditions 
respecting Ad, which they contain, 
must, in that case, be the mystification 
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of a Hamyaritic, instead of an Arabic 
poet.. As for the hypothesis, that the 
originals of these two poems, and the 
epitaph of Tajah, (which, of course, 
will stand or fall along with them,) 
are genuine monuments of the extinct 
people of Ad, we regard it as an 
absurdity, almost too gross to be se- 
riously argued against. 

We proposed to show, in the second 
place, that, admitting that the longer 
of the two poems was translated from 
an inscription at a castle, (which we 
have shown to be highly improbable,) 
and admitting that the inscription at 
Hissan Ghorab was that original, 
(which we shall presently show to be 
impossible,) Mr. Forster’s attempt to 
resolve it into words, and to assign 
their proper powers to the letters, is 
a complete failure. It is almost unne- 
cessary to prove this; and, as the de- 
tailed proof of it could not be very 
interesting to our readers, we will dis- 
pose of it very briefly. 

We begin with a short notice of 
what is called “the alphabets.” We 
have here five columns; the first con- 
tains the “ Aditic alphabet, from the 
inscriptions at Hissan Ghorab;” the 
last contains “the double-letter Ham- 
yaritic alphabet, from the inscription 
at Nakabel Hajar ;” in which, he says, 
may be clearly traced the origin of the 
litere duplices of the Syriac alphabet. 
We can see nothing of the kind; but 
we can perceive, very clearly, that the 
letter, which Mr. Forster rightly calls 
an M at Hissan Ghorab, is called a B 
at Nakabel Hajar; and that what he 
calls an I at the former place, is made 
to pass for an N at the latter. The 
two alphabets, when properly arranged, 
are as like one another, as the Greek 
alphabets of two different inscriptions, 

or manuscripts, of the very same age. 

Between the columns containing 
these two alphabets, is a column of 
Arabic equivalents, another of Hebrew 
equivalents, and a third of powers, 
that is, English equivalents. Consi- 
dering that Mr. Forster pretends to 
translate the Adite words, by means 
of an Arabic dictionary, we expected 
to find a pretty close correspondence 
between the Aditic characters and the 
Arabic equivalents. But, what are 
the facts? The Fa is one of the most 
common letters in the Arabic alphabet. 
It is part of a common preposition ; it 
is itself a common conjunction ; and 
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it forms a part of several roots that 
are frequently met with. It has no 
Aditie equivalent! Mr. Forster ac- 
counts for this in rather a singular 
manner. The Arabic Fa is, he says, 
the equivalent for theGreek Digamma. 
This, by the way, is not true; but, 
if it were, what then? Because the 
Greeks of a late age dropped a harsh 
sound, which their ancestors had used, 
may we infer that the predecessors of 
the Arabs dropped that sound, and 
that the Arabs revived it? Another 
very common Arabic letter is the Lam. 
It is itself a preposition; it forms a 
part of the article, and of the negative 
particle, and of many very common 
roots. Mr. Forster gives it an equi- 
valent, which occurs once in the long 
inscription at Hissan Ghorib! The 
character which Professor Rédiger 
rightly supposes to be a Lam, occurs 
near thirty times! Four other Arabic 
letters are without Adite equivalents. 
On the other hand, Caf and Kaf, 
letters which decidedly differ in all the 
Semitic alphabets, (including this, as 
Rédiger has shown,) are placed toge- 
ther as homophones of the same Aditic 
letter ; and with these there is con- 
founded in the “‘ glossary,” though dis- 
tinguished from them in the “ alpha- 
bet,” another Arabic letter, Kha— 
and a fourth, Hha; which, again, is 
confounded with a fifth, He. In like 
manner, the Ta and Tta, and their 
equivalents, the Hebrew Tau and Teth, 
are expressed by the one Aditic cha- 
racter ; which, whatever Mr. Forster 
may do, we are unable to distinguish 
from that which he gives as equivalent 
to Shin. On the other hand, he has 
given three forms of Ya, which ap- 
pear to us to be so many distinct let- 
ters; and in the case of several other 
letters, he seems to have confounded 
two, or even three forms. In short, 
we think that a worse attempt at an 
alphabet could scarcely have been 
made. In the few instances in which, 
having followed Rédiger, he is not 
altogether astray, he has contrived to 
commit blunders; either by giving 
wrong values to the characters along 
with the right ones, as in the case of 
Caph; or by accompanying the cha- 
racters with others, which he falsely 
represents as equivalent to them, as in 
the case of Nin and Sin. 
With to the glossary, the 
best mode of showing its utter absur- 


dity, in an etymological point of view, 
is to go over a few of the words in 
succession, and show the wretchedness 
of the attempts that Mr. Forster has 
made at their interpretation. We shall 
take those in the first page. 

The first word is, according to the 
alphabet, Smac, or Smak. He gives, 
as the translation of this, from Golius, 
(we should have thought he might 
have referred to a better authority,) 
“tectum, domus;” and he translates 
it; “we dwelt.” Here is a double 
blunder ; for, first, the pronoun “ we” 
is not expressed, as it ought to have 
been, by an afformative ; and secondly, 
the meaning of the Arabic root, Sa- 
maka, is not “to dwell,” but “to 
elevate,” or “be high.” One of its 
derived nouns signifies, among other 
things, not “a house,” as Mr. Fors- 
ter’s quotation would seem to imply, 
but “tectum domis,’”’ the roof, or 
ceiling of a house. This is no autho- 
rity for assigning to the verb the signi- 
fication of dwelling. 

The next word is given by Mr. 
Forster as Wasa (Was'a); but, ac- 
cording to his “ alphabet,” the second 
letter is not a Sin, but a Shin, Ta or 
Tta. This he interprets, “« Commode 
comprehensus fuit, atque laxe satis 
consedit in aliquo loco;” and he 
renders it in English, “ living long, 
luxuriously.” Mr. Forster forgets to 
state, that the meaning which he gives 
to the root belongs to it in the fifth 
conjugation, which has Ta prefixed to 
the radical letters, and the second ra- 
dical doubled. This, however, is a 
trifle. If the change in the second 
letter be admissible ; and if the simple 
root can be considered the plural form 
of the participle, we will not quarrel 
with this rendering on any other 

ounds. But, it should be recollected, 
that, in the corresponding place, the 
pretended translation gives a quite 
different word—Zemanan, “for a long 
time.” 

Next comes i, the equivalent of the 
Arabic preposition fi, “in.” It will 
be quite sufficient to observe here, 
that Mr. Forster considers the vowel 
to be the “ radical element of the pre- 
position ;” the consonant is only a 
digamma. 

Znan is the fourth word, which is 
rendered “the Zenanas.” This an- 
cient Adite word has disappeared from 
the Arabic language; but has been 
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retained, (or, query, revived?) by the 
Persians, who apply it to their wo- 
men’s apartments. The learned men 
of Persia ate ignorant enough to ac- 
count it a native word, and to suppose 
that it is derived from a root in their 
own language. 

Here again, the “translation” differs 
from the “original.” Mr. Forster 
translates the “‘ corresponding” Arabic 
word “courts.” It is, however, none 
of the forms given by Freytag, for 
either the singular or plural of the 
noun, ‘arssat, “a court;” and we 
think it by no means improbable, that 
there should have been a diacritical 
point over the third letter, and that 
the meaning of the poet was, “the 
parts adjacent to this castle.” 

We havenext WaAib (wa’ib,) “ampla 
domus,” rendered “of this spacious 
mansion.” The two first of these four 
words have certainly nothing to cor- 
respond to them; and neither has the 
fourth; for ‘domus” is no part of 
the explanation. Wa'ib is an adjec- 
tive. Freytag explains it, “ amplus, 
de domo,” and afterwards he gives it 
as an epithet of “saltus.” Mr. 
Forster has indeed made a wide jump 
here. 

Next comes Dzal (Dhal). Mr. 
Forster translates this “ our condi- 
tion ;” (why “our?” no pronoun has 
hitherto appeared in the sentence) 
because Adhlal is interpreted * con- 
ditio, status.” The prevailing mean- 
ing of the root is, however, “ vileness, 
humility, submission ;” and this is the 
meaning which Adhial itself most pro- 
perly has. Adhlalo ‘Inasi is not “ the 
rondition of mankind,” but “the vile- 
ness of mankind,” i. e. “men of the 
vilest and lowest condition.”—See 

Freytag, II. 92, a. 

e have thought it better to make 
a full exposure of the absurdity of this 
« glossary” in a few instances, than to 
write with less detail of a greater 
number. We will tire the patience of 
our readers no longer. We shall only 
say, that we are willing to back Sir 

William Betham at two to one, for 

bringing the presupposed — of 

the inscription out of it, by the help 


of an Irish dictionary, in a better 
manner than Mr. Forster has done by 
the help of “Golius.” Of course, 
Sir William will be at liberty to assign 
his own values to the letters. 

But we have now to show, in the 
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third place, that Mr. Forster was quite 
wrong in supposing that the inscription 
at Hissan Ghorab could be the original 
from which the first poem of Schul- 
tens was translated. If it be a trans- 
lation at all, which is highly improba- 
ble, and if the original be still in ex- 
istence, it will have to be sought for 
at some other castle. 
After the confident statements made 
by Mr. Forster on this subject, and 
after the implicit credence given to 
them by the Quarterly Reviewer, this 
will probably appear to many of our 
readers a bold assertion. It is one, 
nevertheless, which we have not the 
slightest hesitation in making. Mr. 
Forster has stated, that, after he had 
not only completed his deciphering of 
the inscriptions at Hissan Ghorab and 
elsewhere, but had actually received 
proofs of his alphabet and glossary, he 
applied for “a fresh collation and 
corrected copy of the two Arabic 
poems, which Schultens informs us he 
took from the Leyden manuscripts of 
the work, ‘ Kitab al Belad wa Akbar 
al Abad, Liber regionum cum his- 
toriis hominum.’” He added a request 
for a copy of the context. Both re- 
quests were complied with by the au- 
thorities at Leyden, with a zeal and 
promptness which are highly commen- 
dable ; and weregret that Mr. Forster 
should, however unintentionally, have 
made them so bad a return for their 
courtesy. He has held them forth to 
the public as to a certain degree ac- 
complices with him, in what we must 
pronounce to be one of the grossest 
literary impositions that has been prac- 
ticed for many years. We might 
almost callit a forgery ; but we refrain 
from the word, as it implies subjec- 
tivity. We regret that, as Locke 
justly remarked, there are often no 
other names to express mixed modes, 
than those which express moral rela- 
tions also. We want to express on 
this occasion the mired mode alone ; 
to speak objectively only. We have 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Forster 
has acted with perfect good faith, and 
that he himself was the first person 
imposed on; but, looking to his sixth 
appendix, which is now lying before 
us, the mildest term which we can 
apply te, Ht ta.e raed ition on 
the public. When Mr. Forster re- 
ceived from Leyden a copy of an Afa- 


bic manuscript, bearing on a subject, 
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to one view of/which he had already 
so deeply committed himself—we think 
that it was clearly his duty, not to 
have relied on his own knowledge of 
Arabic, and his own soberness of judg- 
ment, for the translation. He should 
have consulted some other Arabic 
scholar as to the meaning of his text. 
He should have done this the more 
especially, as he was told by the libra- 
rian at Leyden, that he had “ tran- 
scribed all the vowels and diacritical 
points, as they occurred in the MS., 
though a great number of them were 
decidedly errors ;” that “he had omit- 
ted them, where he found them omit- 
ted ;” thus complying with Mr. Fors- 
ter’s desire to have the passage with- 
out any corrections. We repeat, that 
Mr. Forster should have taken counsel 
with some other Arabic scholar as to 
the additions and corrections of dia- 
critical points, which he was told that 
it would be necessary to make; he 
should not have relied on his own 
judgment ; biassed as that was by the 
conviction which he entertained, that 
the castle, where the ten-line inscrip- 
tion was said to have been found, 
must be Hissan Ghorab. Mr. Forster 
has not published the text as he re- 
ceived it from Leyden. We are, 
therefore, unable to say in how many 
instances he has disguised it, by im- 
proper insertion of diacritical points. 
We shall presently notice a few obvious 
ones, in which he has, by a slight 
change in the diacritical points, sub- 
stituted words which have no meaning, 
(though he attempts to find meaning 
for them,) in place of good Arabic 
words, which conveyed a meaning op- 
sed to his wishes. There are other 
instances besides these, in which we 
think it probable that he has erred in 
a similar way; but in which we only 
venture to guess at the sense. It is, 
however, not the diacritical points 
only, with which Mr. Forster has 
tampered. He admits having substi- 
tuted four words for others. He says: 


** On the other side will be seen an 
exact (!) representation of the two in- 
scriptions, with the notices by which 
they are prefaced, as they stand in the 
Leyden MS.; the only alterations ad- 
mitted being the insertion and correc- 
tion of the diacritic points essential to 
the sense; the insertion between brackets 
of two words abridged, and of two more 
corrected by the Persian copyist; and 
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sufficient spacing between the prefatory 
notice and the inscriptions.” 


Now, it so happens, that the four 
words which Mr. Forster has _substi- 
tuted for four others, are some of the 
most important words in the whole 
passage ; and that three, at least, of 
the four words which have been ca- 
shiered, convey a clear meaning, but 
one, which is decidedly at variance 
with Mr. Forster's hypothesis. They 
were, therefore, in that gentleman’s 
opinion, to be rejected as abridgements 
and corruptions of words, which better 
suited the favourite hypothesis. We 
will venture to say, that no unpreju- 
diced Arabic scholar would have ac- 
quiesced in these changes. But, over 
and above his falsifications of the dia- 
critical points, and of these four words, 
we have to accuse Mr. Forster of a 
series of mistranslations, such as we 
could scarcely have supposed it possible 
that any one could commit. By all 
these means, he has totally altered the 
sense of the passages which treat of 
the castles, where the poems are said 
to have been found. He has made 
the first of these passages to convey a 
meaning in harmony with the descrip- 
tion of Hissan Ghorab, which he found 
in Mr. Wellsted’s book ; whereas its 
real meaning is totally different! He 
has removed the castle in question 
from the interior of the country to the 
coast ; and he has brought down the 
inscription from a stone over the gate 
of the castle, to a rock on the side of 
the ascent to the castle! Then, be- 
cause there was no second castle on the 
coast, within four parasangs of Hissan 
Ghorab, he has removed the one spo- 
ken of by Al-kazwini to a distance of 
forty parasangs. Of this change he 
has condescended to inform his read- 
ers; and he has justified it as well as 
he could; but he has given them no 
intimation of the other “ abridged and 
corrupted” words, which he has cor- 
rected by conjecture. We will supply 
this omission. We will copy Mr. 
Forster's translations of the account of 
these two castles, bracketing the three 
first words, which he has introduced, 
in the same manner as he has himself 
bracketed the fourth, and placing out- 
side the brackets translations of the 
words founds in the M.S., according 
to the plan pursued by himself. We 
will also distinguish by italics those 
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parts of the translation which we im- 
peach as incorrect. We shall follow 
this by brief notices, explanatory of 
the various blunders which Mr. Fors- 
ter has made, giving references to the 
best authorities, namely, De Sacy’s 
Grammar, and Freytag’s Dictionary. 
We shall then give a true version of 
the passages which Mr. Forster has so 
shamefully perverted ; and it will be 
seen that there is nothing in it which 
gives the slightest countenance to his 
hypothesis. All the sentences, on 
which he relies, as having reference to 
Hissan Ghorab, are the offspring of 
his own imagination exclusively. 

The following is Mr. Forster's ver- 
sion, as given in page 450 of his second 
volume :— 


** And in that region are two castles 
of the castles of Ad; and when Moa- 
wiyah sent Abderrahman, the son of Al 
Hakem, into Yemen as viceroy, he ar- 
rived, on the shore [i. e., says Mr. Fors- 
ter, in a progress along the southern 
coast] at two castles of the castles of 
Ad. (In that sea are treasure hidden 
and gold, for the space of a hundred 
horsemen [parasangs | along the shore of 
Aden, as far as the neighbourhood of 
the two castles [Keswin]). He saw 
also the quality of the soil, whose salt- 
ness made the palms most fruitful ; and he 
saw a castle built upon the rock, and 
lime [two ports]; and upon the as- 
cent of the height, a great rock, partly 
washed away, on which was engraven a 
song. 

“(Here follows in the MS. the ten- 
line inscription]. Then he proceeded 
to the other castle, distant four [forty] 

arasangs. He beheldits state, battered 
os winds and men. He says they ap- 
proached the south side of the castle, 
when it proved of stone. And the waves 
of the sea had left violent vestiges upon 
it. And he saw over its gate a great 
stone, and engraven on it—[Here fol- 
lows, in the MS., the seven-line inscrip- 
tion.]” 


We have not marked the errors in 
the latter passage, because they do 
not affect the question at issue, as to 
the identity of Hissan Ghorab with 
the first of the castles. We will con- 
tent ourselves with giving, without 
comment, what we believe to be a cor- 
rect version. We will do the same 
with respect tothe unimportant clauses 
of the first passage. But, where the 
error which Mr. Forster has com- 
mitted has any bearing on the above 


question, we will refer to the great 
work of Freytag, which does so much 
honour to the University of Halle, 
and to De Sacy’s grammar. The lat- 
ter will be quoted by the volume and 
paragraph ; the former by the volume, 
page, and column. 

“He arrived at.” It is hard to 
conceive how Mr. Forster could ima- 
gine this to be the meaning of the 
Arabic words here used, disguised as 
the former of them is by the improper 
addition of two diacritical points to the 
pronoun of the third person. The 
pronoun, (ho), as an affix, cannot be, 
as Mr. Forster makes it, the subject of 
the verb; it is always its object or 
complement. The subject is the fol- 
lowing sentence, beginning with the 
conjunction, an, that.—De S. I. 1232, 
Mr. Forster has not translated this 
conjunction at all; and he has intro- 
duced the preposition at, to which 
there is nothing corresponding in his 
original. The verb here used, with 
the affix of the first person instead of 
the third, is rendered by Freytag 
(I. 154 a) mihi relatum est. It ap- 
pears from what he says in the next 
column, that it is used of reports which 
have good foundation, and are cre- 
dited, in opposition to flying rumours. 
As for the explanatory clause, which 
Mr. Forster has inserted, we will only 
observe, that it is a pure fiction. The 
viceroy went to these castles by 
land. 

« In that sea are.” Mr. Forster has 
omitted to translate the conjunction, 
waan, and that, which connects this 
clause with the preceding, as the sub- 
ject of the verb, or the tidings which 
reached the viceroy. Not knowing 
what to do with it, or with the following 
sentence, he has put them together as 
a parenthesis. The affix, ha, does not 
signify that, but of it, and it must re- 
fer to’ Aden, the only feminine noun in 
the sentence. 

“Hidden and gold.” This is Mr. 
Forster’s version of three Arabic 
words ; the first and last of which are 
verbs, each with a conjunction prefixed, 
while the middle one is a preposition, 
with a pronoun affixed! The first verb, 
and the preposition after it, are ren- 
dered by Freytag, (III. 71, f.) (ali- 
cujus) potiundi desiderio exarsit. 
The pronoun is it, that is, the treasure 
mentioned in the preceding clause ; 
and the second verb is rendered, 
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(IL. 97, a) preteriit, abiit. Mr, For- 
ster knew there was a gold coast in 
the eastern part of Arabia, else it is 
not likely that he would have found 
“ gold” here; though, compared with 
others, this is a pardonable error. 

“For the space of,” Among the 
six meanings which De Sacy assigns 
to the preposition here used, we can 
find none like this. We, however, 
read (I. 1067) :—“ Quelquefois il re- 
pond 4 la préposition avec, comme 
dans cette pesnae A partit avec cin- 
onesie mille hommes.” If Mr. Forster 

ad looked to this, he would have seen 
that there was no necessity for his 
substituting the word parasangs for the 
word horsemen; except the supposed 
necessity for maintaining his hypothe- 
sis by transferring these castles from 
*Aden, or its immediate vicinity, far 
eastward, to Hissan Ghorab, and 
one hundred and fifty miles beyond 
it. 

“ Along.” The preposition here 
used is the same as that which, in the 
same sentence, is translated, as far as 
to. It never signifies along (De Sacy, 
I. 1058.) Mr. Forster is lidele 
consistent in his deviations from his 
original, He substitutes, on all occa- 
sions, words referring to a voyage 
along the coast, eastward, for such as 
refer to a journey on horseback, to the 
coast, southward. We ought to men- 
tion here, that there is no town on 
this coast called Keswin, i. e., Casswin, 
Ps is a small town, about “ a hun- 

ed parasangs” from ‘Aden, called 
Keshin, aati improperly spelled 
Kesem ; but the radical letters of this 
word are different from those in the 
word which Mr. Forster has foisted 
into the text. Besides, he has al- 
lowed the article to remain before it, 
which was properly prefixed to the 
real word, ‘‘the two castles,” they 
having been previously mentioned, but 
which is quite out of place before a 
non-significant proper name. 

We. will aa Pightly over Mr. 
Forster’s ridiculous blunder about the 
palms and their fruitfulness. The 

reposition which he renders “ upon” 
fas no such meaning, (De Sacy, I. 
1086) ; but may signify the instru- 
ment or material, The word trans- 
lated “rocks” is a plural, or collective 
noun, and should rather be rendered 
“stones.” The next word, for which 
Mr. Forster has substituted_a correc- 





tion within brackets, has no’ meaning 
that we can diseover. The simplest 
correction, however, is to remove the 
diacritical points, with which Mr. 
Forster has sprinkled it, reducing the 
Ya and Nin to a Sin. We have, 
then, the word in Preytag, (1V. 54, a) 
where it is interpreted calz. Of course, 
Mr. Forster thought that the bracketed 
word was the accusative dual of Kalla, 
navium statio ; but on turning to De 
Sacy, (I. 904, 908), he willsee that it 
is not, and cannot be so. 

* The ascent of the height.” We 
cannot find in Freytag the principal 
word, which occurs in this place, in 
Mr. Forster's copy of the text. Nor 
do we believe there is such a word in 
the Arabic language. We are igno- 
rant to what root Mr. Forster would 
refer it, and can form no conjecture as 
to the manner in which he has disco- 
vered its meaning to be that given 
above. By altering one diacritical 
point, however, we get, in place of a 
non-existing word, one which makes 
most excellent sense, but which strikes 
a deadly blow at Mr. Forster's theory. 
For n, we read b; this gives us the 
word abwabiho, (I. 17 a), portarum 
ejus; which comes in very well after 
the preceding word (I. 136 b), rendered 
pe ving It was on one of the gates of 
the castle, not on the ascent of the 
height, that the stone (not rock—it is 
the same word that is used in speaking 
of the second castle) was found, on 
which the first poem was inscribed. 

We will make no further comment 
on Mr. Forster’s version, but will pro- 
ceed to give our own. It may be in- 
accurate in many points; but on the 
whole it gives the substance of what 
Al-kazwini really says of those 
castles. 


> “And in it are The Two Castles, 
which are among the castles of 'Ad; 
and when Mo’awiyah sent ’Abdorrah- 
man, the son of ‘al Hakem, into Yemen 
as viceroy, an account reached him that 
there were, on the coast of ‘Aden, two 
castles of the castles of "Ad; and that in 
the sea thereof there was treasure, And 
he greatly desired to possess it. And he 
went away, with one hundred horsemen, 
to the coast of 'Aden, to the neighbour- 
hood of The Two Castles. And he saw 
the wretched state thereof by reason of 
the soil, the saltness of which spoiled the 
wells. And he saw a castle, built with 
stones and lime, and upon one of its 
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gates a great stone was elevated, on 
which was engraved a poem. [Then 
follows the first poem, containing ten 
couplets.] Afterwards he passed on to 
the other castle, which was at the dis- 
tance of four parasangs ; and he saw its 
wretched state, being ruined by the de- 
mons and neglect. re desired them to 
oe the south side of the castle ; 
and behold! it was of stone and lime, 
and the waters of the sea filledit. And 
we saw upon the gate of it a great stone, 
upon which was engraved—” [Then 
follows the second poem, consisting of 
seven couplets. ] 


Here we have nothing about “the 
two ports,” or “ the rock partly washed 
away on the ascent of the — 
Mr. Forster found these in Mr. Well- 
sted’s description of Hissan Ghorab, 
and he would have his readers suppose 
that they occur also in Al-kazwini’s 
description of the first Adite castle. 
They are, however, the mere dreams 
of his own excited imagination. 

Mr. Forster is anxious that the se- 
cond inscription should be sought for 
at the eastern one of the two messa- 
na’ats, castles so called on the southern 
coast of Arabia, one hundred and 
eight, and one hundred and fifty-five 
miles eastward of Hissan Ghorab, or 
from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred of ’Aden. There can be no 
harm in a search being made here, 
or any where else, for inscriptions ; 
but we have no expectation that either 
of these inscriptions will be found 
there. Ifit be, it would be necessary 
to look for the other at some ruin 
about fifteen miles distant. We be- 
lieve, however, that both the castles, 
if they exist at all, would be found in 
the neighbourhood of ’Aden—one of 
them probably at the town itself; as 
it appears to us quite evident that the 
author of the above narrative identified 
the *Ad of Arabian fable with the 
*Aden of reality. As for the inscrip- 
tions at the castles, we have already 
expressed our conviction that they 
never existed at all; but that those 
given by Al-kazwini were the original 
compositions of some Arabic poet. 

e have now performed the unplea- 
sant task to which we felt ourselves 
called. We have shown that in all 
that Mr. Forster has advanced respect- 
ing the pretended patriarchal inscrip- 
tions of Arabia, which he boasts of 
having translated, there is, from first 
to last, not one particle of truth. He 





has begun with assuming an identity, 
which certainly does not exist, be- 
tween the real inscription and the 
supposed original of an Arabic poem. 
In order to establish this assumed 
identity, he has falsified the account of 
the place, where this m is said to 
have been found, in the processes of 
both transcription and translation, to 
an extent that is, we believe, without a 
parallel in the annals of literary im- 
posture. He has next attempted, on 
the supposition that this pretended 
identity was real, to resolve the in- 
scription into its component words 
and letters. He has done this in a 
manner that no orientalist or etymo- 
logist can tolerate for a moment ; 
his alphabet is an impossible one ; his 
glossary is a tissue of absurdities. 
And, lastly, he has gone on to interpret 
other inscriptiors, without having any 
known principles from which to start, 
or any settled method on which to pro- 
ceed. Or, if he have principles, they 
are such as can be proved false; if he 
have method, it is what past experience 
has shown to be absurd. We have 
no doubt that he is a sincere believer 
in the reality of his discoveries ; and 
the same — imagination which 
makes him to be so, will naturally 
cause him to give credit to other dis- 
coveries of the same sort. If not 
checked, he will, we fear, go on from 
one absurd interpretation to another, 
till he perhaps lights upon something 
which is calculated to bring contempt 
on divine revelation, of which he fondly 
imagines that his pretended discoveries 
are a confirmation. 

We are sorry to be compelled to 
pass so unfavourable a judgment on 
the work of a countryman; but, for the 
sake of the literature of our common 
country, which we do not wish to see 
exposed to the contempt of the Ger- 
man universities, as it will be, if the 
judgment of the Quarterly Review 
goes forth, without a protest, as that 
of the nation; and for the sake of 
what is far dearer to us, religion, 
whose sacred cause can only receive 
injury, when supported, as it is in this 
instance, by arguments based on delu- 
sion ; we have felt it an absolute duty 
to expose the true character of that 
part of Mr. Forster's book, which 
treats of these inscriptions. Against 
the remainder of it, let it be observed, 
we say nothing. There is much in it 
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of which we approve; and, if it had 
not come before us in such bad com- 
pany, we might have pointed out its 
merits ; but, to do so after what we 
have been compelled to say on the 


subject of the inscriptions, would, we 
fear, be considered out of place. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing poetical version of the first of the 
two poems mentioned in this article :—~ 


We dwelt a length of time at ease within this castle’s walls ; 

Strangers to want, which never reached these now deserted halls ; 

The sea rolled in upon us with its fully flowing tide, 

And the rivers hurried on to meet it, adown the mountain side ; 

Amid the lofty palm-trees—for, where’er the water flowed, 

Through fertile valley or through plain, fresh dates the keepers sowed. 
There was game upon the land, which with our bows and snares we sought ; 
And the scaly treasures of the deep with nets to shore we brought. 
Proudly we walked in ’broidered silks, the work of skilful hands, 

And satin robes of divers colours, striped with bright green bands. 

There were monarchs who ruled over us, from baseness far removed, 

Who all the workers of iniquity with steadfastness reproved ; 

Just laws they sanctioned for us, which from Hud's pure faith were given ; 
And we believed the dead should rise, restored by breath from heaven. 

At length, against this land of ours came down invaders fierce ; 

And then we took the straight, dark spears, their cruel hearts to pierce. 
To save our wives and little ones, our blood we freely shed ; 

On long-necked steeds of grey or dun, full fast and fleet we sped ; 

And met the proud invaders, with hearts and swords so keen, 

That swift they fled, and soon they sank, as though they ne’er had been. 









Hap these volumes made their ap- 
pearance but a few weeks earlier, we 
should have presented them to our 
reader's notice in the same category 
with that agreeable triumvirate we 
noticed in our last number. Of a 
truth, Mr. Grant should have taken 
the lead in that section of twaddling 
travellers on whose labours we were 
then descanting. The same preten- 
sion, the same ignorance, the same 
slip-slop description, the same maud- 
lin sentiment which pervaded their 
writings, run through every page of 
his; with this difference only, that 
while from being less hackneyed, less 
journeymen in letters, their obser- 
vations had a freshness, which in some 
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measure relieved their falsehood, his 
remarks are the poor and miserable 
platitudes of the genuine penny-a- 
liner, without one spark of originality, 
or one gleam of intelligence to 
brighten their dulness. 

Most men, indeed all men, who 
write much, contrive to impress their 
writings with some characteristic 
trait of their own natures ; and thus 
we can trace the art, the wisdom, 
the strong reflective power, or the 
vanity and self-conceit of an author, 
in the very passages intended to 
embody an ideal creation. We 
know nothing of Mr. Grant, we 
have never seen him, but assuredly 
we must say, that upon every line we 
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have ever read of his writing, the 
impress of vulgarity is indelibly 
stamped. Let him but approach it 
with his pen, and he would vulgarize 
Mont Blanc or the Acropolis. 

A certain painstaking, minute enu- 
meration of petty details, a habit of 
descending into every littleness of 
the object he describes, obtained for 
him the quasi reputation of accuracy 
in his earlier efforts. The man who 
counted the hairs in Mr. Muntz’ 
moustaches, or gave the angle of 
incidence of Whittle Harvey's fore- 
head, was supposed at least to have 
bestowed labour and attention on his 
subject, and obtained, in consequence, 
the credence such qualities are re- 
warded by. The gossiping spirit 
of the day encouraged these prac- 
tices ; people liked to hear the most 
trivial and insignificant particulars 
of those who daily figured in the 
world of affairs; and Mr. Grant, 
emboldened by a success, attributable 
far more to a caprice of the hour, 
than to any ability of his own, con- 
tinued to spin from the same ma- 
terial, long after people had grown 
well weary of it. 

His book on “ Paris and its People,” 
written, as if purposely, to point out 
the melancholy mistakes a man igno- 
rant of a language may commit, when 
discussing the habits of a people, with 
whom he cannot even converse, dis- 
played this gentleman in a position, 
which might well have deterred him 
from further essays in print ; laughed 
at, sneered at, and scoffed at—ridiculed 
for his blunders, and quizzed for his 
credulity, he ran the gauntlet through 
the whole periodical press of the king- 
dom, until we thought he had become 
as much an object of terror to a pub- 
lisher, as he was of laughter to the 
public. 

Notwithstanding all this, in the 
words of Dickens, “ He has gone and 
done it again.” Here we have him, 
with two volumes of “ Impressions on 
Ireland and the Irish,” which we defy 
to have been made on any other mind 
than his own in Great Britain, or any 
pen than his own to have chronicled ; 
we hoped, ardently hoped that the day 
was gone by, when tourists were to 
write their volumes by the aid of the 
waiter or the carman—the boots or 
the boatman—when the threadbare 
jokes, that even dullness rejects, were 
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to be dished up as instances of native 
wit and humour, and the Joe Miller- 
isms of the street presented as traits 
of national drollery. 

Recent travellers, however poor 
their powers of observation, however 
limited their opportunities, had yet 
sufficient good sense to avoid this con- 
temptible practice. They neither drew 
upon the descriptive powers of the 
beggarman, nor the wit of a car- 
driver, to enliven their pages—they 
were satisfied to create laughter by the 
more legitimate means their own ab- 
surdities afforded, and did not attempt 
to involve innocent individuals in their 
own guilt. 

The drollery and humour of the low 
Irishman, upon which the tourist 
trades, to give spirit to his pages, are as 
perfectly beyond the reach of his ap- 
preciation, as they are above his powers 
of description ; and, consequently, the 
instances he would present of these 
qualities, will afford a very inadequate, 
and a very humble idea, to all who 
know not Ireland, of that rich mine 
of fancy, wit, and imagination, so 
eminently the characteristic of the 
peasant’s nature. 

It is with indignation that we read 
the vulgar dialogues between the au- 
thor and his chance acquaintance of 
the road, served up as illustrating 
these gifts of the people; we deny, 
resolutely deny, that they convey the 
faintest notion of their powers of 
thought, or diction—or that they bring 
before us any one impression, save of 
the inanity and stupidity of him who 
retails them. 

On this cant, and an introduction 
to Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Grant depends 
for the staple of his volumes. The fun 
of the rabble, and the morabgrandeur 
of the repealers, form the burthen of 
his song ; he dines in the Penitentiary, 
and ekes out some twenty pages of de- 
scription of Tom Steele’s frock coat, 
Mr. Barret’s forehead, Mr. Duffy's 
flowing flaxen hair, and the amenity 
of Mr. Ray’s countenance—interest- 
ing topics, doubtless, these—well wor- 
thy of commemoration in history, but 
to us of the present day, and of the 
land where these illustrious men are 
daily seen in the flesh the information 
is deprived of half its value, and all 
its interest. 

These are new topics to Mr. Grant— 
politics and religion have not hitherto 
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been subjects on which he has de- 
scanted. It is his first essay on such 
exciting themes, and we honestly con- 
fess, we do not deem it a successful 
one. We like him better in his old 
vein, enumerating the lamps in Fleet- 
street, or counting the broken windows 
on Ludgate-hill—chronicling the chim- 
neys in Charing-cross, or reckoning 
‘the rags in a beggarman’s coat. These 
street statistics are his forte, he has 
made them his own, they are the school 
of his creation—like Wilkie’s Domestic 
Scenes, or Stanfield’s Sea Pieces. No 
man like Grant, toinform us as to the 
number of square inches of plate-glass 
in a haberdasher’s shop; none like 
him, to note down the depth and co- 
lour of every puddle of the highway. 

We cannot suppose, that an account 
of the domestic habits of the state 
prisoners, as he ostentatiously terms 
them, would prove very interesting to 
our readers; how Mr. O'Connell at- 
tended mass at nine o'clock, and talked 
treason at ten—or, how the other tra- 
versers played off their airs of martyr- 
dom, for being better lodged, and bet- 
ter treated, than they generally were in 
their lives, could not prove an amusing 
detail; nor does Mr. Grant’s style im- 
part to the picture any peculiar ele- 
gance; his account of the Conciliation 
Hall is also a topic we willingly pass 
by—we have had these people and 
their doings ad nauseam ; we are wea- 
ried to death of the absurd importance 
given to individuals, so powerless in 
the petty sphere they act and move in. 
Mr. O'Connell alone is the fore-ground 
figure of the picture, he is the sole 
actor of the piece—the rest are but 
the minions of the boards, the men of 
saw-dust and scene-shifting ; and there 
is, probably, nothing more dispiriting 
in the aspect of Ireland, nothing which 
inspires less of hope, and more of de- 
spondence, than the aspect of the poor 
and shallow capacities, whose dicta 
are supposed to have weight and influ- 
ence. If the press of the country 
was not unsound, radically unsound— 
did there exist such a thing as a public 
opinion in Ireland, before which a true 
statement of difficulties might be laid, 
and the arguments for their alleviation 
calmly and deliberately propounded— 
the delusions which are not confined 
to aclass, or a clique, could not be per- 
petuated—men would be less led by par- 
tizanship,or straining after popularity— 
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the acts of a government would be 
judged upon a safer, and a surer foun- 
dation—and, instead of parties retiring 
within their limits, to leave a wider 
gulph between them—there would arise 
in Ireland a new order of men, who, 
devoting their energies, less to personal 
than national objects, would ultimately 
vindicate their claims to a nationality, 
unstained by the reproach of oppres- 
sion, or unpolluted by the ignoble stamp 
of disaffection and rebellion. 

The description of Maynooth Col- 
lege contains nothing new, or different, 
from that to be found in the volumes 
of every tourist who has visited Ire- 
land for the last half-century ; nor, in 
the course of the whole journey from 
Dublin to Killarney, do we meet with 
a single observation, which could 
suggest to us in what habitable 
part of the globe the author was 
travelling—not a trait, not a feature 
of Ireland, can be recognized in the 
dreary tract of Grant's pages. 

At length he reaches Killarney, and 
what a boon is Killarney to your 
tourist ; an oasis in the dreary desert, 
where scenery, national character, le- 
gendary lore, hotel bills, politics, and 
boatmen’s charges, all present them- 
selves in masses, craving description. 
No longer has the “ Tourist to order,” 
to cudgel his brains, for the material of 
a chapter—he can be pathetic, or po- 
litical—wise, or witty--serious, or 
sentimental, by turns—the transition, 
so captivating to the reader, can be 
accomplished without an effort, or a 
strain; objects, animate and inani- 
mate, teem with their several interests; 
and when wearied by the unsuccessful 
pursuit of inquiry into Irish difficul- 
ties—when puzzled by contradictions, 
that confound wiser heads—when worn 
out by the endeavours to reconcile dis- 
crepancies, which are not to be recon- 
ciled, the traveller betakes himself to 
Killarney, his labours becomealleviated 
at once; like the carriage which has 
left the rugged and broken highway, 
and turned into the smooth and well- 
rolled avenue of some princely park, 
the motion becomes equable and plea- 
sant—so, even in Grant’s pages, a 
difference of style evinces the relief 
his subject suggested, and satisfies the 
reader, that the attraction of the lakes 
must be indeed great, when their in- 
fluence can divest even his pages of a 
portion of their dullness. 
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It is not often we can present our 
readers with an extract from the vo- 
lumes, and we gladly seize on the op- 
portunity of giving them the ascent of 


.Mangerton, which our author ac- 


complished under the guidance of 
Sir Richard Courtenay—a companion, 
we need not tell many of our Irish 
readers, a thousand times more intel- 
ligent and better informed than Mr. 
Grant himself. Now, it would be well 
to explain, for the benefit of future 
tourists, that Sir Richard, like Janus, 
has two fuces—the one aspect, is of 
buffoonery and broad fun, inflated de- 
scription and bombastic phraseology, 
well got up to amuse or astonish the 
Cockney traveller ;—he has his le- 
gends and his adventures, his reflec- 
tions and observations ; he can beguile 
the road to the weary cotton-spinner, 
come for a fortnight’s recreation to the 
lakes, by quips and jests, which seem 
intensely Irish, but these impromptus 
are “faites 4 loisir.” Sir Richard, 
however, has another, and a far more 
flattering aspect, which, with a tact 
all his own, he never fails to assume 
when the traveller is not one of the 
“Dupe order.” Then it is, that, un- 
tramelled by the fetters of an absurd 
part, the man’s natural. wit and na- 
tural intelligence are suffered freely to 
expand. With a hearty contempt for 
the miserable farrago of lies he is sick 
of repeating, he talks well and shrewdly 
on every subject within the sphere of 
his observation. With the condition 
of the people, their habits and their 
hopes, he is thoroughly familiar. The 
changes years have wrought in the as- 
pect of his native county, he has 
studied with attention; and it is asto- 
nishing to find how much true com- 
mon-sense and native intelligence lies 
within that homely garb, which, to the 
twaddle-tourist, seems to cover the 
common-place retailer of guide-book 
stories and adventures. 


‘In the neighbourhood of Killarney 
there are three mountains which the vi- 
sitor should make a point of ascending, 
if he can at all spare the necessary 
time. These are Mangerton, the Turk, 
and Dunloe. Butif his time be so limited 
as to compel him to make a choice of 
only one, then, by all means, let him 
select Mangerton, for it is, on many ac- 
counts, the most interesting of the 
three. I determined on making the as 
cent of this mountain, but before pro 
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ceeding to give an account of that day’s 
adventure, it will be well to give a short 
sketch of the individual whom I em- 
loyed to cicerone on the occasion. 
What follows in the way of description 
of the ascent, and of what I saw on the 
summit of the mountain, will be read 
with greater interest after what I am 
about to say respecting him who accom~ 
panied me. 
‘* I had been told, before leaving Lon- 
don, that when I reached Killarney, I 
ought on no account to lose the amuse- 
ment I would receive from employing 
Sir Richard Courtenay as my guide. 
Sir Richard is a very interesting person- 
age. He is a man about forty-five or 
fifty years of age, below the middle 
height, and somewhat slightly made. 
But though there be no appearance of 
robustness about him, he rejoices in a 
very excellent constitution, and is ca- 
pable of bearing very great fatigue. His 
countenance has much of that copperish 
hue, which is one of the characteristics of 
the gipsy tribe, and which is most likely 
to be ascribed to his constant exposure 
to the sun. Sir Richard dresses too, 
tidily and fashionably, (though not ex- 
actly in the West End style, either) to 
run any risk of being mistaken by the 
stranger for a member of the gipsy fra- 
ternity. His features are small and 
pleasing ; his eye is black, quick, and full 
of intelligence. He is exceedingly po- 
lite, always obliging, and has an inex- 
haustible store of anecdotes, and of su- 
perstitious stories, wherewith to amuse 
his patrons. He never ceases speaking, 
not from any self-vanity which he has 
to gratify, but from a desire to ‘ instruct, 
edity, amuse, and delight’ those friends 
who employ him. I could not have 
wished a more pleasant companion, had 
I been living a month at Killarney. How 
he would acquit himself in any other lo- 
cality, where he would be as much a 
stranger himself, as he whose cice- 
rone he undertook to be, is quite another 
question, There he would be quite out 
of his element, and in all probability 
would be comparatively silent, Killar- 
ney is the place for the worthy knight. 
There he has resided for the greater 
part of his life, and there he must die. 
Some persons have been curious enough 
to calculate the extent of miles he has 
travelled, in ascending and descending 
the mighty mountains at whose base the 
Lakes of Killarney repose. I should 
judge, from his own statements, that he 
must from first to last have travelled in 
this way from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand miles. From his endless anec- 
dote and never-tiring loquacity, it would 
be to me a far more pleasant task were 
any one to endeavour to ascertain what 
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amount of matter, such as it is, he has 
spoken while playing the part of cice- 
rone to the visitors to the lakes and 
mountains of Killarney. I have no rea- 
son to suppose that he was more talka- 
tive in my case than in that of others. 
Now, I had the honour of six hours of 
his society, beginning at six in the morn- 
ing and ending at twelve. During that 
time he could hardly be said to have 
ceased speaking. What he then said 
would have made a good quarter of a 
volume of the ordinary novel size. Some 
persons engage him the whole day—in- 
deed, in the summer months he is hardly 
an hour unemployed—which would make 
him speak half a volume per diem. Let 
us suppose, then, that on an average he 
is employed in the capacity of cicerone 
for sixty days every summer. We 
would, in that case, have at the rate 
of thirty volumes every year. Now, 
supposing, which is about the truth, 
that he has been nearly a quarter of 
a@ century employed in the way in 
which he now earns a subsistence ; 
that would give seven hundred and fifty 
as the entire number of volumes which 
he has spoken in that time. Conse- 
quently, were all Sir Richard has’ ver- 
bally published, in print, he would be 
incomparably the most voluminous au- 
thor of ancient or modern times.” 


Until we fell upon this passage, we 
had almost forgotten, in the flat mono- 
tony and tiresome sameness of the 
style, whose book we were reading. 
This paragraph, however, awoke us at 
once, and we exclaimed, ‘“ Grant! 
Grant!” Here we recognised once 
more that admirable application of 
arithmetic, so pleasing in his former 
works; andso suggestive did we find 
his calculation, that, albeit not given 
to algebra, we immediately set about 
one for ourselves, And now, suppos- 
ing that on an average the visitors to 
Killarney may amount each year to the 
number of four thousand, and taking 
seven-eighths of the mass as incurable 
twaddlers—which will he below, not 
above the truth—and suppose that one- 
eighth of these may fall to the share 
and guidance of Sir Richard, and then, 
calculating that each separate twaddler, 


“who would hardly cease speaking,” 
had talked a good quarter of a volume 
of the ordinary novel size, Sir Richard 
will then have listened, in the quarter 
of a century, to something like eleven 
thousand four hundred twaddlers, talk- 
ing an amount of balderdash equal to 
thirty thousand volumes like Grant's ; 
a more fearful ordeal than we have 
ever known any man to pass through 
with his intellects intact. If this state- 
ment, for whose accuracy our author 
must be the guarantee, for it is merely 
the converse of his own proposition, 
be the means of obtaining for Sir 
Richard a retiring pension, we shall be 
sincerely glad of it. No man ever 
deserved so well from the bores of his 
country. A dentist, or a portrait- 
painter have sore trials; but what are 
their sufferings compared to those of a 
guide to Killarney ? 

Shall we make any apology to our 
readers, if we here take a very uncere- 
monious leave of our author, and beat 
up Killarney for ourselves? If they 
only regret his company as little as we 
do, no excuse is needful. We should 
long since have cut as tiresome a gen- 
tleman in the flesh; and, therefore, 
have little ceremony about parting 
with him upon paper. These volumes 
are admirable companions to those 
on “ Paris and its People” by the same 
author ; and if ever prison discipline 
extend its tyranny to the intellectual, 
as well as the bodily sustenance of its 
victims, they should find their place on 
the shelves of every Penitentiary of the 
United Kingdom ; a chapter for slight 
offences, a volume for misdemeanours, 
and the whole work for relapsed cri- 
minals, would hold out a greater 
terror to cultivated minds, than any 
penalty we know of. It is the custom 
in the advertisement of a new book 
to attach some laudatory testimony of 
the press, and for the convenience of 
this practice we have written the 
above. 

And now let us, in true guide-book 


style, prelude our observations by a 
title— 
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How to see Killarney in one day. 


HOW TO SEE KILLARNEY IN ONE DAY. 


Tue various guide-books are filled 
with directions for seeing Killarney, in 
one, two, three, or four days, accord- 
ing to the time and convenience of the 
traveller ; and so admirably have they 
laid down the plans of procedure, that 
the only thing wanting is an omnibus, 
which shall start with all the tourists 
together, from the Kenmare Arms, and, 
provided with its own bugler, carman, 
&c., make the tour in a good business- 
like way, setting down and taking up 
passengers at Dinis, Mucruss, Man- 
gerton, and the Gap of Dunloe. By 
this means, there would be a great 
saving of time and money; and in the 
interchange of opinion on the scenery 
and surrounding objects, more unifor- 
mity would eventually prevail in the 
subsequent accounts of these beautiful 
lakes. 

Meanwhile, and until this great im- 
provement shall have taken place, I 
feel no small difficulty in contributing 
my mite to the accumulated stores of 
former tourists. Every one has ex- 
patiated, according to the poetry of his 
or her nature, on the various beauties 
of the scenery—the wild, grand, sub- 
lime, lovely, awful, impressive, soul- 
subduing features of the landscape. 
Nothing has been omitted—there is 
not a loose stone, nor a legend left un- 
turned. From Caesar Otway to Mrs. 
Hall, the path has been smooth-worn 
and hard beaten. All has been de- 
scribed. The height of Mangerton 
and the moderation of Mr. Roche have 
their eulogists in prose and in verse. 
From St. Finian to Mrs. Finn, no 
virtue has escaped its due meed of 
praise. The fascinations of the elder 
Spillane, the drolleries of Jerry, the 
melodious genius of Gandsey, the na- 
tive quaintness of Sir Richard Cour- 
tenay, are part and parcel of the place, 
as much as the rock that stands for 
O’Donoghue’s horse. To visit Kil- 
larney without them, is to order din- 
ner, and omit the soup, fish, and the 
* piece de resistance.” In a word, you 
must see all that your predecessors have 
seen, and hear what they have heard, 
precisely from the same points of view 
and hearing. The legends that, when 
first told, attracted C. O. must sur- 
~ and interest us as eagerly. The 
oe Millerisms of the waiter must be 


appreciated as highly ; so that my first 
advice to the tourist in these parts, is 
to have his mind, like the great duke’s, 
‘a piece of blank paper.” Neither 
read, nor listen to one word of any de- 
scription of the place or the people, 
for your endurance will thus escape a 
great portion of thetax it will be called 
on to sustain ultimately. Let no fas- 
cinations of little green-bound volumes, 
all decked in shamrocks though they 
be, seduce you. No guides to the 
Gap !—no handbooks to the lakes !— 
no weeks at Killarney! Fly them 
all, as you detest to dine on the re- 
chauffée of the day before. If you 
must have O’Donoghue, take him fresh 
and fasting—if you are to laugh at 
Jerry, keep all your mirth for his real 
presence—if boots is to be the death 
of you, let himself be the executioner. 

And now, to set about my task in a 
good business-like way. Let me follow 
my predecessors, by supposing that 
you have “reached Killarney either 
by the Limerick or Cork road,” no 
unfair assumption, as few travellers 
arrive on the west coast, from the 
United States ; and let me also borrow 
the necessarily accompanying observa- 
tion, that you have made the necessary 
arrangements of guide and pony for 
the tour before you. Perhaps this 
may be going somewhat too fast ; and 
so a word on these matters, which I 
shall set down under the head of bu- 
siness notes. 

The first requisite of a traveller is 
to adapt his dress and costume to the 
climate where he journeys. Provide 
yourself, therefore, with a glazed hat, 
with falling leaf behind, vulgarly called 
a sou’-wester ; an oil-cloth cloak, with 
overalls to match; cork-soled shoes, 
of considerable thickness ; and, if you 
dislike the drizzling rain in your face, 
a strong cotton umbrella. Two shirts 
of thick canvas, to bear being washed 
on the stones of a river without injury, 
are also necessary—thread-stockings, 
and a bag to contain half-pence for the 
various beggars you meet. 

So much for dress. As to the guide, 
you might as well affect a partiality 
for one shilling in the midst of twenty 
pounds in silver. Each resembles the 
other exactly—has the same voice, 
look, gesture, and manner—the same 
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powers of description—the same lies 
and legends. 

The recommendation of A. to the 
prejudice of B. C. or D. is, therefore, 
unfair and ungenerous. Takethe first 
that offers; and as to a pony, “ like 
case, like rule,’’ as the lawyers say— 
they all go off with the wrong leg, all 
hang their heads, and all are groggy. 
There are neither blanks nor prizes, 
so never hesitate about the number of 
your ticket. 

These matters being arranged, I 
shall suppose you have breakfasted 
heartily; and, if at the Mucruss 
Arms, laughed immoderately at the 
drolleries of Jerry. Fun and fresh 
eggs have their day, however, and you 
issue forth into the road beforethe door. 

« A heavenly day, your honour.” 

*’Tis a mist, sir, that’s over the hills, 
but it won't signify.” 

*¢ There will be no rain, to call it 
rain, but a little drift; I know the 
weather well.” 

‘And why shouldn’t we all know 
it, going up the mountains these thirty 
years ?” meets you on every side. 

Remember, now, what I have just 
said—no unfair predilections for the 
man that went up with the Duke of 
Leinster or Lady Chatterton ; shut your 
eyes, stretch out your hand, and say, 
«‘ Be thou the man.” Happy for you 
if it fall on Sir Richard Courtenay. 
And, now, a word on the tariff, before 
you start. 

A guide costs five shillings, and 
three more to make him satisfied. To 
be well spoken of afterwards, requires 
five additional ; but to bea “real gen- 
tleman ” comes frequently to fifteen. 

The same of boatmen, whose appe- 
tites, sharpened by water parties, re- 
quire two dinners—one paid for in the 
bill, the other at landing. Immortality 
from them is veryexpensive : the Duke 
of Northumberland had to come down 
with thirty pounds for it. 

Goat's milk is a shilling a glass; but 
the “ blessing of God be good to you, 
but your a fine man,” should be given 
in. Let the traveller look to this, as 
frequently he is asked sixpence more. 

Goat's milk with poteen for the 
ladies, two shillings in the valleys, rises 
to three and four on Mangerton or 
the Reeks. 

Ferns and heath, a shilling a sprig. 

The names of gentlemen’s seats, 
mountains, islands, churches, and 
school-houses, are usually paid for at 








sixpence each ; but the informant will 
always be “ satisfied with a shilling.” 

The bugle is used when necessary 
to wake the echoes; but it might, from 
its loudness and frequency, wake the 
dead. I can scarcely advise the econo- 
mical traveller to incur the expense, 
so many parties having their own per- 
formers, he can come in for his echoes 
gratis. All airs on the instrument are 
charged separately—the false notes not 
paid for at the Mucruss hotel. 

As to shouts, screams, and yells at 
particular spots, the young and able- 
bodied traveller will scream for him- 
self, thus saving from three to four 
shillings per diem. 

Mr. Finn of the Victoria and Mr. 
Roche of the Herbert arms, have come 
to an arrangement of great comfort to 
the tourist, by which no charge is ever 
made for drying the traveller’s clothes ; 
‘‘ hence it may be seen at a glance, the 
happy difference that exists between 
these charges and those of a fashion- 
able English watering place.” 

You ascend Mangerton mounted on 
a beast, with whose back-bone you 
might shave yourself, using the tail 
for a brush; a visionary outline of a 
mounted guide precedes you, dimly 
seen through the drift ; stones, rocks, 
heath, and ferns, alternate on the foot- 
way, nothing but rain above. Rain— 
rain—rain, pouring—seething—crash- 
ing—dashing—pelting—pityless rain, 
rain that comes straight, and slanting, 
and horizontal—peppers on your hat 
and puddles at your feet; rain that 
penetrates every fold of your garments, 
and your skin itself, and becomes a 
constituent of your very blood, chilling 
and refrigerating the marrow of your 
bones; rain that would melt even 
Father Mathew to a dram, comes 
sweltering down, and ceases not ; but 
‘on and on, till day is gone,” as the 
song says, you plod your -weary way. 
You must do Mangerton, and there is 
nothing for it but perseverance ; hours 
pass over—dreary hours they are— 
relieved though they be, by guide 
narratives of illustrious victims who 
have made the ascent in times past; 
and at last, shivering and sad, the beast 
halts, and you are told the summit is 
reached. You cannot dispute the 
fact, all around is wrapped in mist. 

“There’s Garan Tuahl, your honour,” 
cries the guide. 

“*« Where?” you exclaim eagerly. 
“There in the cloud beyant; and 
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that’s the Shannon further on; and 
there’s the Tralee mountains, and on 
this side, in the mist, there’s the bay of 
Kenmare.” 

« But I can see nothing.” 

“Small blame to you, sure you're not 
worse than the Duke of Leinster, the 
divil a more he seed, and he was here 
twice.” You heave a sigh, you think 
of your dropsical integuments and your 
atrophied purse, and begin the descent. 

« Won't your honour see the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl.” 

«* What’s in it ?” 

«* Water to be sure.” 

*T ought to have guessed, any one 
else would have had something com- 
fortable in such a place. No, I'll go 
back as fast as I can.” And down you 
go—down, down, down, through slip- 
pery moss and brittle shingle, every 
step of the beast causing a land-slip of 
half an acre of small pebbles ; and thus 
sliding, and stumbling, and scrambling, 
and perhaps swearing, you reach the 
valley once more. Five mortal hours 
of hard labour endured, your gar- 
ments destroyed, your temper ruffled ; 
but you've done your Mangerton, and 
that's something, and now for a little 
refreshment. 

How gratefully you sip sherry that 
might test gold from its acid proper- 
ties; how you relish the chicken you 
drove over with your car in the morn- 
ing, and how you enjoy the inimitable 
Jerry. What sly paragraph are you 
penning in his praise in the book of 
arrivals; what desperate rivalry are 
you trying with the poets of Manches- 
ter and Stockport, who adorn its 
pages. 

Arrivals come at every moment— 
wet and dripping men, who stand, 
when they descend, as if to be rained 
on a little longer, and then fumble 
their humid fingers into spungy 
pockets to catch a damp sixpence for 
the driver. How you, dry and 
warm, chuckle over their misery. 
You almost wish there may be no 
room in the inn ; but there is though, 
for the fourteen who were cheapening 
arbutus ornaments, are off to Glen- 
gariff to be rained on there. 

You hear Jerry in the hall—droll 
dog! wet as they are, he has made 
them laugh; and now you return to 
your cheer, and bethink you, that at 
four you must start in a boat for the 
upper lake. There is Spillane blowing 
ate Kearney, and thereis the man with 
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the little cannon, and “number one” 
crew—take care of “ number one” is 
no bad adage here, however you read 
it. 

“‘ Must I go out in such weather ?” is 
your question to yourself; and your- 
self replies, “ unquestionably this is the 
way to see Killarney,” and out you go. 

ODonoghue’s horse and Glena, 
Ture, the eagle’s nest, middle lake 
and upper, rocks and Reeks, all are 
indicated in turn,and their whereabouts 
shown in sundry clouds. Ronan’s 
island, Lady Kenmare’s cottage, all 
duly described, and like a drowned 
rat you come home to dinner, as 
Mucruss can be done in the evening. 

Another chicken, the twin of the 
departed, and more bacon, some plas- 
tic potatoes admirably adapted for 
modelling, and a pie whose architec- 
ture is a beautiful eulogy on the princi- 
ple of thearch, await you; and you eat, 
because exhaustion will have its re- 
venge, even at the cost of future dys- 
pepsia; and then comes the hour for 

Mucruss. 

The rain has, if possible, increased, 
but out you must. The walk, if wet, 
is at least level, and not long ; how the 
hollies grow, and the Jaurels—never 
were such evergreens; shrubs are 
of the size of trees ; every thing is well 
grown—but the animals, the men, and 
the cows, are all below the standard. 

Arrived at the gate, the key of the 
abbey is wanting—for the abbey is a 
speciality, and does not come in with 
the guide’s usual province—and the 
«man who shows the abbey ” must be 
sent for. By good fortune—he has no 
subalterns, and you'll see all for your 
shilling. But why continue, every 
rock and promontory, every islet and 
bay, every peak and crag, every valley 
and glen, has its price in the tariff ; so 
much for a grove, so much for an ar- 
butus, so much for agleam of sunlight— 
only rain is to be had for nothing. 

Wet and weary, you lie down at 
night, only one consolation to cheer 
you—you have done Killarney; with 
this thought you address yourself to 
sleep. Alas! some commercial tra- 
vellers have assembled at supper in the 
room beneath, and are pledging pros- 
perity totrade, in bumpers of cham- 
pagne. Happy country! whose bag- 
men can drink burgundy, is your 
reflection. 

The knights of the road grow bois- 
terous, almost quarrelsome ; they have 
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been wet through on the mountains, 
and are angry with the lakes. Con- 
found it! the fellows are singing. 
Verydreadful are thestruggles you make 
to snatch some sleep amid the intervals 
of the music ; a night-mare is the sub- 
stitute, and through your dreams one 
horrible song keeps recurring ; it is to 
the air of “ Wreath the bowl,” and 
you awake singing— 


I think the lakes 

Are no great shakes, 
They're over-done with blarney ; 

Their bugles, boats— 

Their guides and goats 
Have quite destroyed Killarney. 


The rain comes down 
The leaves to drown, 
Not a gleam of sun to alloy it; 
From my heart I wish 
I was but a fish, 
What a glorious place to enjoy it. 


No light is on 
Old Mangerton, 
And Turk I cannot make out, sir; 
What need to roam, 
When nearer home 
You've a fine cascade from the spout, sir ? 


Sir Richard is seen 
With his short dudeen, 
A musing upon “ repale,” sir ; 
But no tourist arrives, 
To risk their lives, 
But some bag-men on way to Kinsale, 
sir. 


O’Donoghue’s horse 
Is drinking, of course— 

The performance is nothing new, sir ; 
For except to get 
Confoundedly wet, 

There’s nothing here to do, sir. 


Thus ends your day and night ; and the 
following morning, on the wings of 
Bianconi, you start for the west. 

Mem.—To see Killarney in two, 
three, or four days, or a week, repeat 
the preceding ad lib.—if your consti- 
tution can bear it; “ snug lying in the 
abbey,” as Sir Lucius says. 


RECEIPT FOR A STAG HUNT ON THE 
LAKES. 


“ Take a wet day, and ten couple of 
dogs, with a huntsman in red, and 
forty attendants in rags. Set out for 
the upper lake, and beat the cover till 
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all are wet through. Let the dogs be 
lashed to give tongue; men shout and 
boys yell. Have six row-boats, with 
drowned ladies, and a basket of wet 
prog, onthe lakes. Let all remain till 
famished, and you have an excellent 
stag-hunt at Killarney.” 

There is only one caution remaining 
to be given to the traveller. All ar- 
butus, save when growing, is stained 
birch ; perhaps you'll say, not the 
worse for that. If, however, you do 
make purchase of a walking-stick, take 
care that you see it among your lug- 
gage on leaving, as the same sapling 
has been known to have been sold 
twenty several times in a season, and 
yet never quit the seller’s possession. 

A word of the clocks at Mr. Roach’s, 
and I’ve done. Mrs. Hall has made a 
most amusing description of the vari- 
ance between the clock on the landing, 
and that behind the door. They were 
of different opinions, it would seem, in 
her time, and when one pointed to three, 
the other mest obstinately stuck to a 
quarter to four. 

It will be, perhaps, gratifying to 
mention, that the pendulums are now 
on better terms—perhaps the result of 
the political calm, which we are in- 
formed has succeeded to the late agita- 
tion. True it is, they do not differ 
above twenty minutesin theday. And 
now, let me mention a very singular 
fact which, so far as I am aware, has 
not been recorded by any writer on 
the subject of sympathy. One of these 
—the hall clock—was lately removed 
from its position, and sent off to Kil- 
larney, or Cork, for the purpose of 
being repaired; from that hour, its 
fellow on the landing became visibly 
affected, ticked fainter and slower, 
and was evidently drooping, and in less 
than an hour stopped altogether. No 
effort of the people in charge of it 
availed any thing. The spirit which 


imparted its vitality, had fled. His 
companion for years was gone. Talk 


of Damon and Pythias after this ; 
all your ancient and modern instances 
are but poor in comparison. 

Here then, “warned by the hour,” 
we take leave of our reader, wishing 
her or him a happy Christmas, un- 
clouded by any recollections of the 
— Twaddling Tourists of Ireland.” 
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